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[ With this article on Hawaiiand also the one on Japan, published in this issue, closes the series of 


articles by Mr. Rosenberg. 
labor conditions in the Far East. 


in the August issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and “ Filipinos as Workmen ”’ in October. 


They have been written as the result of his personal investigation into the 
The other articles were ‘‘Chinese Workers in China,’’ which appeared 


Mr. 


Rosenberg’s summary of the whole situation given in this issue is of especial interest.—EpI1Tor. ] 


HE ‘“‘ Paradise of the Pacific,’’ as the 

Hawaiian Islands are justly called 

on account of their equable climate, 

the temperature of Honolulu for 1903 
being, maximum 90, minimum 5}, average 
73.87, and that is more or less representative 
of the whole group; is to-day to all intents 
and purposes a Mongolian country, where 
a small number of white men, banded 
together in the ‘‘ Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association,’ rules supreme. Nominally 
these islands are under American rule, prac- 
tically an oligarchy of sugar planters— 
Germans, Englishmen, and Americans— 
dictates the policies of government and 
business. 

In the Philippine Islands the policy of 
the Government is to improve the conditions 
of the people with the view of preparing 
the Filipinos for self-government by trying 
to make them forget the ravages and cruel- 
ties of a war of conquest by educating their 
children; by placing their cities in good 


sanitary condition; by giving higher wages 
and better treatment to labor, through the 
aid of labor organizations, which latter, 
under Spanish rule, were prohibited as 
criminal; by giving the Filiponos, wher- 
ever possible, preference in positions of 
government and in manual labor over Amer- 
icans, Europeans, and Mongolians. 

In the Hawaiian Islands the policy of 
the government seems to be to degrade 
Hawaiian and white labor, to drive the for- 
mer to starvation and extinction and the 
latter out of the islands; to make the 
Hawaiian Islands not only a territory 
where, out of hordes of ill-paid and op- 
pressed Mongolian labor, fortunes are made 
for a few land owners and these land own- 
ers mostly absentees, but a territory which 
conveniently can be used as a bridge to flood 
our western states with Mongolian labor. 
Data and conclusions to follow are offered in 
support of these statements. Those desiring 
further information can secure same in the 
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report of the Senate committee which last 
year, by authority of Congress, made an 
investigation of Hawaiian affairs. Senators 
Mitchell, Foster, and Burton will, no doubt, 
upon request, have this report sent to those 
writing for the same. 

The Hawaiian census of 1896 gives the 
population of these islands as follows: 





Hawaiians and part Hawaiians................. 40,000 
SARE es es EES ES a eee ee 15,000 
JAPAMESE........crcrecccccsescsescccscscscsescecescoseses 24,000 
Portuguese, including those born here...... 13,000 
Other Europeans and Americans.............. 7,000 
I incsincecessinecossnsccssentessacnesactonses 1,000 
BE ca Siktbastiiesesanedcdomenadinemedass 100,000 
The United States census, 1900, gives the 
following: 
Hawaiians and part Hawaiians................. 37,918 
SSSA SE ORES NE ee 25,767 
JOPAMERC. ....ccccccccccccccvccccesesecccesvcccoccscceces 61,111 
All other nationalities, including Ameri- 
cans, Europeans (excepting negroes)..... 28,972 
PRRs ccacccavedccivavnsepacsunventesesnesoueosesenees 233 





154,001 


xrowth of Mongolian population since 


1890: 
1890. 1896. 1900. 


ESE saree eens 17,002 21,616 25,767 
JAPANESE. ....0.cccccrsrececess 12,360 24,407 61,111 
Total Mongolian popul.. 29,362 46,023 86,878 
Total population........... 89,990 109,020 154,001 


The present population of Hawaii can 
safely be estimated at 160,000, which 
growth is caused mainly by natural increase 
through birth of the Portuguese and im- 
migration of Japanese, and of late also 
Koreans. Governor Dole, in his report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, states 
that 10,900 Japanese arrived during that 
year and 4,931 departed, leaving an increase 
of 5,969. 

It can thus be seen that from 1890 to 
1900 the Hawaiians decreased by 2,082, the 
Chinese increased by 8,765, the Japanese 
by 48,751, and all other nationalities by 
7,972. The latter increase is largely that of 
Portuguese by birth, their ratio of increase 
by birth exceeding that of all other na- 
tionalities. Next in fecundity to the Portu- 
guese come the Japanese. 

The attitude of Hawaiian and white labor 
toward this steadily growing menace of 
Asiatic labor is expressed in the following 
resolutions adopted by the Honolulu Trades 
and Labor Council on May 15, 1903: 


Whereas, the plantation owners have made a re- 
quest that there be legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States to admit Chinese for 


plantation labor into the Hawaiian Islands, to be 
used as laborers only, said Chinese to be allowed 
to remain three years, then to be returned by the 
importers, the sum of $1 per month to be taken 
out of their wages, said sum to pay for their pas- 
sage back to China, which in three years amounts 
to $36; and 

Whereas, during the administration of the pro- 
visional government the mechanics of the islands, 
when the cane-field laborers were reputed to be 
scarce and plantation owners asked for Chinese 
upon the same conditions as they ask now, in- 
dorsed the request, but the plantation owners did 
not keep their word as to the deportation of Chi- 
nese when their time of three years expired; and 

Whereas, there are at present 7,000 Chinese in 
the islands whoshould have been deported accord- 
ing to the laws enacted, but never enforced, the 
money to the amount of $150,000 being collected 
from them for their return to China; and 

Whereas, according tothe census of 1900 there 
were 86,978 Asiatics in the Hawaiian Islands and 
67,123 non-Asiatics, and as since there has been an 
influx of Asiatics at the rate of nearly 1,000 per 
month, reports showing that from October 16, 
1902, to May 9, 1903, there were 7,145 Asiatics 
brought here by the steamers from the Orient, 
there now being nearly 100,000 Asiatics in the 
islands, and the plantations use about 39,000, and 
out of that number there are nearly 5,000 who are 
filling positions that could be and formerly were 
filled by white mechanics and mill hands; and 

Whereas, if Chinese are permitted to come into 
this country for plantation work they will be used 
as a whip over the heads of the Japanese, and the 
Japanese now on the plantations will be driven into 
the cities of the islands, and the American work- 
man will be superseded by the Asiatics, owing to 
the latter being able to live and work cheaper, 
under conditions that an American could not com- 
pete with; and 

Whereas, it is the sense of the American work- 
men of this territory that there are—and we sub- 
mit reports of plantations as proof for our asser- 
tions—a sufficient number of Asiatics here for all 
plantations; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Honolulu Trades and Labor 
Council that we do most emphatically protest 
against any modification of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act. 


As tables in Governor Dole’s report for 
1901 show that the total number of un- 
skilled plantation laborers employed in the 
Hawaiian Islands for the year 1901 were 
39,587, this gives about 54,000 in the islands 
who are not employed on plantations. The 
citv of Honolulu, the writer had ample op- 
portunity to observe, contained a large num- 
ber of idle Japanese laborers who could be 
readily hired at current rates for plantation 
work. 

It can be safely stated that one-third of 
the Japanese now in the islands are idle, 
supported in part from their little savings, in 
part by their relatives at work, until they se- 
cure work on the plantations or in the cities. 
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Why, then, this demand on the part of the 
planters for more Chinese labor against 
which the foregoing resolutions protested? 
The answer is that the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association fears a demand for 
higher wages by the Japanese and wishes to 
have access to the unlimited supply of cheap 
Chinese labor to forestall such action, and 
they wish, if possible, to lower the present 
wages paid. While demanding Chinese labor 
the planters do not propose to take any 
chances. So they have a commissioner of im- 
migration and advertising agent, a territorial 
official, who as the agent of the planters is 
bringing Koreans into the islands. The 
scheme is to bring in as an experiment 
10,000 Koreans. 

The following clipping from the Honolulu 
Bulletin of October 8, 1903, and the letter 
commenting on same throw a strong light 
on the un-American and dangerous con- 
ditions existing in these islands: 


KOREANS COME TO PLANTATIONS 
IN ANSWER TO ADVERTISING SENT OUT RECENTLY. 
SIXTY-FOUR ARRIVED IN RECENT STEAMER. 
WHAT COMMISSIONER LANSING HAS TO SAY ON THE 
SUBJECT. MAY ADVERTISE ON MAINLAND. 


That the legislature was wise in making an ap- 
propriation for a commissioner of immigration and 
advertising agent seems to be borne out by facts 
which have recently developed asa result of active 
measures taken by T. F. Lansing, the commis- 
sioner, to secure labor for the plantations. It 
having been decided by the planters of the coun- 
try to give Korean labor a fair show, Mr. Lansing, 
as soon as he went into his office, began active work 
—- the line ef securing Koreans for plantation 
work. 

An advertisement was sent to the leading papers 
in Seoul and other large cities of Korea, and then 
the notice was translated into the vernacular and 
sent broadcast by Mr. Deshler, the banker of 
Korea, who was appointed by Mr. Lansing. This 
notice reads as follows, being printed on one side 
in English and on the other in Korean : 


HONOLULU, August 6, 1903. 

The Hawaiian Islands offer favorable inducements to all 
those who may desire to come here and locate with their 
families. 

With a mild equable climate. a continuous summer, no 
severe cold weather, the conditions are favorable to the 
health of all classes. 

__The public school system is extensive and well estab- 
lished throughout the entire group, and schooling in the 
English lang uage is free. 

Employment is available at all times of the year for 
agricultural laborers. All able-bodied laborers of good 
health and of good character will have no difficulty in ob- 
taining regular and constant employment and will receive 
the full protection of the laws. 

The rate of wages prevailing is $15 U. S. gold, per month, 
of 26 — each of ten hours labor. 

Employers furnish lodging, fuel. water, and medical at- 


tendance without charge to the laborer. 
Publication of this notice is hereby authorized to he 
made in the Empire of Korea. 
THEO. F. LANSING, 
Commissioner of Immigration and 
Advertising Agent for the Territory 
of Hawaii, U. S. A. 


The tangible result is this: By recent steamer 
from the Orient came 64 Korean agricultural 
laborers, each one carrying with him a notice such 
as is given above. They came in direct answer to 
the call, expressing themselves as more than will- 
ing to go right into the field forthe $15 promised. 
Needless to say, every man was immediately booked 
for the plantations, and they are now working 
peacefully and contentedly on various sugar estates. 

Mr. Lansing said this morning: ‘‘We expect 
more men in steamers soon to arrive from the 
Orient. Mr. Deshler, an American, who is most 
trustworthy and eminently fit to handle the situa- 
tion, does not intend to send Koreans here in 
driblets, and that is probably the reason none ar- 
rived on the Siberia. He means to wait until he 
secures quite a number before sending them on.” 
Asked about laborers of other nationalities, Mr. 
Lansing said: ‘‘We are not doing much in other 
fields, although I am thinking of advertising in 
the United States for plantation laborers.’’ 


The following letter explains how I re- 
ceived the above information : 


HonoLvulw, Hawanl, Oct. 9, 1903. 
Mr. EDWARD ROSENBERG, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

My DEAR SR: Inclosed please find clipping 
from the Honolulu Lvening Bulletin of the 8th 
instant, which clearly shows how the officials in 
this territory are violating the United States alien 
contract labor law. Deshler, the Korean banker 
mentioned in this article, who is distributing litera- 
ture for the territorial commissioner of immigra- 
tion, is alsothe agent for ‘he Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association. The people here who are in- 
terested in flooding this country with cheap 
Oriental labor contend that while the United States 
laws prohibit individuals, partnerships, and corpo- 
rations from importing alien contract laborers, 
there is nothing in the law to prohibit a state or 
territory from doing so, and upon this theory our 
commissioner of immigration is inducing and as- 
sisting Korean laborers to come here. While it is 
of course true that the territory as such can not be 
punished for a violation of law, yet the individual 
official who does so can be punished, and the fact 
that he is acting as the agent for the territory 
would not afford him any sort of immunity from 

rosecution. If any otherrule prevailed it would 
ie in the power of any petty state or territorial 
official to violate the federal laws at pleasure. 

As the Federal Government has plenary power 
over the territories and their officials, you may be 
able to put a stop to the importation of these 
Koreans by this territory, by taking this matter up 
through the proper channels at Washington. It 
would not be a bad idea to bring the matter to the 
Official attention of the Attorney-General and se- 
cure from him instructions to the United States 
attorney in this territory to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings against the territorial commissioner of 
immigration. 

The Oriental children who were born here and 
who are now attending our public schools, exceed 
in numbers all other nationalities combined, Under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitutjon 
these Oriental children are citizens of the United 
States, and unless there is a great influx of Ameri- 
cans in the meantime, in less than fifteen years 
the voting power in this territory will be secured in 
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the hands of the Orientals. We rest our hope in 
the ability of the American Federation of Labor to 
remedy many of the existing conditions, or at least 
to prevent an increase of the evils which beset us. 


The name of the writer, a Hawaiian, is 
omitted, for few men in the islands care to 
openly antagonize the planters; many have 
lived to rue by loss of position or fortune 
their attempts to check the greed or crimes 
of this oligarchy. 

That the Mr. Deshler, referred to by Mr. 
Lansing, is the agent of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, was admitted at 
Honolulu on May 5, 1903, by E. Faxon 
Bishop, the representative of the planters, 
who testified before a United States immi- 
gration board appointed to hold an inquiry 
on 113 imported Koreans, as follows: 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Deshler then acts as 
your agent ? 

Mr. Bisnuor. He has never been ap- 
pointed our agent. We simply deal with 
him as our banker. 

Mr. Brown. He agrees to furnish them 
the money ? 

Mr. BisHop. He agrees to furnish the 
money. 

Mr. Brown. When Mr. Deshler loans the 
money does he require any endorsement 
from the planters’ association or any 
authority for them; do they guarantee that 
the money will be repaid to them ? 

Mr. Bisnop. lle guarantee to pay the ex- 
penses and commission in addition to the bank 
there for getting these people here. 

Mr. Brown. You agree to pay the finan- 
cial expenses ? 

Mr. BisHop. Yes; cost of passage and their 
expenses in connection with it. That bank is 
not doing business for nothing. We have to 
pay them a commission for what they do. 

And in spite of this admission, showing a 
plain violation of the federal immigration 
law, passed March }3, 1903, the federal 
immigration officials permitted the landing 
of these 113 Koreans and continues to per- 
mit the landing of other assisted Koreans. 
The authorities in Washington are in pos- 
session of these facts. 

Two Honolulu attorneys have filed a suit 
in the United States district court at Hono- 
lulu, against E. Faxon Bishop, for the vio- 
lation of the federal immigration law, in 
importing these 113 Koreans, but while the 
case is dragging in the courts Koreans, who 
are Chinese in build and morals, are coming 
to the Hawaiian Islands, driving the Japan- 
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ese from the fields into the cities and into 
the Pacific coast states. 

The arrival of 10,000 Koreans will inevi- 
tably mean the emigration of 15 O00 to 20,000 
Japanese to the United States proper. And 
later the Koreans, as soon as they learn 
that on the mainland they can secure better 
pay, and they will learn that soon, will 
come to California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington to lower the wages of the white 
workers. 

Wages now paid on the Ewa plantation, 
on the Island of Oahu, are as follows, 
counted per month: 











White mechanics average..................s.000 $94 O1 
NN SELES SCOTS 83 40 
NE MER iccissesncestivnsvintvsesdeevereedaess 126 67 
Me i ivncesieciccecssnecncenancnscsescscesnsnin 95 53 
White superintendents ........................... 239 33 
POGtUMUORS OVETECCTO. 0. .ccccrcesesscccccccsccceess $46 20 
Portuguese mechanics’ helpers................ 42 00 
Portuguese teamsters...............seeeeeeee oon 26 00 
PRES HII os isc ciccccsceccccencsnecencees 22 00 

Portuguese children (28), age from 14 
years and upwards, average.................. 13 00 
Porto Rican teamsters..................ccc.seceeee $20 00 
ae 16 00 
Patto RICA MUMOED ..<...6000s0cscccesescasesess 10 00 
REPT CURTIN I ssn ncisccesccsccessies ivces $50 00 
Hawaiian teamsters and helpers............... 23 00 
I IR cc cinsipaiiadansttintsctnn shiueoscs 16 00 
Cinimene tracicimets (4 )......scccccsccscsccccccss 20 74 
NN WII BOD ci cencevcscetceveccctscscaens 30 00 
EC rere nna 28 00 
OD TRNIUIIIOND FOND Snccnsdecccecesenscasscicdivcs 23 00 
Japanese teamsters and stablemen (49) ..... $22 16 
Japanese ditchmen (19).........0.csscceseeesceeee 18 99 
Japanese millmen (163) .............ccsssess scree 19 50 
Japanese trackmen (26) ..................0.0000 19 00 
Japanese pumpmien (25)............ccceceeseeeees 24 00 
Japanese sundry workers.....................00+ 3 44 
16 00 


JRMRORD TRROWOTE. onc scccccsescescessccscsscssessee 





Hours of labor for shop and field hands 
are 10; for mill hands, 12. 

Employes are furnished with lodging, 
fuel, water, and medical treatment free of 
charge. 

Cost of food to a Japanese or Chinaman 
is about $8 per month. Single whites pay 
from $20 to $25 per month for board. 

This plantation is run by a corporation 
capitalized at $5,000,000. The land is leased 
from the owner for 40 years, and covers 
55,000 acres, 7,000 of which are under cul- 
tivation, one-half direct by the corporation, 
tie other half by 50 Chinese and 750 Japan- 
ese, who till small patches on the profit- 
sharing system. Their earnings average 
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$21.50 per month. They must deliver all 
the sugar-cane they raise to the corporation 
mill. 

This plantation has a population of 3,000. 
In the busy season about 2,200 are em- 
ployed, composed of the following nation- 
alities: Europeans and Americans, includ- 
ing 84 Portuguese, 150 adults and 28 
minors; Porto Ricans, 87 adults and 22 
minors; Chinese, 168 adults; Hawaiians, 15 
adults; Japanese, 1,729 adults. Women and 
children make up the rest of the population. 

The land is irrigated by water pumped 
from artesian wells, capacity for 24 hours 
60,000,000 gallons. Steam plows are used 
and there is 35 miles of railroad track owned 
by the corporation. Very few horses are 
used. The capacity of the mill is 250 tons 
of sugar per day. The yearly output is 
250,000 tons. In connection with the mill 
are carpenter, blacksmith, and machine 
shops and a car building and repair shop. 
The company runs a fully equipped store. 

The buildings for the employes are new 
and fairly roomy, this plantation being the 
model one of the islands. The Portuguese 
have a cottage of 24x27 for each family. 
The Chinese live in a bunkhouse and the 
Japanese in joint cottages, three families in 
a cottage of 24x28, with a separate entrance 
for each family. There is on the corporation 
grounds a Roman Catholic church, a Protest- 
ant church for the whites and a Protestant 
church for the Japanese, a Buddhist temple 
for the Japanese, a free hospital, a public 
school, a kindergarten, a dance hall. There 
is no saloon. 

The Waiakea plantation, Island of 
Hawaii, has a population of nearly 2,000. 
The working force consists of 50 whites, in- 
cluding Portuguese; 534 Japanese, 29 Porto 
Ricans, 53 Koreans; total, 666. Wages here 
are the same for field and mill laborers as 
on the Ewa plantation. There is a slight 
difference on the plantations as to wages 
paid to mechanics and overseers. The 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
which sets the-rate of wages for field and 
mill labor, evidently allows to members 
some latitude as to the pay of mechanics 
and overseers. This company has a lease 
on 95,000 acres, 4,000 of which are culti- 
vated. In this part of Hawaii there is a 
very heavy rainfall the year round. 

The plantation of the Hilo Sugar Com- 
pany, near Hilo, Island of Hawaii, em- 
ploys 133 whites—great majority of these 


are Portuguese—508 Japanese, 50 Koreans, 
11 Porto Ricans, and 4 Chinese. In the 
cottages for Japanese each family is allotted 
a space of 10x12. The cottages for a 
Portuguese family are 12x20. 

Wages of city labor are: White car- 
penters, from $4 to $4.50 per day for 8 
hours’ work; Japanese carpenters, from 
$1.50 to $2 for 10 hours. White plumbers 
receive $5.50 for 8 hours and Japanese 
from $1.75 to $2 for 9 and 10 hours’ work. 

The Honolulu Iron Works, employing 
about 150 mechanics, helpers, and laborers, 
has on its rolls only whites and Hawaiians, 
the latter helpers and laborers. White me- 
chanics receive from $3.50 to $4.50 per day 
and laborers and helpers $2 and $2.50 per 
day. 

The number of white mechanics in the 
Hawaiian Islands is steadily decreasing, the 
Japanese gradually taking their places. 

The following data was furnished me 
by the Honolulu Trades and Labor Council: 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN AFFILIATED UNIONS, 

May, May, 


1901. 1903. 

i ebcnaeecliidad 20 10 
IID ina condinnptmpniabahieeniaatinsion 42 15 
ING. vchnsennntutcntsnninitninseeniaconns 62 17 
COTIINIED c0cccsccccscsvessccscessccessevesesens 125 50 
SE SID. 1. ccsasvasneemscansasntieson 15 5 
NINN ciccnsncscernsccusenionscnbsnanantin 27 25 
STII «i cnicecintntnuiniinsisinadeianinnniauseiaa 125 50 
TIIIII cinchiiai dauekambensneneivaiaaiaanienae 20 0 
IID ti ctcncdinadeneninneneneniiaaiinait 20 6 
I asinine abi emaneniianaaalsliuunicn 45 9 
Blliissstsidebhesnantitataksmecditumeni 501 187 


Practically all white mechanics in Hono- 
lulu belong to the unions, several of the 
trades not appearing in this table because 
there are not enough men to form a union, 
so they remain members at large of some 
union on the mainland. 

Japanese and Chinese drive hacks, work 
as mechanics and laborers, clerk in stores, 
run eating houses, barber shops, own all 
kinds of stores; in fact, one walking through 
Honolulu is again and again forcibly struck 
with the completeness of the Mongolian in- 
vasion. The white mechanics and the small 
white store keepers are leaving the islands, 
realizing that they have no chances against 
the combined powers of the Sugar Planters’ 
Association, the Mongolians, and the Fed- 
eral Goverment which protects the plantérs 
in their practices. 

And there is no room under existing con- 
ditions and laws for small white settlers. 
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The inter island steamers are controlled by 
the planters, as is the railroad. To men not 
belonging to the planters’ association trans- 
portation rates are practically prohibitory. 
This enables the planters to force the trade 
of their employes and of the native 
Hawaiians into their company stores, or 
into a few stores in the smaller cities that 
are under the control of the planters. 
People owning or leasing small patches of 
land can sell their produce only to the com- 
pany to which a particular district is allotted. 
The planters’ association has divided the 
islands into ‘‘spheres of influence.’’ In 
figuring, for instance, on the price of sugar- 
cane, which such small settlers grow, and 
must deliver to the company mill of the dis- 
trict, the price is set upon the basis of Mon- 
golian labor—that is, the company pays no 
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more than it costs to raise sugar-cane on its 
own plantation with Mongolian labor. Is it 
any wonder that the few European and 
American settlers are giving up their ex- 
periments sadder but wiser men? 

The statements of the planters that white 
men can not work in the cane fields or at any 
other farm labor, are not true. I was in the 
Hawaiian Islands during the so-called hot 
season. It was not warmer than it is in Los 
Angeles and Sacramento during the sum- 
mer time. Physicians, business men, and 
workingmen, with whom I talked and whose 
interests were not with the planters, were 
outspoken in their praise of the climate. Of 
course white labor demands higher wages 
than now paid to Mongolians, hence the as- 
sertions of the planters that only Mongolians 
can work in the fields. 





New JAPAN AND Its Workers. 


By EDWARD ROSENBERG, OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONER OF AMERICAN FFDERATION OF LABOR. 


Tokio, JAPAN, Oct. 28, 1903. 
INCE 1870, the year feudalism was 
formally abolished in Japan, there 
has been a great advance on mili- 
tary, industrial,and educational lines 
in that country. With that advance, how- 
ever, the improvement in the conditions of 
the working people has not kept pace. 
Modern methods of industry and machine 
production have so far brought no benefits 
tothe toilers. From the fields and the little 
shops, where if they worked long hours 
there were no driving task masters, the 
toilers are being sucked into the great 
modern factories where the machines auto- 
matically do the driving. In these factories 
the hours of labor are long and the pay 
pitifully small. As Japan has a population 
of about forty-five millions on its area of 
148,742 square miles, only 11 per cent. of 
which is arable land, the rapid introduction 
of machine labor and consequent displace- 
ment of hand labor is causing considerable 
hardship. 

There is so far in Japan practically no 
organization of labor in trades unions, the 
government tacitly and the employers 
openly, opposing the organization of the 


workers for the shortening of the hours of 
labor and an increase in wages. In some 
factories the workers have benefit organiza- 
tions to aid each other when sick or out of 
employment. In Osaka, the ‘‘ Manchester 
of Japan’’ as it is called, with a population 
of 920,000, where there are extensive cotton 
and paper mills, machine and railroad shops, 
dock and shipbuilding yards, no trades 
organization of labor is to be found. 

On my way from Osaka to Tokio I had a 
lengthy conversation with Mr. T. Nakaha- 
shi, the president of the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, a steamship company capitalized at 
$2,250,000 and owning 76 steamers. He 
was emphatic in his statements that the or- 
ganization of labor in Japan on western 
lines was impossible at present. He said, 
‘‘any attempt to do so would fail, the popu- 
lation of the country being so dense that 
the places of strikers could be quickly 
filled.’” Mr. Nakahashi has traveled ex- 
tensively and at the time of our meeting 
was reading the latest work on American 
industrial conditions by a prominent Ameri- 
can writer. My observationsin Japan in- 
cline me to the belief that there is consider- 
able truth in this opinion; that there is 
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ahead for the working people of Japan an 
era of great and long suffering, just as the 
English workers in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and the first four de- 
cades of the nineteenth suffered great hard- 
ships when machine production was revolu- 
tionizing English industry and the workers 
lacked the organization of labor to success- 
fully demand a fair share in the nation’s in- 
dustrial advance. 

The spirit of feudalism, blind obedience 
to the lords and rulers, is still strong in 
Japan in spite of its ‘‘ formal’’ abolition 33 
years ago. That obedience for centuries has 
been strengthened by the religious systems 
of Japan, Buddhism with its teaching of 
calm trust in faith, and Shintoism, which 
stands for loyalty to the sovereign, rever- 
ence for ancestral memory and for filial piety. 
What little effort is being made at present 
toward the improvement of the conditions 
of the Japanese workers is on political lines, 
a few members of the House of Representa- 
tives, men belonging to the learned profes- 
sions, having been elected upon their prom- 
ise to advocate in the Imperial Diet reforms 
in the interest of the workers. 

What a delusion such efforts are the his- 
tory of the industrial conditions of Germany 
and France of the last 50 years proves, 
where there was for a long time no appre- 
ciable advance in the workers’ conditions— 
in spite of great promises and some political 
successes—until strong trades union organi- 
zations forced shorter hours and better pay. 
Then, also, came the reluctant granting 
through political agencies of minor eco- 
nomic reforms in the interest of the work- 
ers. Japan evidently—only more hampered 
through the activity of the spirit of feudal- 
ism and the density of population, 302 per 
square mile, than were the before-mentioned 
European countries—will have to learn the 
lesson that only through the organization 
of labor on trade union lines can impor- 
tant economic reforms be gained by the 
workers. 

These observations are timely and of spe- 
cial interest to the American workers, for 
with the increase of machine production in 
Japan, which for many years to come will 
itself bring increased suffering of the Japan- 
ese workers, there will be a stronger and 
stronger desire to emigrate, and the United 
States will be the dumping ground of this 
cheap and non-assimilative Asiatic labor 
unless exclusion is resorted to. 
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The following statistics merit serious con- 
sideration: The Hawaiian census of 1896 
gave 24,000 Japanese in those islands. The 
United States census of 1900 shows that 
this number had risen to 61,111, an increase 
of 37,111 in four years. And the latter 
census gives the exfre population of the 
Hawaiian Islands as 154,001. It can be 
safely stated that the present number of 
Japanese in these islands is in excess of 
70,000, for Governor Dole in his report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, notes 
that 10,900 Japanese arrived during that 
year and that 4,931 departed, leaving an 
increase of 5,969. 

The United States census of 1890 gives 
the number of Japanese in the United States 
as only 2,039, which the census of 1900 
shows had increased, not counting the 
Japanese in the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands, to 24,326 in 1900. What the Japa- 
nese have done in lowering the wages in 
some of the callings in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Montana, and 
Idaho, which states have 22,001 Japanese, 
is well known to the working people of 
these states. How the Japanese in the 
Hawaiian Islands have invaded all callings 
and trades, driving the native Hawaiians 
into destitution and the Caucasian workmen 
out of the islands, a future article will 
demonstrate. 

Wages paid in Japan are: In Osaka, the 
country’s industrial and commercial center, 
in the Temma Weaving Mills, employing 
100 men, 380 women, and 120 children (the 
ages of the latter being from 8 to 12 years), 
men receive from 11 to 30 cents a day, 
women from 7 to 20 cents, boys 6to9 cents, 
and girls from 3% to 6 cents for a working 
day of 11 hours. 

The engineer is paid $15 per month, his 
assistant 23 cents a day and the fire- 
men from 17 to 20 cents. That mill was 
built 15 years ago. There is one attend- 
ant for 100 spindles and one weaver for 
two looms. : 

The Osaka Cotton Mills Company, em- 
ploying in two mills 3,500 people, in follow- 
ing proportions, 1,200 men, 1,000 women, 
and 1,300 children (mostly girls), pays 
about the same. Wages are paid by the 
day—not by the piece. In the two mills of 
this company there are 1,200 looms. Speed 
of spindles and of looms is, however, 
considerably less than in America and Eng- 
land. 
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Mechanics in the building trades are paid 
from 35 to 50 cents for a working day of 10 
hours. 

At the Osaka Paper Mill, employing 200 
men and 150 women and children, the chief 
engineer receives $50 and his assistant $23 
per month. Men receive from 17 to 50 
cents, women 10 cents, and children 7 cents 
for an 11-hour day. 

Longshoremen are paid 20 cents and sail- 
ors from 15 to 25 cents per day. 

At the works of the Kisha Seizo Goshi 
Kaisha, makers of locomotives, cars, and 
structural iron, from 500 to 700 men are 
employed. Iron molders receive from 25 to 
30 cents per day of 10 hours; machinists, 
blacksmiths, and boilermakers from 30 to 50 
cents, and wood workers on railroad and 
electric cars from 32 to 60 cents. At the 
Osaka ship building works the same wages 
are paid. 

At Tokio, whose population is 1,333,256, 
wages in the building trades are the same 
as at Osaka. At the shipbuilding works a 
few of the best mechanics in each depart- 
ment receive as high as 75 and 90 cents per 
day. Good journeymen receive 40 and 50 
centsaday. Thesuperintendent, a Japanese 
who has spent several years in English ship- 
building yards, stated that Japanese boiler- 
makers on small rivets equaled the output 
of English boilermakers, but on large ones 
reach only 80 per cent. At these works 900 
men are employed. There is no organiza- 
tion among these workers to deal with hours 
and wages; only benefit societies to aid sick 
and out of work members. 

At the close of 1901 Japan had 3,854 
miles of railroad. Of this the government 
owned 949 and private companies 2,905 
miles. Engineers on government roads re- 
ceive from 30 to 80 cents per day and fire- 
men average 25 cents for 10 hours. Con- 
ductors are paid from $5 to $10 per month, 
but do not collect or stamp tickets, that 
being done at station gates. Brakemen re- 
ceive from $5 to $7.50 a month, and telegra- 
phers from $5 to $10. Unskilled railroad 
laborers are paid from 15 to 20 cents per 
day. Private companies pay from 10 to 35 
per cent less. I was told that some of the 
railroad employes were organized on western 
lines, but was not able to authenticate the 
report. It was said ac Tokio that some at- 
tempts at organization on trade lines were 
being made in the building trades, but 
nothing definite could be learned. 
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Agricultural laborers receive 17 cents per 
day. 
There is no Sunday in Japan. Factory 
workers, however, are given a day off every 
10 or 14 days. There is no uniformity as to 
the rest days among the factories. 

The cost of living is cheap and the stand- 
ard low for cheaply paid labor. The wealthy 
classes, however, are rapidly adopting west- 
ern food and cooking, which is utterly be- 
yond the reach of the workers. For instance, 
at the Osaka Hotel a good lunch of several 
courses, prepared in European style, costs 
one yen; that is, 50 cents. The workers’ 
meals costs from two to five cents. Rice, 
barley, vegetables, and fish form the staple 
articles of diet for the toilers. 

In the cities of Japan the jinriksha is the 
main method of passenger transportation,the 
Japanese trotting in the shafts for hours at 
a time. Draft horses in Japan, with the ex- 
ception uf a few used at Yokohama in 
American drays, are not driven, but led by 
a man who walks ahead of the horse. Asked 
at Tokio by one of the liberal members of 
the House of Representatives to give my 
opinion on the present status of Japanese 
labor, I answered: ‘‘In Japan men are 
driven and horses led. Before you can lay 
just claim to be classed among the advanced 
nations of the world your workers must rise 
above the state of draft animals.’’ 


With this article my report tothe Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on labor conditions 
in the Philippines, China, Japan, and the 
Hawaiian Islands concludes. 

Briefly reviewing these reports, I would 
say that in the Philippines there is a suffi- 
cient supply of native labor for the develop 
ment of these islands. This labor is both 
cheap and efficient if properly directed. The 
plea of the Europeans and Americans for 
Chinese labor is prompted by the desire to 
quickly enrich themselves with the aid of 
cheap Mongolian labor. If the Federal Chi- 
nese exclusion law which now applies to the 
Philippine Islands is modified so as to per- 
mit Chinese to enter these islands, the inevi- 
table results will be not only the lowering 
of the wages of the Filipino workers, but 
the bringing about of conditions similar to 
those now existing in the Hawaiian Islands; 
that is, conditions which make for the ex- 
tinction of the natives and the mongoliza- 
tion of the country. The Filipinos will not 
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tamely submit to a Mongolian invasion. 
The war of subjection which the United 
States has waged against the Filipinos, and 
which war is now practically ended, will 
have to be turned into a war of extermina- 
tion, demanding a large army and great 
expenditures of money on the part of the 
American people. Filipinos who are now 
resigned to American rule strongly con- 
demned the proposed admission of Chinese 
and expressed the fear that the people 
would not submit to it. Government offi- 
cials in some of the highest positions also 
expressed to the writer grave apprehension 
as to the results that would come from the 
influx of Chinese laborers, practically con- 
firming the view that a war of extermina- 
tion would be inevitable. 

Thus, instead of aiding in the develop- 
ment of the Philippine Islands, whose seven 
millions of people are certainly an integral 
and important part, the admission of Chi- 
nese, while enriching a small number of 
Europeans and Americans, would forever 
stop the true development of these islands 
and turn them into a country which sooner 
or later would to all intents and purposes 
become a Chinese province, ruled by an 
American standing army in the interests of 
a few men of great wealth. 

If, on the other hand, the present policy 
of the Government is continued; if Chinese 
are excluded; if opportunity is given to 
labor to better its conditions by the aid of 
trade unions; if the children are educated 
on American lines, and if the greed of 
European and American adventurers is not 
allowed to rule the Philippine Islands as it 
now rules the Hawaiian Islands, the Amer- 
ican people in another generation will be 
able to point with justifiable pride to the 
success of democratic institutions among an 
Asiatic people, and forget in this. achieve- 
ment the injustice of the conquest by arms 
of the Philippine Islands. 


The conditions of labor in China and 
Japan at present are such that to permit 
their peoples to freely enter any part of the 
United States means the stopping of prog- 
ress—means retrogression and ultimate ex- 
tinction for the people now living in such 
parts. It is best for the people of China 
and Japan not to have a small fraction of 
their population go to other countries and 
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stop the progress of such countries. It is 
best for China and Japan to copy and not 
to hinder the progress of the Caucasian 
race. 


In dealing with the problems presented 
in the Hawaiian Islands the mind is filled 
with the hopelessness that one meets in the 
expression of a race that is doomed to ex- 
tinction. This hopelessness is shared by the 
whites who have grown to like these beau- 
tiful islands and their simple people, and 
who realize that soon they must leave the 
islands or sink to the Mongolian standard 
of living. 

Only the promptest action on the part of 
the Federal Government, forced to act by 
an aroused public opinion, can check the 
evils now fostered in these islands, can stop 
these islands from being made use of as a 
bridge over which the Mongolians can in- 
vade the Pacific coast states and bring 
about there the same conditions now exist- 
ing in Hawaii. 

The facts are that the sugar corporations 
of the Hawaiian Islands are over-capitalized 
and that any fair valuation shows large 
profits. If the sugar planters were pro- 
hibited from further importation of Mon- 
golian labor, they could and would get negro 
labor. They would have to pay such negro 
labor as much as it is paid in the southern 
states. The planters then could and would 
hire white foremen, overseers, and mechan- 
ics, for the negro is not as docile as the Japan- 
ese and Chinese. The South could easily 
spare in the next ten years from 50,000 to 
75,000 agricultural laborers. This would 
reduce somewhat the large profits of the 
sugar planters, but would still permit of a 
fair profit on legitimate investments. The 
passage of an act by Congress applying the 
provisions of the present Chinese exclusion 
law to Japanese, Koreans, and other 
Asiatic Mongolian labor is absolutely neces- 
sary to protect the people of our new 
posessions and of the mainland. Immediate 
steps should also be taken to have the 
present immigration laws enforced in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The Koreans now coming 
to these islands have their passage paid by 
the Sugar Planters’ Association in direct 
violation of law. The growth of the worst 
evil Mongolian labor thus stopped, American 
land laws should be enforced. 











WHERE WE STAND. 


By JAMES DUNCAN, SEC. GRANITE CUTTERS’ NATIONAL UNION, 


HE TIME is fast approaching when 
the great majority of corporations, 
as quitea number have already 
done, will realize that the proper 

and business-like way is to meet the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor to discuss and 
agree upon properly defined working rules 
and carefully prepared wage scales. Distrust 
and misunderstanding are the two greatest 
disorganizers of modern industry, and as 
long as the two great factors, capital and 
labor, stand aloof and fire at long range, 
that long will indiscriminate and unfriendly 
acts be perpetrated by each toward the 
other. Trade unionism stands for peace and 
prosperity. In crafts where it is strongest 
and best administered, conditions for the 
worker are the most desirable and the great- 
est amount of industrial tranquillity is ob- 
tained. Capital is there found to be in its 
soundest realm. Great financial bonanzas 
may not be advisable, but neither do we find 
the misery and despair of the poorly or- 
ganized worker or of the non- unionist. 

No contract should be more sacred than 
the trade agreement of organized labor. It 
is a matter of honor between the contracting 
parties that is neither circumscribed by 
surety companies’ bonds nor by compulsory 
edicts which enslave the body or dwarf the 
mind. It is regrettable that in too many in- 
stances these principles are violated both by 
the unscrupulous employer and by ignorant 
or unadvised workmen; but such mistakes 
should not be viewed as the failure of the 
labor movement any more than the collapse 
of a business venture should be considered a 
slap to civilization. The bar has members 
with a peculiar itching in the palms of their 
hands which only unearned greenbacks will 
soothe; the church has within its fold men 
who fall by the wayside or hear the voice of 
God calling them to a larger salary, and the 
labor movement has its bribe-takers—and 
the more is the pity that such should exist— 
but those who expect the trade union to be 
perfect, while to that extent complimenting 
it, are expecting too much for the time in 
which we live. 

Again, asserting that the economic move- 
ment is one of honor, words fail to express 
sufficient contempt for the official who bar- 





ters the confidence of his fellow-workmen 
either for lucre or for other personal prefer- 
ence. Such a man may revel in notoriety 
for a brief time, but honest and practical 
procedure will assert itself and will be dis- 
trusted both by bribe-giver and by his old 
constituents, the dishonored official will be 
relegated to the rear and will be remembered 
only as one recalls a disease. So much for 
the individual. No organization can long 
maintain the respect necessary to success, a 
majority of whose members permit an agree- 
ment to be openly violated or even casually 
disrespected. In the trade union movement 
the young organizations which have not yet 
learned to follow the lead of older unions in 
that particular can not do better than 
pattern after such of them as have by ex- 
perience proved that a fair and square 
observance of craft settlements is an essen- 
tial and fundamental principle of the labor 
movement. 

That violations of agreements sometimes 
occur is true, but it is also true that in every 
such instance a great mistake has been made. 
Sometimes the cause is found in hasty 
action by the oppressed or over-zealous 
workman, but often employers, in a mad 
desire to outdo some competitor, inflict un- 
bearable conditions on workers which arouse 
their antagonism and retaliation, and 
thereby violate the spirit of the agreement 
as fully as in the other case, and both 
reasons are equally reprehensible. This 
feeling will be in evidence on both sides as 
long as either retains the idea the other has 
no rights to be respected ; but if the up-to- 
date method, advocated by trade unions and 
also by the Civic Federation, is followed, of 
each conceding that the other has inherent 
rights and that both should meet and ad- 
just their differences in conference if pos- 
sible, and if not, then by arbitration, 90 
per cent of thelabor disputes causing suspen- 
sion of production and inconvenience to the 
public would be prevented. Along this line 
of thought the moral effect of such a body 
as the industrial department of the civic 
federation, standing as preceptor for the 
logical, rational, and pacific adjustment of 
commercial. affairs, will go a long way 
towards bringing otherwise discordant 
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elements into unison. It is not only essential 
to provide or suggest a way to adjust affairs 
of this kind after trouble has ensued, but 
they will be statesmen indeed of the highest 
rank who can formulate and put into use 
either customs or rules which will bring 
employer and representatives of labor 
together to formulate new agreements a 
month or more before the expiration of the 
old ones. Men’s minds are then cool and 
calculated to reason well, but when the 
excitement of a change is at its height, ill- 
digested advantage takes the place of better 
judgment and less satisfactory settlements 
are obtained. 

In conclusion, a word on limitation of 
production may not be out of place. Unless 
in a few instances where physical endurance 
is at stake, organized workers do not limit 
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production. In their collective bargain they 
declare for a minimum wage rate and leave 
the individual to produce what he can. Too 
often, however, the minimum rate in the 
bargain is considered a maximum rate by 
the employer and the public is thereby led 
into a misconception of conditions and trade 
unionism is again required to bear a burden 
which should be on the other fellow’s 
shoulders. If law will continue to tolerate 
the sweating system, for instance, sapping 
the vitality of men, women, and children in 
their effort to earn a mere pittance, it 
becomes a question of practical consideration 
if trade unionism should not supply the 
deficiency, as it does others, by seeing to it 
that human beings shall not be treated as 
mere machines, and be ground to death at 
the behest of a false commercialism. 





THE SONG OF THE SWEAT SHOP. 


Since early dawn, a human hive, 
The Sweater’s Shop, has been alive ; 
The busy wheels are purring, 
The nimble hands are stirring, 
Brains, eyes, and ears are whirring ; 
Flesh, Blood, and Iron in measured time, 
Beat, blend, and breathe in tune and rhyme: 
Rush, rush! Hustle along! 
Greed cracks the whip here o’er Poverty’s throng! 


As death’s dread knell blots out life’s day, 
This cry drives human thought away ; 
Reduced to serf and chattel, 
Worthless like dross and attle, 
And driven like dumb, dull cattle; 
Their daily labor they fulfill, 
Swayed by their master’s brutal will : 
Weld, weld! Hustle along ! 
Greed cracks the whip here o’er Poverty’s throng! 


No rest! not for one minute’s space ! 
Work on! with unremitting pace! 
With needles ever sewing, 
With treadles ever going, 
With shuttles ever flowing; 
No time to gasp a breath or rest! 
Such is the foreman’s stern behest: 
Press on! Hustle along! 
Greed cracks the whip here o’er Poverty’s throng! 


No air? For what? ’Tis thick with dust, 
With films of thread as with a crust! 
The atmosphere o’erheated, 
By sewers closely seated, 
Of oxygen depleted; 
Is fraught with germs of dread disease! 
What matters it? Work must not cease! 
Stitch on! Hustle along! 
Greed cracks his whip here o’er Poverty’s throng! 


To earn their living, here their lives, 
They sweat away in these hot hives! 
As bees for drones heap honey, 
They gather wealth and money, 
For some purse-proud, vain nonny; 
Their hours increased, cut down their pay, 
At their machines they work away: 
Cut, cut! Hustle along! 
Greed cracks the whip here o’er Poverty’s throng! 


At last, at last, quite late at eve, 
The stifling shop the toilers leave, 
To cheerless homes retiring, 
Worn out, dazed, dulled, perspiring, 
This self-same tune untiring, 
Pervades their brains, brings no release, 
From painful work, no rest, no ease: 
Rush, rush! Hustle along! 
Greed cracks the whip here o’er Poverty’s throng! 


At night, when tired of life and lot, 
Each toiler sinks on his hard cot. 
The busy wheels keep purring, 
The nimble hands keep stirring, 
Brains, eyes, and ears keep whirring 
Amid their restless, feverish sleep, 
As through their dreams these echoes sweep: 
Rush, rush! Hustle along! 
Greed cracks his whip here o’er Poverty’s throng! 


—R. A. THEODORA BLIss. 











EDITORIAL SECTION. 


Report of President Samuel Gompers to the Twenty- 
third Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, at Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





In historic grand old Boston, which gave and gives zest and life to the cause of human justice 
and human freedom; in Faneuil Hall, whose very walls echo and reverberate with the ringing elo- 
quence of its bravest souls crying out for the right, for liberty, and for independence; in this sphere 
where men fought and bled and died that others might enjoy the privileges and rights denied 
to them, it isin keeping with the honorable traditions and revered memories of these surround- 
ings and this sacred ground that representatives of the toiling masses of our country should in 
solemn conclave, and here in this hall made holy by its consecration to the rights of man, de- 
clare for and honorably and heroically carry to completion and full fruition the mission begun 
by the fathers of our Republic. Here where our fellow-workers inherit all the traits of intelli- 
gence, self-sacrifice, and heroism, and are as keen and active as any in our land in advocating 
and promoting the great cause for the uplifting of the toiling masses, it is meet that we counsel 
with them and take counsel from them. 

In our day the only consistent, persistent, and aggressive movement to maintain theliberties 
of the people of our land nowand for the future is the villified, yet noble and ennobling movement 
of organized labor. 

The greatgood any movement has accomplished in the uplifting of the masses has never been 
accorded it during the militant stages of its achievement; and ours is notand can not bean excep- 
tion. It must remain for the student and historian of the future to portray the struggles, the bur- 
dens, the heroism, the hopes, theaspirations, and marvelous achievements ofour great movement. 
All we can do in our day is to keep on and on and on, true to our highest conception of duty, hence 
true to our fellows, consciously and confidently relying upon the future, unhampered by prejudice 
and sordid avarice, to accord our purposes, efforts, and achievements in the interest of humanity 
the proud place in history which they so justly deserve. 

Permit me fraternally and sincerely to greet you and welcome you to this, the largest and 
most comprehensive gathering ever held of the representatives of the workers of our land. Upon 
you devolve grave responsibilities. Upon your deliberations a world of friends and opponents 
have their attention riveted. The toilers of our country expect and have the right to anticipate 
that you shall meet the great questions affecting their interests ina manner both intelligent and 
practical, and which shall redound to their permanent advantage. Our opponents will be glad to 
magnify or distort any shortcoming and utilize to Labor’s injury any mistake made or false step 
taken. If weshall butdevise the waysand means by which we may still further organize, unite, and 
federate our fellow-workers, secure for them more favorable conditions both in their employment 
and in their lives generally, weshall earn as well as deserve their good will and confidence ; we shall 
overcome theobstacles in our path and advance steadily and surely to the goal of our high pur- 
poses, when man to man shall brothers be, “for a’ that and a’ that.” With confidence in your 
intelligence and earnestness of purpose, and an abiding faith in the success of our movement and 
in its final triumph, this report is submitted for your respectful consideration. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR MOVEMENT. 


It isa source of gratification in which you will fully share that Iam enabled to report that 
never in the history of the labor movement, in this or in any other country, or, for that, never in 
the history of any movement for the uplifting of the toiling masses, has there been such a uniform 
growth in the number of unions formed, or in the number of wage-workers becoming members of 
existing unions, as has transpired within the past year. From October 1, 1902, to September 30, 
1903, we issued from the American Federation of Labor the following charters: 





IIIT a iois is i occnennaphicsnnvinneaonmaicianiaainiin mimesinin tants 20 
State Federations.............. seceiiahaciastidaninceiuiiteiaaindiiaeitentieiininaeuninide 3 
Central Labor Unions.............. 171 
Local Trade Unions and Federal Labor Unions............ ..... 1,189 

EE -snsticicsiaacnsiheitnaiianiideiacsionenebanenndpsiin< denaneiieunindiiansierininniaiieiniie 1,333 


Nineteen of these 20 international unions were organized and instituted by us from formerly 
affiliated chartered local unions, which accounts fur the large number of charters of local unions 
surrendered to the American Federation of Labor during the past year. 
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Five international! unions have amalgamated or merged into other international unions during 
the year. Since the close of the fiscal year, and not enumerated herein, one other important exist- 
ing international union has become affiliated. 

At the end of the fiscal year, October 1, 1903, we had affiliated to the American Federation of 


Labor— 





The gain in membership of our affiliated international unions and of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor during the past fiscal year has been 442,100; the average membership upon which per 
capita tax was paid to the American Federation of Labor during the year was 1,465,800. 

Of course, it is understood that the membership at the close of the fiscal year is much larger, 
by reason of the fact that our reports of the membership of affiliated organizations are based upon 
the average paid-up membership reported for the year, and the lesser number of the beginning of 
the year is subtracted from the increase during the latter part of the year, in order that the average 
may be struck. Then, again, it is well known that many local unions do not report to the inter- 
national unions all the members upon their books. Particularly is this so where there exists any 
arrearage in payment of dues, while at the same time those holding traveling cards are scarcely 


ever enumerated. 
Per capita was paid for the last month of the fiscal year, September, 1903, upon the following 


membership, 1,745,270. 

The first convention of the Federation was attended by a number who were not favo ably 
disposed toward either its formation or itssuccess. It wasa difficult task to protect the Federation 
from its enemies within as well without. Nineteen delegates appeared at the convention in 1882, 
only six international unions being represented, The years of struggle and sacrifices of these early 
days of our Federation may perhaps never be told or written, for with the confidence of the workers 
almost destroyed in organizations and men, they were either opposed or indifferent, and withheld 
their support. Looking back to those days of wavering friends, of secret and subtle opposition, 
with the hosts of labor disheartened and discouraged, and now viewing the splendid vantage to 
which we have gained, with the respect and confidence of our fellows who daily gather within the 
fold of unionism, it must instil deeply in the hearts and minds of all who are sincerely engaged in 
the movement for the uplifting of the masses, renewed courage, renewed energy, and renewed 
hope and confidence in that great cause with which we have the honor to be associated ; and 
which, if I read the signs of the times correctly, with the earnestness, devotion, and increasing 
intelligence of our fellow-workers, is ultimately bound to triumph, 

The wage-earners now stand in need of organization more than at any previous time in 
history. The wonderful improvements in machinery and in the tools of labor; the application 
of the great propelling forces of steam and electricity ; the division, subdivision, and classi- 
fication of labor; the tremendous energy and industry of our fellow-workers enormously increas- 
ing their productive power; these, together with concentration of wealth and industry, render it 
impossible for the individual toiler to safeguard either his interests, his rights, or his liberties, 
and makes essential the unity and federation for the well-being and progress of all. 

The work we have accomplished in organizing our fellow-workers and securing improve- 
ments and advantages in all spheres of life is gratifying and is creditable to all who have partici- 
pated ; but this can not satisfy. It must give us greater energy and impetus to work on and on 
until we shall have brought within the beneficent fold of unionism all who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow and shall have eliminated the wrongs too long borne and obtained the rights 


too long denied. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AND REACTION. 


There are indications that the era of industrial activity which we have enjoyed during the 
past few years has reached its floodtide, in that there is now somewhat of a reaction. Already we 
see some contraction of industry by which workmen have been rendered idle. It is true that the 
change is not pronounced, but it is sufficiently evident for notice and deserves our consideration. 
More especially shou!d this receive our attention since quite recently, acting upon the cuegiven by 
our most pronounced antagonists, the capitalist press has endeavored to place upon our movement 
the responsibility for the industrial reaction, That the charge is untrue is fully capable of proof, 
and to which I shall refer later herein, But attention is called to the fact that when the reaction 
first made itself manifest one of the great newspapers of our country questioned the representative 
employers, business men, and financiers of America to make answer as to what in their judgm: nt 
was itscause. Without attempting to enumerate the causes assigned by them for the industri.l 
reaction, it is worthy of note that under the first impulse of honest expression of opinion, before 
the minds of any of them were perverted by those who always desire to shirk upon the shoulders 
of others the wrongs or the errors of which they themselves are guilty, I repeat, with unprejudiced 
and unperverted mind, not one among the thousands who answered held organized labor in the 


least responsible. 


*The international unions have approximately 22,500 local unions, 
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Of course, to the thinking, observing men the insinuation or charge will have no effect. We 
understand, as every student and intelligent trade unionist understands, that under our present 
economic system periods of industrial activity and stagnation are equally natural. That a re- 
action did not set in sooner, or that it has not become acute, is due more than any other cause to 
the organized labor movement. 

Our movement has increased wages, shortened the hours of labor, and otherwise improved 
the conditions of the toilers; in other words, has made the workers greater consumers of the things 
that have been produced; and to this factor, supplemented by some organized method among intel- 
ligent employers, is due entirely the credit rather than the censure or blame. 

The era of industrial activity has been maintained and prolonged for a longer period than 
any similar revival in the last forty years, while its reaction has thus far been attended with less 
severity and is in itself less intense than similiar reactions heretofore. These industrial conditions 
are not due to any particular phenomenon, They have their cause and effect exactly as have the 
tides, attraction and repulsion, and the law of gravitation. 

In countries where the economic conditions of the workers remain stationary or substantially 
80, the greatest degree of poverty and misery always obtains, while, at the same time, industry and 
commerce know no progress, and are carried on under primitive conditions. Of course this is not 
cited as an indication that more improved conditions than even ours can not obtain when a 
normal and better economic life shall have been inaugurated, but it rather demonstrates the fact 
that industrial and commercial reaction can not by any specious argument be traced to the 
movement that tends to increase the consuming power of the wage-earners. 

As a matter of fact, the greater the power of consumption of the great mass of workers, the 
larger their wants, the higher is their standard of life, the greater the degree of industrial and 
commercial prosperity. Indeed, the constant growth in the wants and demands of the masses 
gives to industry and commerce an impetus and progress they can receive in no other way. 

At this time it is difficult to foresee the extent to which the industrial reaction may reach, 
although it is quite evident that, for the reasons already stated, it is not likely to become so pro- 
longed or so intense as previous industrial stagnations or crises. Yet itis well for us to view the 
situation as it is, and as it may become, and to consider calmly the course which we should pursue 
to meet it. To do this intelligently it will be helpful to consider the policy pursued by employers 
during similar periods in the past, a policy which here and there is now advocated; a policy which 
has proven not only injurious but perversive of the very purpose for which it was inaugurated. I 
refer to the policy of reducing wages as a means to tide over, or emerge from, industrial depression. 
In the past this has been resorted to, and, owing to the comparative lack of organization among 
the working people and also their comparative inability to resist, they were compelled to accept it, 
with the result that their consuming power was lessened, throwing still more workmen out of 
employment, rendering the situation still more acute, and thus still further prolonging the period 
of the crisis. 

It is the height of economic unwisdom to curtail the consuming power of the masses as a 
means to industrial revival or prosperity. 

No industry, no country, has ever become great, or ever can become great, founded upon the 
poverty of its workers. 

While I do not know to what extent our declarations and suggestions may influence 
employers generally in the effort to dissuade them from pursuing the unwise and unecomic fallacy 
of wage reductions, yet a clear sense of duty must prompt us to make our position upon this ques- 
tion clear and comprehensive. If we shall fail toconvince them as to the course which they should, 
or rather the course which they should not, pursue in regard to the effort to reduce wages, we will 
at least have the consciousness of having done our duty in the premises, and so to shape our own 
course as will meet the situation emphatically and unmistakably. 

The working people should resist any attempt to reduce their wages or to increase their hours 
of labor. 

We are better organized and better prepared to resist encroachments upon‘our condition than 
ever before; and, if perchance some of our efforts may be lost, it is better to resist and lose than not 
to resist at all; for to complacently accept a reduction in wages is simply to invite its repetition 
while it enfeebles our ability to resist further efforts in the same direction. 

In former periods of industrial stagnation employers often accompanied their wage reductions 
with discharges of some workmen, and then, as an inducement to those retained, suggested that they 
increase their hours of labor to, as they put it, “make up the loss.” In other words, those dis- 
charged, being a menace both to the conditions of employment, as well as the employment itself, 
were utilized as a means to further reduce wages and impose more onerous conditions, while 
the increased hours of labor of those employed further accentuated and made acute the industrial 
situation, , 

Surely, it is not rational to suggest, for the relief of an over-stocked or glutted market, that 
the workers shall curtail their power of consumption and then work longer hours to increase pro- 
duction. I submit that the policy of the labor movement is wiser and has in it the means to the 
sooner restore industrial activity and bring about its revival. 

We urge as a way out that wages be maintained, even if necessary, to resist reductions; that 
as a substitute for discharges of workmen, the work to be performed be divided, thus not only 
helping to bear each others’ burdens, but more quickly to restore activity in industry, trade 
and commerce, 
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STRIKES, AND FUNDS AS A PREVENTATIVE. 


During the year a considerable number of strikes occurred. From reports made to our office, 
compiled and enumerated in the secretary’s report, it will be observed that the gains achieved in 
the interests of our fellow-workers were considerable—advances in wages, reductions in hours of 
labor, and improvements in other respects—and that but comparatively few of the strikes 
inaugurated were defeated in the objects sought. Much of the expenditures reported because of 
strikes were made during last year. It will be observed, too, by reference to the table that many 
organizations have gained large advantages while they have expended infinitesmally small 
amounts, These are particularly attributable to the organizations referred to haying accumu- 
lated funds and systems of beneficial features which have given them such stability and 
resourcefulness that employers were more willing to concede reasonable and fair demands rather 
than at the outset risk losses which they know result from long drawn-out contests. 

In connection with this subject, I at this time desire to again impress upon the minds of my 
fellow-unionists the necessity of the payment of higher dues, the establishment of benefits, and the 
accumulation of reserve funds in the trade unions. These would not only be available in strikes 
which might occur, but they will be more potent in preventing them. Many organizations seem to 
believe that they will be immune from attacks, only to find themselves in the midst of an 
industrial conflict threatening their very existence. 

You who know me can not for a moment imagine that I am either pessimistic or that I lose 
courage. I am anxious, however, that we shall have the largest amount of success during periods o 
industrial activity, and not be compelled to recede an inch during any industrial reaction; that 
our organizations shall be strong enough in members, influential enough in solidarity, and powerful 
enough in financial resources so that we can successfully refuse to bear the burdens of the incom, 
petency or avarice of some of the captains of industry and other employers. 

It seems to me that it is wiser to risk the slower growth of our organizations, or even the 
loss of some members in times of industrial activity, than itis to invite discouragementand en- 
feeblement of the members as a result of defeat in contests. 

More strikes are avoided and averted by thorough organization and preparation for them 
than by any other known means. 

There isa most erroneous impression prevalent regarding losses occasioned by strikes, to 
which attention is invited. Of course, it is true that a strike involves the loss of work and wages 
for the time being, but there has not one strike occurred but it has been followed by greater activity 
in the trade. In other words, the time for the performance of the work and the payment of the 
wages has been deferred; that is, that the stoppage in the trade has been made to suit the con- 
venience and the purpose of the workmen, rather than the convenience and purpose of the em- 
ployer. 

A strike involving wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, even if temporarily 
defeated in the attainment of the immediate purpose, has always checked greater invasion on the 
part of the employers, or has paved the way for the ultimate achievement of the object sought by 
the workmen. 

Taking the strike as an economic or social factor, it has never lost. For men contending 
against deterioration or for improvement, if, say, they lose the strike, what occurs? 

Those eccupying a higher material condition do not displace those engaged in the contest. If 
they are displaced at all it is by those whose conditions are poorer or are unemployed, and, taking 
the worst view of the situation, it has been merely a change of personnel of those occupying the 
relative positions. 

But the truth is, and the entire history of industry has demonstrated it to be a fact, that the 
workers who have intelligence and manhood enough in their makeup to contend against the 
imposition of poorer, or to strike for better conditions, never go down in the economic scale. 

In other words, though the workmen may be defeated in the immediate contest, their 
character, perseverance, and ability always make for the next highest rung in the industrial ladder. 


AGREEMENT—CONCILIATION—ARBITRATION. 


And yet conscious of these facts, I realize that some strikes may be mistakes and hurtful, 
since the maintenance of industrial tranquillity, when reinforced by thorough and intelligent 
organization of the workers may accomplish much greater success on the road to the wage-earners’ 
material improvement. 

It is for these reasons, as well as to maintain industrial peace, agreement with our employers 
for the establishment of more rightful relations between us, that we advocate and stand for con- 
ciliation and arbitration before a resort to the strike. 


LOCAL STRIKES—DEFENSE FUND. 


Since the inauguration of our defense fund the local unions directly affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor, 1,747, have had all their various trade disputes come under my immediate 
administration and attention. This has entailed a vast increase of duties, for each dispute con- 
templated or inaugurated had to receive my direct consideration. Much of this work would 
be unnecessary were the unions better informed regarding the law governing the defense fund. 
Ninety per cent of the controversies that have arisen were by reason of demands for an increase 
of wages. In some instances the controversies have been due to the antagonism of the employers 
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toward the organization of their employes. In most of these cases the prompt appearance of an 
A. F. of L. representative upon the scene of trouble brought about an adjustment beneficial to the 
union, Everything possible has been done to avert strikes and to secure amicable settlements. 
The largest number of applicants were barred from receiving benefits from the defense fund 
by reason of the non-existence of the union for the required period of time, that is, one year before 
the application was made, while some have been barred because of their entrance upon strikes 
before making application and thus depriving the American Federation of Labor from making an 
effort at adjustment without a recourse to strike. The following unions have received benefits 
from the defense funds: 

Pipe Caulkers and Tappers No. 7348...............cscscccsesssseseeeeeeces $208 

Neckwear Cutters No. 6939...... = . 

nr Gr II UIPIND ID PIII. ncsusnccesedsseocsisntusnussconvaucennsiecaees 














Japanners and Finishers No. 9069...... iniininagiiibiaieibaetaciiaiitiaiianiennis 284 
Tackmakers No, 8557 a aa 
Hod Carriers and Building Laborers .................... eucseeseien sees (200 
Cement Workers No. 10762..... ... 200 
Laborers’ Protective No. 9080 200 
a E 
nr IID, WD IIT ns nisicci ec naitsninasienianietgnsenaniibisnimmeniens 600 
Egg Candlers and Poultry Handlers No. 9497..............ccc000000 112 
URINE OUI UIIES snerirsunencsnasaseitisinnenksnentianniiansvniovadanes 100 
Thus making the total amount expended from the 
SI iasserircectrincinsintnenineurnie enero ooeee9, 690 


The defense fund has been of advantage to the local unions because of the fact that employers, 
knowing that there is such a fund, were constrained to listen toand grant the demands of the 
unions; whereas, without this fund, they would know that the members of the unions were prac- 
tically at their mercy and would not have granted so many and favorable demands without a con- 
troversy, which might have meant defeat and disorganization. Then again, the defense fund has 
acted as a balance, keeping the unions within the bounds of reason, securing adjustments without 
the necessity of strikes, and enforcing on the attention of the locals the necessity for complying 
with the laws of the American Federation of Labor as well as using their own best efforts to build 
up and strengthen their own local unions, In a few instances where these strikes have been lost, 
the men and the unions have gained in prestige in the opinion of both their employers and the 
public. 
In regard to the defense fund I would recommend the following amendments 

Section 5 should be so changed that all payments to the unions from the defense fund should 
be to the bonded officer or officers of the local unions instead of as at present, to the president and 
secretary. This would protect not only the members of the union against the possibility of dis- 
honesty on the part of the officers, but would also protect the defense fund. 

This section should also be amended so as to require the local unions to have one or more of 
their officers bonded as a condition of being eligible to assistance from the defense fund. 

Some addition to the law should be made governing lockouts, giving the President and Exec- 
utive Council authority to pay benefits from the defense fund when a lockout has not been provoked, 
when the merits of the lockout warrant such payment; for it is evident that often an unprovoked 
lockout can not be reported before it has been enforced. Lockouts should be clearly defined. 

Some changes should be made in the phraseology of section 2 of the law as to when a strike 
has been “ recognized” by the president. Assoonas a union has notified me that it anticipates or 
is on astrike and I have either written an answer or sent a representative, it has been often regarded 
that the strike was “ recognized” and the claim for benefit made regardless of theother provisions 
of the law which prohibited allowance of the claim. 

The defense fund should be maintained and safeguarded in such a manner that it will be of the 
utmost benefit to the local unions in theirefforts to obtain better conditions, economic and social. 
The defense fund is not only a help to the local unions in time of need, but it is the means of edu- 
cating the members to the true principles of unionism ; that organization stands for the betterment 
of the laboring classes, without taking away from any man that which honestly and rightly 
belongs to him, and it will serve to educate the employing classes to the fact that labor has certain 
inalienable rights which must be respected, through the fact that this defense fand makes it possi- 
ble for the local unions to contend for their rights. 

I have endeavored to administer the law faithfully, sympathetically, and yet scrupulously, 
conscious that unless the local unions felt assured that their rights were vouchsafed in time of 
need they would appeal to some future convention for the entire obliteration of the defense fund 


JURISDICTION DANGER. 


It becomes my painful duty to again call attention to the very grave danger which confronts 
our movement by reason of the internecine strife due to the conflicting claims to jurisdiction. 
Owing to the acuteness of this question last year, the New Orleans convention made most 
strenuous efforts to bring about a solution of the various conflicting claims then made. Had all 
the organizations affected, yielded in good faith to the suggestions made and conclusions reached 
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that convention would have fully merited the tribute ascribed to it and which it deserved in being 
designated the “ peace convention” of the labor movement. In not many instances, however, 
have the organizations departed from their original claims, while several others, by their 
violation of their pledges to that convention to cease hostilities and to abide by the awards of 
impartial arbitration or of decisions reached by the convention itself, have rendered conditions, if 
possible, still worse. In fact, in some trades, where no conflicts existed, the organizations have 
deliberately changed their claims to jurisdiction with no better reason than that “ other organiza- 
tions have extended their claims,” they therefore saw no reason why their own claims to jurisdic- 
tion should not also be extended, thus demonstrating that when a wrong policy is once inaugurated 
its evil influences are extended until the gravest consequences and dangers confront the entire 
labor movement. The trade unions are the natural movement of the wage-earners to protect and 
advance their interests. The workers of the craft or calling associate the better to protect and pro- 
mote these interests. 

The alliance or federation of the trade unions is intended to protect and advance the class 
interests of all in those lines with which it is difficult for the single trade union to cope. 


HEW TO TRADE UNION LINES. 


The attempt to force the trade unions into what has been termed industrial organization is 
perversive of the history of the labor movement, runs counter to the best conceptions of the toilers’ 
interests now, and is sure to lead to the confusion which precedes dissolution and disruption. It 
is time for the American Federation of Labor to solemnly call a halt. It is time for our fellow- 
unionists entrusted with the grave responsibilities to help stem the tide of expansion madness lest 
either by their indifference or encouragement their organizations will be drawn into the vortex that 
willengulf them totheir possible dismemberment and destruction. There is virtueanda great meed 
of praise due in organizing our fellow-workers that they may defend and further their interests, 

No tribute too great can be paid those engaged in the past and in the present who have done 
and who are doing this splendid work; but virtue, merit, and tribute must be effaced unless 
we meet the conditions, aye, the awful calamity which is inevitable if trade union lines are not 
recognized and enforced—enforced not so much by an edict of this Federation, but by the common 
sense and power of the organizations themselves. The advocates of the so-called industrial system 
of labor organizations urge that an effective strike can only be conducted when all workmen, 
regardless of trade, calling, or occupation, are affected. 

That this is not borne out by the history of strikes in the whole labor movement is easily, 
demonstrable. Though here and there such strikes have been temporarily successful, in the main 
they have been fraught with injury toall. The so-called industrial system of organization implies 
sym pathetic strikes, and these time and experience have demonstrated, that as a general propo- 
sition they should be discarded, while strikes of particular trades or callings have had the largest 
number of successes and the minimum of defeats. Quite apart from these considerations, how- 
ever, are the splendid advantages obtained by the trade unions without the necessity of strikes or 
the interruption of industry. No one will attempt te say that a sympathetic strike shall under 
no circumstances occur. Under certain conditions it may be not only justifiable but practical 
and successful, even ifonly as an emphatic protest against a great injustice or wrong; but gener 
ally and normally considered, such strikes can not be of advantage. 

One feature in connection with a system of industrial organization and its concomitant- 
the sympathetic strike, has been overlooked. By its methods any one of our international organi- 
zations could be financially drained and actually ruined in a very brief period in an effort to sus- 
tain the members involved; while, on the other hand, ina well-formulated trade union movement, 
a large number of men of different crafts, belonging to their own respective international trade 
unions, could be indefinitely sustained financially and victory achieved. Atleast the organizations 
maintained, not only to continue that battle, but to take up the cudgels in defense of their members 
elsewhere, 

The advocates of the industrial system of organization undertake to correct an error by the 
commission of a graver one, the failure of our international trade unions to primarily provide 
themselves with large funds to protect theirown members and to assist their fellow-unionists of 
other trades when they are engaged in conflict. 

We should bear in mind that in our labor movement we are not building simply for the day 
in which we live; we are building for all time to come, if we but build wisely. The trade union 
movement is the historic development of the wage-earners’ struggle for fairer conditions of life, for 
right, and for justice. That movement has stood the test of time. It has secured for the workers 
the vantage ground they now occupy. To strengthen that movement, yet keep it as near as possi- 
ble to the lines upon which it has demonstrated its usefulness and capacity; to bring about a still 
closer federation among the distinctive organized international trade unions; to help bear each 
others burdens; to be helpful to each other in every viscissitude and effort for labor’s disenthrall- 
ment; these will notonly encourage the yet unorganized to unite with us, but more firmly cement 
the consciousness of solidarity and the bond of fraternity in the American Federation of Labor; . 
that each international union, that is, each wing in the grand army of labor, will itself feel more 
self-reliant, and all feel more greatly interdependent, the whole phalanx surely gaining day after 
day and year after year until we shall be invulnerable in peace, unconquerable in contest, indubi- 
table in the fulfillment of our mission in the establishment of good will among men. 
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APPLICATIONS TO REVOKE CHARTERS. 


It is not an uninteresting fact to state that there were applications from one or more interna- 
tional unions for the revocation of the charters of 30 international unions, and some of the com- 
plaining organizations were really disappointed that their requests were not granted. With the 
Executive Council I would have no hesitancy in revoking the charter of any affiliated organization, 
put to do so there would have to be good and substantial reasons therefor and no other means at 
nand by which the best interests of labor could be served. No doubt had the Executive Council 
easily yielded to the demands for the revocation of charters we should have had still more demands 
of the same character, and instead of having the best general organization of labor our country 
has eve: had, we would be divided up into fragments contending _.n open fratricidal war against 
each other instead of co-operating in a faithful, honest, and intelligent effort to accomplish the 
best results with the least dumination. 


SPECIAL ORDER GARMENT WORKERS. 


The convention at New Orleans revoke! the charter issued to “The Special Order Clothing 
Makers’ Union of America,” and declared under what conditions they should become part of the 
United Garment Workers of America, The employers in the trade, particularly in Chicago, were 
anxious to conform to the decision rendered by the convention, and a controversy was thereby 
inaugurated, several thousand men and women being out of employment and engaged in a contest 
to maintain a separate existence. Inasmuch as the employers pledged themselves not to reduce 
wages or interfere with other conditions and desired to operate union establishments, [ called a 
conference at Chicago, in which the representatives of both organizations participated, and urged, 
and finally succeeded, in having a mutual agreement reached rather than a decision rendered which 
might have engendered for the time being still greater bitterness to secure its enforcement. The 
terms of the agreement were faithtully adhered to by all concerned, and amalgamation has been 
effected. 

TAILORS AND GARMENT WORKERS. 

Since the adjustment of this controversy the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America has taken 
a referendum vote upon the question of the eligibility to that organization of the Special Order 
Clothing Makers, the proposition being defeated, since which the representatives of the Journeymen 
Tailors and the United Garment Workers have met and agreed upon a line of demarcation for 
the jurisdiction of their respective organizations and arranged for their co-operation to the end that 
a federation or an amalgamation of the organizations shall be eftected. 


THE UNION SHOP OR “OPEN SHOP."’ 


Recently the opponents of organized labor have started an agitation for what they eupho- 
niously designate as the “open shop:” and several employers, otherwise fair, having been persuaded 
that the proposition on the surface appears to be ethical, have advocated it. On the other hand, 
our movement stands for the union shop, not, as our opponents designate it, the closed shop; 
for, as a matter of fact, a union shop is not a closed shop. Any wage-earner, a member of an or- 
ganization in any part of the country, can enter the union shop. And any wage-earner, com- 
petent to fillany position in the union shop, is not only eligible to enter to work therein, but the 
organizations have their hundreds of missionaries at work, in and out of season, urging and 
pleading with them to enter the wide-open doors of the union, This so-called open shop is the dis- 
integrating factor that leads to the non-union shop; in other words, the shop which is closed 
to the union man, no matter from whence he hails or what his skill and competency. 

The so-called open shop influences wages and the standard of life to the downward course, 
for itis based upon the sycophancy of the most docile, and the most immediate needs of those 
in direst distress, of the poorest situated among the workmen. 

Agreements or joint bargains of organized labor with employers depend for their success 
upon the good will of the union and the employers toward each other. Neither should be subject 
to the irresponsibility or lack of intelligence of the non-unionist, or his failure to act in concert 
with, and bear the equal responsibility of, the unionist. Hence, the so-called open shop makes 
agreements and joint bargain with employers impracticable, if not impossible. ‘The union can not 
be responsible for non-unionists whose conduct often renders the terms of the agreement ineffective 
and nugatory. 

Inasmuch as the most conspicuous antagonists of organized labor are sponsors for what they 
term the open shop, upon the pretense of the liberty of the individual, the thought forces itself 
upon us to ask: 

“When, in history, have the opponents of any movement for the uplifting of the masses 
constituted themselves the advocates and defenders of the liberty and freedom of the people?” 

The whole hue and cry is designed to deceive the ignorant and enthrall the masses. 

I took occasion to say recently: “Toa non-unionist, despite that which his advocates say for 
‘him, can not be attributed the virtue of helping his fellow-workmen or contributing toward the 
establishment of more rightful relations between workingmen and theiremployers. No force but 
that of persuasion, moral and intellectual influence, should be exercised to convert the non- 
unionist to membership in our organizations, but it is hurtful from every viewpoint, and to every 
enlightened interest, to advocate the open shop. As the immortal Lincoln said: “This country 
can not long remain half free and half slave.”” So say we, that any establishment can not long 
remain, or be successfully operated, part union and part non-union. 
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With the facts before us, with our mission to fulfill, uninfluenced by attempts to place us in 
false positions, unswerving in our course for the attainment of the right, we will not be deterred, 
but will take on new zeal to organize the yet unorganized, uniteand federate those already organ- 
ized, and with clear vision and stout hearts move onward and forward for labor’s amelioration 
and final emancipation. 


LABOR MOVEMENT IN CANADA. 


The trade union movement in Canada is keeping pace with the movement in the United 
States and other parts of the American continent. Of course legislatively our fellow trade union- 
ists of Canada must have an absolutely free hand, unimpaired by interference from us of any 
character. We should give, as we gladly receive, suggestions and advice that may benefit each other 
legislatively. Any attempt on the part of either to interfere with the legislative policy that the 
other may believe advantageous would impair the influence and effectiveness of all. Despite the 
predictions of opponents to international trade unionism, the gain in membership in the trade 
unions in Canada during the past year was 4,686. From acircular issued to our international trade 
unions, covering the membership in Canada, together with contributions paid by and benefits 
paid to Canadian unionists, although responses do not cover half of the international unions, the 
following results are shown: 





International UNIONS FEPOTtiG .............ccccceccccrsessseseerssscscsccccose socesscoooeses 48 
Membership in the United States. senoennne -_ 709,197 
Es Bi IES sctenseicinsinserensnanecsntninsccesimnmnenin suiiesunlantciginiinainiion 19,710 

BE iictcecachieseisnitecnthipuinsinttins silat aieaeieatiiiaiapielliaiaebidetdleithdainasieaaebiaiaaiasiia 728,907 
Amount received from Canadian unionists.................cccccceeeesereneeeeenees $86,773.57 
Amount expended for benefits for Canadian unionists....................00+ 316,875.28 
Amount expended for organizing in Camada,........cccccccceeceeseeceeeeeeneee 12,682.13 
Number of officers, organizers, and other representatives in Canada 362 


This table does not include monies received by the American Federation of Labor from the 
Canadian unionists, or expended by it in their behalf nor does it include the direct American 
Federation of Labor representatives, and leaves wholly out of consideration the majority of the 
international unions which have not reported. 

During the session of the Executive Council held at Toronto, Canada, and having in mind 
the conclusion reached by the New Orleans convention regarding the relations of the Canadian 
labor movement to that of the remainder of the American continent, we had two conferences with 
the officers of the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress for the furtherance of the best interests of 
the working people of both countries. It was decided that all Canadian local central bodies affill- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor should be attached to the Congress, and that a prerequi- 
site to the issuance of a charter to any central body in Canada should be its attachment to the 
Dominion Congress. This matter is more fully discussed in the Executive Council’s report, which 
will be submitted to you. 

It was learned that a bill had been introduced in the Canadian Parliament making ita penal 
offense for any one not a British subject to enter Canada and advise or counsel with Canadian 
workmen to seek an increase in their wages. This was clearly aimed at American trade unionism 
under the misapprehension or misrepresentation that American trade unionists provoke strikes 
of Canadian workmen. The situation was made clear in a statement issued at Toronto and in 
addresses at public meetings. It will be observed that the proposed law (published in the June, 
1903, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) makes no provision prohibiting employers or repre- 


* sentatives of employers’ associations from helping employers in Canada in defeating Canadian 


workmen in any effort to protect their rights or interests. 

In a circular issued by the Employers’ Assuciation of the metal trades, October 1, 1908 ic is 
stated that in connection with the strike of the machinists at the Canadian Locomotive Company 
of Kingston, Ontario, the association, “to heip the company, had to import men from Europe.” 
What is true, in so far as concerns the pernicious activity of the employers’ association referred to, is 
equally true of other employers hostile not only to organized labor, but to workmen situated 
anywhere who have the manhood to protest against impositionjor who organize to obtain better 
conditions. 

In our movement itis well known that no strikes are ordered in one country tooccur in another; 
they are not provoked, aye, not even counseled or advised. When strikes occur on the part of 
members of any bona fide trade union affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, either in the 
United States or Canada, the initiative must be taken by those workmen who desire to strike, and 
the only participation of other members in the organization is either to veto the application to 
strike or to approve it, and in the latter event, to contribute financially toward sustaining the men 
engaged in a controversy. 

The Dominion governmentsome months ago appointed a commission to investigate a number 
of strikes which had occurred in the far West. From the commission’s investigation and report, . 
reflection is made upon some, but we can proudly declare that not one scintilla or shadow could be 
thrown reflecting upon the honor, integrity, and faithfulness of any organization affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor or upon any of its men. Recently I had an interesting conver- 
sation with the Honorable McKenzie King, chief of the Bureau of Labor for Canada, a member of 
the commission, and he substantially repeated this to me. 
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We have the right, then, to insist that the bona fide labor movement and its men shall not be 
ostracised or outlawed, particularly when it is the aim and work of the American and Canadian 
trade unionists of Canada and the remainder of the American continent to make for the well 
being, the good citizenship, the loyalty and the fraternity of all. 

We urge upon our fellow trade unionists of Canada to use their utmost endeavors for the 
maintenance and perpetuation of the fraternal bonds existing between us, and to submit to all 
fair-minded people of the Dominion, including their government, that unjust legislation, 
discriminating against the guiltless, must react to the disadvantage of its promoters, and do that 
which all enlightened men condemn when injustice is inflicted upon anyone. 


PORTO RICO. 


It was impossible to comply with the instructions for me to go to Porto Rico either last year 
or this year; last year, for the reasons given at New Orleans; this year, because of the illness and 
death of one of the members of my family about the time for which arrangements were made for 
meto go. Lam fully persuaded, however, from the information received from various quarters, 
that the best interests of the labor movement of Porto Rico and its full affiliation, pursuant to the 
laws and policies of the American Federation of Labor, make it necessary for the president of the 
American Federation of Labor to visit Porto Rico some time in the early part of the coming year. 


UNION LABELS. 


The demand for union labor, and particularly for union-labeled goods, has largely increased 
within the past year. The increase in the number of organizations and the increased membership 
in existing unions, have not only of themselves relatively increased the demand for union-labeled 
products, but these in turn have enabled us to secure a larger ratio of friends and sympathizers 
with our movement among the general public, which in turn has given a greater impetus to the 
demand for products bearing the union labels. This has also been aided by more extensive and 
systematic methods of advertising the union labels by the organizations issuing them, and the 
general discussion of the subject in the labor press. 

Pursuant to your direction, 33,2 bulletins were issued containing the exact reproduction in 
original colors of all the union labels issued by affiliated international unions and indorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor, as well as the union label of the American Federation of Labor 
itself. 

When the American Federation of Labor label was first issued one among the conditions 
upon which I insisted in order to entitle an employer to its use was that the hours of labor shall 
not be more than ten per day. Some months ago I directed that the hours of labor shall be reduced 
to nine per day as soon as existing agreements terminate in order to entitle the employer to the 
continued use of the label. This rule has been enforced in all union label houses, 

In the suspender industry the hours of labor, until two years ago, varied from ten to fourteen 
per day. A firm then, through an organization of its employes which had been effected, applied 
for the use of the American Federation of Labor label. I insisted that the eight-hour day would 
have to be enforced as a condition precedent. The firm agreed thereto, but stipulated that if it 
enforced and maintained the eight-hour day that the label would be granted to other suspender 
manufacturers only under the same conditions. To this I readily assented, since which time we 
have organized fourteen suspender workers’ unions. A larger number of suspender manufacturers 
now use the union label and all operate under the eight-hour system. The economic and material 
improvement in the condition of the operatives in this industry has been most marvelous asa 
result. 

CONSUMERS’ LEAGUES—LABEL LEAGUES. 

In connection with this question of labels should be mentioned the fact that in some cities 
some well-meaning, philanthropic ladies have organized consumers’ leagues. These leagues were 
originally intended to be helpful to secure amelioration in the condition of some of the working 
people. Lately some of these leagues have issued a label to employers simply because the sanitary 
conditions in which the employes work were improved, and these labels issued without regard to 
any consideration as to wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, and in some instances 
in rivalry to the union label of the organization of the craft. I do not believe that these consumers’ 
leagues have intended to work counter to the labor movement, and as a result of a conference 
recently had with a representative of a consumer’s league, when the matter was explained, the 
assurance was given that the issuance of the league’s label would be discontinued, Our union 
labels stand for improved sanitation as one of the conditions necessary to entitle an employer to 
their use. Further efforts in this direction will, I hope, eliminate this unintentional injury. 

And we could rightfully ask those who are now associated in, or who contemplate forming con- 
sumers’ leagues, to guide their course aright by instituting union label leagues, in which they can 
be of greater service and attain a larger degree of success by their sympathetic co-operation with 
organized labor. 

ST. LOUIS FAIR EXHIBIT. 

It having been decided that an appropriate and thorough exhibit be made at the World’s 

Fair (Louisiana Purchase Exposition) at St. Louis in 1901, | have had some, correspondence and 


conferences with those in charge, and although the space allotted to us for an exhibit is not yet 
definitely determined, we shall know very shortly. Assurances have been given, however, that it 
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will be ample for all purposes. I have corresponded with the officials of our organizations asking 
for— 

Copies of the official proceedings of all conventions. 

Copies of constitutions. 

Copies of official journals. 

All of these should be bound, if possible. 

The best print of the union label of each organization (framed), setting forth the title and 
description of the label, with the name of the organization and the product it is supposed to cover. 

Group photograph of each executive board, framed. 

And any other matters that would be of interest and value in preparing a comprehensive 
exhibit of the trade union movement of the country, so far as each organization is concerned, it 
would be appreciated if all would include the same in the matters sent to our office. 

Of course there are several months before the exposition will be opened,{but if a compre- 
hensive exhibit of trade union history, growth, achievements, and aspirations is to be made, it will 
require thought, time, and labor in its preparation. 

I now repeat the request for all tosend documents of all kinds in connection with the growth, 
development, and the beneficent work of our mevement. These, together with such material that 
we can prepare, will give us the opportunity of making an exhibit that will at once show the mar- 
velous growth of our movement and the great good it has wrought in the condition of our fellow- 
workers and the splendid future which awaits it in the mission it is ours to fill. Such an exhibit 
will reflect great honor and credit upon our movement, and I recommend that the president of the 
American Federation of Labor be authorized, by and with the consent of the Executive Council, 
to take such action as will make the exhibit at St. Louis conform to the character and work of the 
American labor movement. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


During the year more extensive correspondence has been had with the representatives of the 
labor movement of the different countries. It is gratifying to learn that the trade union move- 
ment of all industrial countries is not only growing, but assuming more concrete and compre- 
hensive forms. The fraternal bonds of unity are being constantly augmented between the 
intelligent organized workers of the civilized world, which must tend to the advantage of the 
workers and all the people thereof. The interchange of fraternal delegates has done much toward 
this. We in turn learn and teach, and all are benefited thereby. The reception accorded our dele- 
gates to the British trade union and to the Dominion congresses has been hospitable, cordial, and 
enthusiastic. We in turn extend a most hearty and cordial greeting to the fraternal delegates 
from our kinship organizations from Great Britain and the Dominion of Canada. We earnestly 
hope that their stay among us may be both pleasantand interesting; that everywhere they may 
go while on our shores they may meet with that kindly and generous cordiality and treatment for 
which our people are so well known; that their return to their homes may be safe; that they may 
carry the message of our intense desire for the closer unity of the workers, not only of their own 
and our country, but of all the civilized world. Let us work and hope, hope and work, that the 
word may go forth from this memorable gathering to the weak and the oppressed every where, that 
in the organizations of the toilers under the enlightened and beneficent banner of the trade union 
movement the pathway of progress is made brighter and the dawn of the better day bas arisen. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


A law was enacted creating a new department of government. known as the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, with a Secretary as its chief officer, who is a member of the President’s Cab- 
inet. Under the law several departments and bureaus were detached from other departments of 
the Federal service and were placed under its jurisdiction. Among the departments transferred 
was the Department of Labor, which was independent from any other department and is now 
designated as a bureau. While’ there is cause for regret that the Department of Labor has been 
deprived of its independent existence, we yet have the assurance of the Hon. George B. Cortelyou, 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor, that it is his purpose to have the Department 
serve the best interests of labor. 


EIGHT-HOUR BILL. 


Your attention is respectfully called to the subjects relative to legislation affecting the interests 
of labor. First among these is the eight-hour bill, which has been under consideration in the last 
three Federal Congresses, The House of Representatives unanimously passed this bill, and a large 
number of hearings were had upon the same before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

Notwithstanding great pressure brought to bear by the opponents of the bill against its being 
reported, the committee ordered, and a favorabie report was made thereon. Constant efforts were 
made to have the bill called up, but owing to the consideration of the Statehood and other bills 
which had precedence, it was not difficult for our opponents to prevent its consideration by the 
Senate. The bill, therefore, failed of passage with the expiration of the Fifty-seventh Congress, The 
bill is printed in the April issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and is commended to your 
consideration for such action and advice as you may give for the future guidance of your officers. 
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ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL. 


The bill commonly known as the anti-injunction bill and drafted by the attorneys of the 
American Federation of Labor, also passed the House of Representatives. The matter was before 
the Senate Committee on Judiciary, reported favorably, and then upon motion of Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, reeommitted to the committee. When that committee reported the bill it changed 
the essential features of the measure and contained a provision which made a pro-injunction bill 
from an anti-injunction bill. 

Let me make thesituation clear. There is not now upon the statute books of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of any of the State governments any law which authorizes or contemplates the issuance 
of writs of injunctions as they have been and are being issued in trade disputes between workmen 
and their employers. To such a change in the bill which made direct provision for the issuance of 
injunction we, of course, objected and preferred its defeat by non-action rather than its passage in 
the amended form. 


VIOLATIONS OF EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

Some time ago complaints reached me that the eight-hour law of the Federal Government was 
being violated by a firm of contractors at Wheeling, W. Va., in the construction of work for the 
Federal Government. The complaint, with affidavits in substantiation thereof, was submitted to 
the Secretary of War, who replied by quotingan opinion rendered by the Judge Advocate-General 
of the Army to the effect that “ it is not the duty of the Secretary of War to institute proceedings 
for violations of the act of 1892, Parties who think the law is being violated by contractors should 
submit their complaints to the proper United States attorney,” and that the War Department 
should be governed accordingly. 

The following letter was then addressed to the President: 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9, 1903. 

DEAR Srr: Under date of September 18th, I had the honor of addressing a letter to Honor- 
able L. M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, calling attention to the violation of chapter 352 of the 
law of August 1, 1892, commonly known as the “eight-hour” law, by contractors the Sheridan- 
Kirk Company, in completing dam number thirteen in the Ohio River at McMachen, West Vir- 
ginia. A number of affidavits were submitted, setting forth specifically the violation of this law, 
and a request was made for an investigation, and that, if it confirmed the complaint submitted, 
the Department should take such action as would tend to “rectify” the vio ation of the “eight- 
hour” law. Secretary Shaw, under date of September 19th, advised me by letter, that, inasmuch 
as the work referred to is being carried on by the War Department, my communication had been 
referred to the Secretary of War. 

Under date of October 6th, Iam in receipt of a letter from Honorable Robert Shaw Oliver, 
Acting Secretary of War, of which the following is a copy: 

“This Department isin receipt, by reference, of your letter of the 18th ultimo addressed to 
the Honorable the Secretary of the Treasury, inclosing affidavits relative toan alleged violation 
of the eight-hour law on the part of the Sheridan-Kirk Com pany, the contractors for the con- 
struction of lock and dam No. 13, on the Ohio River, near McMachen, West Virginia. 

“Replying thereto I beg to inform you that the Judge-Advocate General of the Army, in an 
opinion rendered recently on a similar complaint, held that— 

‘It is not the duty of the Secretary of War to institute proceedings for violations of the act 
of 1892. Parties who think the law is being violated by contractors should submit their com- 
plaints to the proper United States Attorney.’” 

Inasmuch as the War Department will be governed by the opinion rendered by the Judge- 
Advocate General of the Army, I appeal to you for a reversal of this opinion, and request that you 
issue an order, directing the War Department, or all departments of the Government, to enforce 
the “eight-hour” law. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the following provisions of this law: 

“It shall be unlawful for any officer of the United States Government or of the District of 
Columbia or any such contractor or subcontractor whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or 
control the services of such laborers or mechanics, to require or permit any such laborer or me- 
chanic to work more than eight hours in any calendar day, except in case of extraordinary 
emergency.” (The italicsare mine.) 

section 2 of the “eight-hour” law provides: 

“That any officer or agent of the Government of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia, or any contractor whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or control any laborer or 
mechanic employed upon any of the public works of the United States or of the District of Colum- 
bia who shall intentionally violate any provision of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and for each and every such offence shall upon conviction be punishes by a fine not to 
exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than six months, or by both such fine and im- 
prison ment, in the discretion of the court having jurisdiction thereof.” 

The Secretary of War is an officer of the Government of the United States, and, under the law, 
can not require “or permit” the violation of this law, and when that officer’s attention is called to 
the violation of the law, and he does not rectify it, he renders himself liable to the penalty, because 
he does “intentionally violate” the provisions of the act and is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

It was not, and is not my purpose to seek the punishment of the officer in question or the 
contractors who violate the law. y request was that an investigation be had with a view to 
ascertaining the accuracy of the complaint contained in the affidavits, and, it the investigation 
confirmed the complaint, that the violation cease and the “eight-hour” law be enforced. The 
same request is now respectfully submitted to you for such investigation and rectification, and, 
also, as already stated, the issuance of an order by you which shall set this matter entirely aright 
for the guidance of all the departments under the Federal Government. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, Washington, D.C. 


The President advised me that the matter will receive his immediate attention. It certainly 
seems fair that there should be uniform administration in all the departments of the Government 
in regard to the eight-hour law, which applies equally to all artisans, mechanics, and laborers 
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employed by the Government or coming under the jurisdiction of the various departments. This 
view was also orally communicated to the President, and it is confidently hoped that a general 
order, as indicated in the letter to the President, may soon be issued by him. 


EIGHT-HOUR AND INJUNCTION BILLS. 


As per your instructions, circulars were issued to every organization, every trade and labor 
union in the United States, containing a copy of the eight-hour bill and the anti-injunction bill, 
with request for such action and support in every conceivable way as could be given. 


IMMIGRATION BILL. 


As per your instructions, we advocated the passage of a comprehensive immigration bill con- 
taining an educational testclause. It was made perfectly clear that the bill could not pass Congress 
including that provision. Your president was urged not to risk the fate of the bill by insistence 
upon the bill sharing the fate of the educational test clause. I felt that no authority was vested 
in me to withdraw the provision referred to, yet I could not persuade myself that the interests 
of our fellow-workers would be furthered by the: failure of a more comprehensive law. The 
bill was enacted without the educational test clause. The advocates, however, of this measure 
propose to introduce it in this Congress; and inasmuch as the American Federation of Labor has 
emphatically declared in favor of the educational test for the purpose of restricting immigration, 
you are certainly warranted in authorizing your officers to use every honorable means within their 
power for the enactment of this and such other measures as will protect the interests of the people 
of our country. 

Within the fiscal year ending June 1, 1903, 857,046 immigrants have come to our shores. At the 
Scranton convention we had presented to us a comprehensive address clearly showing the deterlor- 
ating quality as well as the increase in quantity of the undesirable immigrants to our shores, We 
are not engaged in the discussion of the relative merits of the free trade or protective tariff policies ; 
butsurely, if the manufacturers are to have the continued protection ofa tariff, the workingmen of 
our country should not be compelled to bear the brunt of the fearful competition of the worstelements 
thatcan be gathered together from every corner, and the worst corners at that, of the whole world. 
The workers of our country are not narrow-minded, nor can the charge be truthfully made that 
they areungenerous. We assert in the interests of the masses of foreign countries as well as ourown, 
the floodgates of immigration to our country should be, if not entirely closed, at least so guarded 
that we may not be overwhelmed. So long as large numbers of the peoples of continental Europe 
can freely and without restraint or restriction come to our shores, not only will they help to bear 
down the conditions of the toilers of our country, but will afford the relief to the conditions ob- 
taining in the countries which they left; in other words, theawful economic conditions obtaining 
in those countries, through tyranny and misrule, are bolstered up and given a new lease of life, 
whereas, if proper restriction of immigration intoour country obtained, these people would remain in 
their own countries, and compel changes and reforms to the betterment of their own conditions 
in their own homes, thereby contributing to the uplifting of the entire human family. 


MONGOLIAN IMMIGRATION. 


Separate and apart from all other questions of immigration is the one that confronts us in 
the form of the Mongolian. We have a law, secured through our efforts, excluding Chinese from 
the mainland of the United States, and by proclamation they are prohibited from emigrating to 
the United States possessions. Efforts, however, have been made to make it appear that Chinese 
are necessary to the industry of the American possessions. That this claim is unfounded is 
demonstrated not only by the investigation made by the representative of the American Federation 
of Labor sent to Hawaii, China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, but is borne out by the statements 
of native and American workmen to the effect that there are sufficient numbers of men to perform 
all the work and all the kinds of work which now, or which may in the near future, be required ; 
that as a matter of fact, in the’Philippines there are more Chinamen, half-breed Chinamen, than is 
good for either the industrial development of the islands, or the economic, social, and political inter- 
ests of the Philippine people. In Hawaii the Japanese have invaded every industry and calling, and 
there, as well as in several sections of the mainland of the United States, have become and area 
growing menace to the well-being of our people. From every section comes the complaint and the 
warning that unrestricted Japanese immigration is as grave a danger to-day as was at any time in 
our history the unrestricted immigration of Chinese. This convention should ¢mphatically declare 
its position upon the immigration question, not only from continental Europe, but from China and 
Japan, into the mainland and the insular possessions of the United States. I would recommend 
that the appointment of a special committee be authorized early in our session to hold meetings 
during our convention and report thereto fully before its close. 

In connection with this subject-matter attention is called to the reports made by Mr, Ed. 
Rosenberg, who was appointed by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to 
fulfill the mission directed by the resolution of the New Orleans convention to investigate the con- 
ditions of labor in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands and other eastern countries. Two of these 
reports were published in the August and October issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and 
another, up to this time unpublished, will appear in the December or January issue. 

Your attention is also called to that part of Governor Taft’s report of October 1, 1902, to the 
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Philippine Commission on the Philippine labor conditions, which clearly shows the danger of 
Mongolian immigration into the islands. 

From the reports which reach us of the labor conditions in the Philippines and our own 
knowledge of the Chinese in our own and other countries, we have the right to and will dissent 
from Governor Taft’s suggestion that any Chinese be admitted to the islands under any conditions. 
We can not, however, but commend the very enlightened view he takes in his opposition to the 
general admission of Chinese, and also to the views he expresses on the labor movement. 

This extract from Governor Taft’s report is printed herein as Appendix A. 


SEAMEN’S RIGHTS. 

The last convention declared that as several treaties between the United States and foreign 
countries contained provision whereby seamen who desert (that is, violate a contract to labor on 
a private vessel) may be arrested, imprisoned, and forcibly returned to their master, there to labor 
against their will. That as this practice is contrary to human liberty and is a remnant of human 
slavery, it was decided to protest against such provisions in treaties and demand their repeal or 
amendment so that the seaman’s ownership of himself may be fully recognized. A copy of this 
declaration was forwarded to the President and to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The President advised that the matter had been referred to the Secret iry of State, 
to whom all matters regarding treaties are referred. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the Senate stated that the matter would receive his most thorough consideration. 


CRIMPING SAILORS’ WAGES BILL. 


We have been successful in defeating a pernicious measure introduced in Congress by Mr. 
Allen, of Maine. The bill proposed to repeal the law which we secured some years ago in the inter- 
ests ofthe seamen. The law guarantees sailors engaged in the coastwise service and nearby for- 
eign countries the right to quit work when their vessels are in safe harbor. 

Another bill inimical to the interest of seamen was introduced by Senator Frye, of Maine, by 
which it was proposed to repeal the law prohibiting the allotment of seamen’s wages. Had Senator 
Frye’s measure been successful it would have re-established the system by which the seamen 
would have been placed at the mercy of the unscrupulous boarding-house keepers and crimps. 

Senator Frye’s bill was reported favorably by the Senate Committee, and the Allen bill was 
reported in the House, striking out all the provisions Mr. Alleu had in his bill and substituting all 
of Senator Frye’s ul otment of seamen’s wages bill. That this was not by any means an accident 
or coincidence is quite apparent, It required the greatest energy and co-operation on the part of 
the representatives of the Seamen’s Union, our legislative committee, and the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to secure the defeat of both measures. Too great credit can not be 
given to Congressman Underwood, of Alabama, fur his invaluable assistance in defeating this 
measure, 

PLATE ENGRAVERS. 


At the request of our American Society of Plate Engravers, I brought to the attention of the 
President the injustice which was about to be practiced under a civil service rule which he had 
been induced to order, permitting map engravers of foreign countries to take competitive exami- 
nations, and at a rate of compensation below that set by the organization of the craft. The Presi- 
dent issued an order revoking the obnoxious civil service rule. The question of enforcing the 
minimum scale in the United States Geological Survey has not yet been fully determined, 


ANTI-TRUST? ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION. 


Attention has been called to the fact that under the guise of so-called anti-trust laws lay the 
hidden purpose to attack the organizations of labor. We are all familiar with the so-called 
Sherman anti-trust law, and we are also aware of the fact that under its provisions the only persons 
ever indicted were a number of workmen who sought to protect their interests against an opponent, 
and that under the pretense of its provisions and the so-called interstate commerce law the Federal 
courts have issued the many injunctions enjoining workmen from doing those things for which 
there is absolutely no prohibition in the laws, and the doing of which is in no wise at variance or in 
conflict with the Constitution or any of the laws of our country. It is because we have detected in 
the various proposed bills, ostensibly to restrict or govern the trusts and other corporations of 
capital, the insidious purpose to attack the trade unions, which, by the way, have no semblance to 
the trusts, that we have urged in all measures of this character the following clause: 

“Nothing herein shall be so construed as to apply to the organizations of wage-earners 
having for their object the regulation of wages, hours, and conditions of employ ment.” 

With one exception this proposed clause has always disclosed the real purpose which the 
proposers had in introducing their so-called anti-trust bills both in the Federal Congress and State 
legislatures ; for whenever this exempting clause was submitted the proposers were unmasked and 
abandoned their bills. The exception to which reference is made is the State of Texas, where, in 
the last session of its legislature, a so-called anti-trust bill was introduced. The amendment 
exempting the unions from the operations of the bill was proposed, but not adopted. The assur- 
ance was given by the advocates of the bill, and the opinion was rendered by the attorney-general 
of the State, that under no circumstance could the provisions of that bill be interpreted toapply to 
organized labor; and yet, within a few weeks after its enactment, the first who were dragged into 
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court under its provisions were the members of organized labor in the State. Some of our fellow- 
workers will not learn by the experience, or they fail to heed the advice which those 0 experi- 
ence may give. In those cases they will have but themselves to blame for the situation which 
will surely confront them. It is worse than folly to join in the hue and cry raised by our opponents 
and the faddists for legislative demands ostensibly aimed at combinations of capital, but really 
directed against the organizations of labor. 

Labor’sjopponents are subtle and know that the work of the trusts and other combinations of 
capital are done by the few ; that theiroperations are secretive, while on the other hand the actions 
of organized labor, even if only {by reason of the large numbers, must of necessity be open and 
above board and susceptible to the interpretation or the misinterpretations of the friend or foe as 
the case may be. 

Organized labor and its members are law-abiding. They ask no immunity from the law. 
They ask, and have aright to demand, that there shall be accorded to them the constitutional 
right of equality before the law. We protest against the distortion of the law by which the same 
acts, when performed by other than workmen, are pronounced proper and lawful, but when per- 
formed by workmen are adjudged improperand unlawful. We protest, too, against the enactment 
of any law which seeks to make unlawful the exercise of rights guaranteed to us by the funda- 
mental law of the land, the Constitution of the United States, 


SO-CALLED ANTI-BOYCOTT LAW. 


Alabama recently adopted what is commonly called an anti-boycott law, which makes it 
illegal “to print or circulate any notice of boycott, boycott cards, stickers, dodgers, or unfair lists, 
publishing or declaring that a boycott or a ban exists, or has existed, or is contemplated against 
any person, firms, or corporation doing a lawful business, or publishing the name of any judicial 
officer or any other public official upon any blacklist, unfair list, or other similar lists because of 
any lawful act or decision of such official.” 

It will be observed that the law not only attempts to prohibit the so-called boycott, but also 
strikes a blow at the political liberty of citizens of the State. If the latter provision of the law just 
quoted makes it unlawful for citizens to place upon an unfair list any judicial officer or other 
public official, it might better be termed a law to perpetuate in office those once elected thereto. 
Opposition to public officials is because their acts as officials may be perfectly lawful, but 
which the people have come to regard as entirely hustile to their interests, A judicial officer mis- 
interpreting the laws, the members of a legislature voting away public franchises, or the governor 
passing and signing a law restricting the freedom of the press or prohibiting freedom of speech ; 
these would all be the performance of “lawful” acts, as contemplated by this so-called anti- 
boycott law, and yet organized opposition to oust such officials who have flagrantly violated 
fundamental principles and guarantees, or who may flagrantly enact the laws hostile to the 
people’s interests, is prohibited and declared unlawful. 

I imagine that so long as men have their likes and dislikes and the people have their inter- 
ests to subserve, they will give their patronage to their friends and refuse it to their opponents; 
they will favor or oppose judicial officers or other public officials, and that so long as any vestige 
of liberty obtains in our land, the economic and political boycott, known by any name, will be re- 
sorted to and successfully practiced. 

It might not be amiss for our fellow trade unionists of Alabama to place upon their unfair 

list those public officials primarily responsible for this perversion of law and invasion of con- 
stitutional liberty, and thus make a test of its invalidity. At the same time no effort should be 
left untried for a repeal of this law and to wipe it from the statutes of the State which it dis- 
honors. 
In connection with this Alabama anti-boycott law, I would suggest that if any of our organi- 
zations in that State should be charged with a violation of the law they should insist upon their 
right of a free press and free speech. If any circular contains the truthful statement of the facts in 
controversy between workmen and their employers; if a respectful request is made to friends to 
give their patronage preferably to friends than opponents, then all will be acting within the limits 
of their constitutional rights, the efforts of labor’s enemies as indicated by this Alabama law tothe 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It should also be noted that the same law has a provision against blacklisting ; but this, as is 
well known, has ever been ineffective, as provisions in other State laws of a similar character have 
shown. But quite apart from this, a recent decision by a Federal court declares it to be perfectly 
lawful for any employer to keep a blacklist and to furnish a blacklist of discharged employes to 
other employers so long as the information given is based upon truth; that employers have the 
right to discharge employes for any reason atall, This in itself would eliminate any advantage, 
if advantage there could be, by this provision in this Alabama law. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


We have been successful in the past year in securing the enactment of laws in Oregon, Texas, 
and Alabama restricting the labor of children. In Alabama the law is not such a one as to give 
satisfaction, but it is a beginning upon which we may justly count for improvement in the 
future. In New York and Pennsylvania the existing laws governing child labor have been 
materially improved. We can be engaged in no more praiseworthy work than to save the children, 
to protect their lives from the exploitation of avaricious employers, to gain for the children of 
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our time and of the future, not only the right to live, but the right and opportunity of an educa- 
tion, of light and sunshine, and of play, that they may physically and mentally grow and morally 
expand, that they may become strong men and women of the future, ready to enjoy the privileges 
and perform the obligations devolving upon them in their time. 


INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING AND LABOR. 


The last convention directed me to make an investigation regarding the attitude of certain 
college professors and teachers in the public schools toward children of the working people and 
the economics of the day relating to labor. Early in the year I communicated with a number of 
persons, both connected and unconnected with the labor movement, and who were in position to 
accurately know. Although a large number of replies have not been received, yet those which 
have reached me concur in one way or another in the judgment expressed by Professor Edward W. 
Bemis, who answers my question as follows: 

(1) That many different points of view are honestly represented by our college and university 
teachers, and some are progressive and seek to keep in touch with labor, monopoly, and taxation 
problems and kindred topics; while others are more interested in purely theoretic or historical 
subjects. 

(2) The average teacher does not have a chance to appreciate fully the industrial problems of 
the day. He is living on a fixed salary, which does not vary from year to year, while his position 
is comparatively fixed and independent of crises, strikes, trusts, etc., which so vitally enter into 
the life of the day. 

(3) He is usually connected with some institution which either obtains its funds from men of 
large wealth, who are making money rapidly in connection with special privileges, or he is in 
some State institution which depends for its financial development upon State legislatures, which 
in turn are largely controlled by corporate interests that have some ax to grind. All this creates 
an atmosphere of conservatism. The social relations of a college or university teacher are likewise 
usually among those not largely in sympathy with the problems that you have in mind. 

(4) There has been, during the last ten years, a growing tendency among trustees of both 
public and private universities in selecting new men to take those who have not said or written 
anything likely to antagonize possible donors. Consequently, the men selected, while in most 
cases sincere men, are likely to be men of a conservative point of view along the line of applied 
economics. 

(5) Despite all these influences the college teacher inevitably imbibes some of the spirit of the 
age and can not teach his subject without calling attention to some of the best of the liberal books 
and articles bearing upon it. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


It has been found impracticable for the auditing committee to meet exclusively at the city at 
which the convention is to be held. It now requires nearly two weeks’ time for this committee to 
perform its duties, and the books of the American Federation of Labor can not be taken from head- 
quarters for two weeks in advance of the convention, and, perhaps, two weeks ‘of the convention. 
I would therefore recommend that article 3, section 4, be so amended that the auditing committee 
may meet at such place as the president of the American Federation of Labor may direct and at 
such time prior to the convention as the president may determine is necessary for the proper 
performance of the duty. 


ORGANIZERS—LABOR PRESS. 


Pursuant to your instructions, and because of the means with which to carry them out, an 
additional number of special organizers was appointed during the year to carry on the work of 
bringing within the fold many of those who had theretofore been unattached to our organizations. 
In the past year, for special organizers, and contributing toward the expenses of volunteer 
organizers, we have ex pended $60,000; for printing, organizing literature, other than the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, together with cost of mailing and postage, approximately $15,000. This, supple- 
mented by the more systematic work of organizing by our international unions, has accomplished 
splendid results, 

We have received reports from but 254 of our more than 1,100 organizers, upon the number of 
local unions which they have formed for international unions within the past year. From these 
254 reports the following table of local unions is prepared, showing to which international unions 
these locals have been attached : 





Plumbers and Gas Fitters.......................+ — 29 I nh cicectaasctinininnnnnsiaainiacaaiiaisianbeiin 1 
Painters and Decorators 45 STII cnnrintennnnscnssasnassescnnnnsensmastivnreineees 1 
SII is ioeniemnnsintabitiinnsioneinndaiosadiennesanutenn 14 I piicaniticnscerieiistintbcensannceinenensainicnniainnins 75 
Wire and Metal Lathes.........ccccccccccccsscescessees 7 Hotel and Restaurant Employes................... ty 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters................ Oe FI iecrecenenisecesntictininsnenintanernnncntcicseseninnserenss 36 
IE TI cia teadsndnieeninchsiinnadtatannantnsimineneds 15 Meat Cutters............cccccccescores enantio iilinsadaniaiinanes 29 
ee Ne Se Is ccaincnsctccsessntenncnssencenseense RR a EE, 
Se niitntnietvinsnntciinspnncdeninnsemneanicsnmncenauciin BS Fe We inceecse cs ccscvsecssccnscevccccccccesscccepnese 25 
III scccansiiciagnnesebenenninie spanemsncnnieenisinns 28 I We vc cicescsssnccess -<ccanitnrevesesonsseeeee 24 
Be IID bit pitasinniiantintentinnacansnniuamisiensnenencsetennes 8 NN cccncntinnistnttcnsccininiswinseennpeistinebinintuneni ees 24 
Biriekzrin gers GE MasOMs ....ccccccccccescccccscccsscesees 24 I FI cise nc cscnes cencnnsesecsceseniccsovens 21 





BN cenevenstnvinevesccassnnnsaquinapedinrntcatatenanenavies OE ET isbiaieeniainies 21 
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I scicicciiesscriiniiiitcniiintiatniniiiapiiatsinhdapitlinnas 61 Street Railway Employes.............sescesreeeees 20 
Allied Metal Mechanicd.............ccccecccsccscssssoees 22 a TRI viciiacncsnvitccanecsensssnneznrersecrevsesstnaiinnevie 19 
Blacksmiths...... csnrtinnesonveseeebbnacneninenctuawossccnnentens nD 
Boilermakers... .... selniianantenenneanseinnanieineneannitoann SF 0 Ei cteenes  eetereiiinninion 18 
NN TIN iciscncinusitincsentncnisticinesinnicnsiate 30 Interior Freight Handlers ............c000-s000eeeese0 17 
ee nn an ee sissies ccinnttinniscenctnhannniiaaniannivinieti 15 
NE TEPID cnscncsnsnisncncnesteietnnnseeiinnnnn 31 Flour and Cereal Mill Employes................... 15 
Re PIII onal incsicchicsniiniitimaininligiecaelisanenienuaia JT Bootand Shoe WoOrkers.......000cccccoce-coccscsscesese 14 
EE | Mineral Mine Workel..............00ccccccsseseseeesenes 13 
Blast Furnace WOrker............ccccccsssccosesscessees 2 Brewery Workers........... ‘ . il 
Patternmakers. 3 United Mine Workers...... 11 
Iron Molders ...............+. 7 #£Shipwrights, Joiners, etc. ll 
4ron and Steel Workers.. 2 Typographical Union............ ll 
Stove Mounters............. 1 Carriage and Wagon Workers. — 
Upholsterers........ 9 Commercial Telegraphets ...............ccccceeessrees 2 
Women’s Label League 9 Cloth Hat and Cap Maker..................0cce 2 
Se 9 Amalgamated'Glass Workers............0c0+ 2 
Shingle Weavers............ os = 2 
NN icccsiccenicticintisininacinsinincnninnintienaniencenmass 8 Coal Hoisting Engimeers..............00ccccesceeeereenee 1 
Maintenance of Way Employes.................... 7 Glass Bottleg Blower................ccccceceeeeecenenneees 1 
Railway Cleri............0c0cc.c.0c0seccceee enseeaenneeuune: 7 Petey CBR sccm cocssscnnses sosecsncesncssenessescccsveeiunne 1 
United Mime Wor tet e....:...<cccccsccoscssssseseseseeses 6 Piano and Organ Worke®, ........c00ccceeeeee 
SoU sscessnsinditinniisiicntopen dcnncntichetniniechentininentteniiabtenaunwesian 6 POCtere, OperAts Ve. ...ccrccccre recess cosceseocess coseee esos 1 
TERA LT ILE AT AE 5 ee TI csctsnecentenicocvennssnensenstestatenntens 1 
i, EE eae ae ne ee ee 5 Rabber Worcs .cccce cece: .00000 evesece0+s l 
Ladies’ Garment Workers....................:00+-0++++ 5 Watch Case Workers ................00+ l 
Amalgamated Leather Workers 5 Theatrical Stage Employes. 1 
Marble Workers 4 Locomotive Engineers... 1 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods q Railroad Conductors .. 1 
Printing Pressmen................ ‘ 4 Railroad Trainmen........ nm, & 
Railway Expressmen. b American Federation of Labor............000+ 359 
QUAY MED .........ccc0000 ponesastsnnnamenesvesoonnnncene 3 


Of course, this is but a small:number of}those unions which have been organized through the 
efficiency and activity of the! American{ Federation of Labor organizers; and this will be more 
clearly demonstrated when it is|pointed out!that the charters issued by the American Federation 
of Labor are nearly all of them {through thelefforts of our organizers; that there were 1,313 local 
charters issued by us, yet the 254 organizers report but 359 of these unions organized by them to 
which charters were issued by the American Federation of Labor direct. The proportion of organ- 
izers not reporting the unions organized by them and chartered by us will indicate the number of 
unions organized, attached to their respective internationals and unreported in this table. 

In former reports I have taken occasion to commend the zeal of our organizers, both volun- 
teer and special. I can only reiterate and emphasize the deep obligation under which our move- 
ment must necessarily be to the men who bear the brunt of unwisdom and prejudice in going 
among the unorganized and carrying to them the word of welcome, of hope, and encouragement: 
Primarily the consciousness of having performed the high duty in the interests of the workers as 
well as of the entire human family must be thei compensation and reward. We can but attest 
our appreciation of their work by co-operating wth them so long as life and strength may be ours 
in the uplifting and ennobling work. 

Nor can we be unmindful o. the splendid work done in advancing our cause by our official 
journals and the labor press generally. Often, under most adverse circumstances, under great 
effort and sacrifices, is the cause of labor defended and maintained, Though some have fallen by 
the way, others have stepped into the breach and proclaimed the doctrine of justice and fair-deal- 
ing for labor and enmity toward none. Despite the fact that ours is one among the youngest of 
industrial countries, and that our labor movement is therefore of comparatively recent growth and 
development, yet no country can proudly boast of so large a number of magazines, official journals, 
and labor papers, or so ably conducted as is the labor press of America. Not merely as a platonic 
declaration, but as an earnest appreciation of the splendid service rendered our cause, our fellow- 
unionists, our fellow-work men, friends, and sympathizers every where, should give the labor press 
unstinted support, 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, our official monthly magazine, is unquesticnably now the 
standard publication in the economic world, and is so regarded by trade unionists and students, 
not only of our own country, but the world over. In correspondence with statistical and other 
departments of labor of the federal, state, and foreign governments it is accepted as the best and 
most accurate reflex of the American labor movement. College professors, students, and those 
called upon to debate the various and complex questions of trade union growth, principles, and 
philosophy, and those in our own ranks advocating upon the public platform the cause for which 
we stand, accept it as their text-book, guide, and teacher. Its columns are quoted and referred to 
in every standard work upon the labor problem, and, withal, it is an educator to the unorganized. 
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Its articles, reports, and editorials are republished in the newspapers and magazines. It sets forth 
the thesis of labor; it is the educator of the unorganized, and it commands the respect even of 
vur opponents. 

The contents of the magazine have grown frotn 288 pages in the first volume of 1894 to more 
than 1,000 pages in volume 9 of 19 2, and 1,244 pages for the eleven months closing with the current 
number— November, 1908. With its extension in pages, it has been improved both in quality and 
variety of matter as well. 

We have published symposiums upon some of the most important features in connection 
with the labor movement and the labor problem. We have had contributions from the keenest 
thinkers and most competent writers. 

The department of reports from our organizers, officers of international and of local unions, 
forms a comprehensive review of the lavor conditions throughout the country, giving the news 
from the field of industry obtainable in no other way and published nowhere else. Increases in 
wages, reduction of hours, improved conditions gained by strikes or without strikes, work done 
for union labels, unions organized during the preceding month, city ordinances or State laws 
passed affecting labor—these features are also exceedingly valuable to all who take an interest in 
the industrial affairs of our country. 

In order to secure these reports accurately and comprehensively, blanks are forwarded to all 
organizers, with return prepaid stamped envelop», and also to secretaries of unions, while considera- 
ble time and work are necessary for an intelligent digest and presentation of these reports for pub- 
lication, and these in themselves necessarily entail a considerable expenditure. 

Apart from the symposiums on various other topics, we have enlisted the co-operation of the 
officers of the international trade unions of the country, who have contributed succinct yet accu- 
rate and intelligent histories of the origin, the growth, and the work of the American trade union 
movement, These form a comprehensive insight into the history of the American labor move- 
ment, In the current number is published a review of the progress of the international trade 
union movement for the year. 

We have correspondents in England, Germany, and Austria, who regularly furnish us with a 
monthly letter and review of the trade union movement of their respective countries, and occa- 
sionally we receive correspondence from France, Italy, Spain, Australia, and other countries. 
The publication of these, together with all other matter in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, gives to 
students a fair conception of the activity of our movement the world over. 

It is not my desire to set forth either the merits, or, as some may believe, the demerits of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, editorially considered, except to say this, that it has been my 
constant aim to clearly set forth and defend the principles, the policy, the methods, and the entire 
aspirations for which we stand. Whatever criticism may be indulged in, no one,I think, can 
truthfully aver that there has been any equivocation or failure to assert our position upon any 
subject coming properly within the sphere of trade union activity. Noone has dared assail our 
movement without the censure, the ex position, and the rebuke deserved. 

In the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we publish all official matter, detailed financial state- 
ments of all income and expenditures, circulars, appeals, notices, and other documents for the 
discussion and education of our fellow-workers and the general public. In the past fiscal year we 
have printed— 





Pages 
Secretary’s monthly financial statement (composition, price and a half)................. 152 
Executive Council minutes.................. bucibineribensveeuesianiine sbamineianacnansibdii nieuidaninnninnientiate 30 
Fair and unfair list, circulars, official notices, and labels..................cccccccceeeseeeeeeceeeeeenees 4l 





Total pages ..... 


The law requires that the secretary shall forward a copy of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
each month to the officer of every affiliated organization. A copy is also sent to each of the 
organizers of the American Federation of Labor. All these are sent free, and no accounting to the 
credit side of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONISr for all these expenditures and cost is given. 

It should also be stated that up to the close of the fiscal year there was due to the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST from outstanding debts, much of which has since been received, and all regarded 
as a safe asset, more than $9,500. 

The secretary quite properly feels that he has no authority to place a number of these expendi- 
tures and costs to the account of the American Federation of Labor. I am quite satisfied that 
many of them ought to be so accounted, and I, therefore, recommend that authority be given to 
the secretary to make such accounting for the future. These, together with new plans in contem- 
plation, will not only make the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST self-supporting, but in due time be a 
source of revenue to the American Federation of Labor. 

But apart and beyond all these considerations, there is no question in the minds of any of our 
friends and fellow-unionists as to the effective work and agency the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
is to our movement. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 
For many years the American Federation of Labor has advocated the extension of the peo- 


ple’s veto to practically all laws through the initiative and referendum. Two years ago in my 
annual report attention was directed to the way the referendum had been secured at Winnetka, 
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Ills. That convention directed that the details be explained through the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, which was done, and I am glad to report substantial progress. 

This Winnetka system, frequently termed \the Rule-of-Procedure system, has been adopted 
and is in successful operation to-day in Detroit, Mich.; Toronto, Canada; Geneva, Ills.; Waco, 
Tex., and probably elsewhere. In Toronto and Geneva there is included a direct initiative. In 
Toronto and Waco this was installed by organized labor simply by questioning candidates. There 
was practically no expense and no partisan feeling. In State affairs, also, this idea has been 
making headway. Shortly after our convention of two years ago, at which the Winnetka system 
of questioning candidates was briefly outlined, the annual convention of the Missouri State Feder- 
ation of Labor provided that all the candidates for the legislature should be questioned as to 
whether, if elected, they would vote to give the people of the State an opportunity to vote upona 
constitutional amendment for the initiative and referendum. Success has crowned the action of 
the State Federation of Labor. The amendment submitted, applies the direct initiative and 
optional referendum to constitutional, statutory, and municipal law. 

In Massachusetts the State Federation of Labor, with the assistance of the Grange, has 
secured the passage of a constitutional amendment for a modified form of the direct initiative to 
apply to the constitution of the State. The incoming legislature must approve the amendment 
before the people can vote upon it. 

In several other Commonwealths, last year, the State Federation of Labor, by questioning 
candidates as to submitting a constitutional amendment for the initiative and referendum, suc- 
ceeded in securing more than a majority in both houses; but as half the senators held over, it will 
require another year to secure the necessary two-thirds vote. 

Last year the Missouri State Federation of Labor questioned the candidates for the National 
House and Senate as to whether, if elected, they would vote for rules of procedure for a people’s 
veto and direct initiative, to be followed by constitutional amendment when practicable. Nine of 
the sixteen Congressmen elected answered in the affirmative, and in writing, as also did the newly 
elected Missouri Senator. In Illinois the newly elected Senator, in a letter, gave this pledge: “I 
favor any principle—I care not what it may be called—that will enlarge the power of the people on 
all questions, State and National, that affect the well-being of the citizens.” 

The effectiveness of questioning cardidates as to popular issues which they are inclined to 
evade resulted in the approval of this non-partisan system by our last convention, and the ex- 
teusion of the system to national questions. Resolutions 121 and 140 provide for a National system 
for questioning the legislative candidates of all the parties as to National issues. This system has 
been put into operation, the subject-matter at present being our eight-hour bill and the anti- 
injunction bill. I suggest that the convention emphasize the importance of further action on this 
subject. Resolution 121 provides that the installation of the referendum and initiative in National 
affairs be also taken up. 

The secret ballot, an achievement of labor, is in line with our work, but the power of the 
party machine has developed, and to such an extent that the only practical way to re-establish the 
will of the people is for the people to extend their right to a direct vote on legislative questions— 
extend their veto power by means of the referendum, and establish a right toa direct initiative. 
This final power in the people in place of the party machine resteres to the representatives a right 
to individual action, uninstructed, resulting in the passage of bills in the interest of the whole 
people. In short, representative government is restored and greatly improved. 


NECROLOGY. 


Several of our faithful fellow-workers and friends have passed the rubicon of the great beyond 
since last we met, fallen in the great struggle for humanity. Though our hearts may be sorely 
wounded by our losses by the hand of time and death, duty calls upon us and others to fall in and 
close ranks, and carry the banner of labor aloft and plant it upon the high towers of our work and 
aspirations, and unfurl it to the glad gaze of labor’s expectant hosts. 


; CONCLUSION. 

Before concluding this report, it was my intention to enumerate some of the work and the 
duties which devolved upon me, but this | find to be outof the question. They are too numerous even 
for enumeration or reference. In my report to theScranton convention I made mention of the ordi- 
nary duties of the President of the American Federation of Labor. In addition thereto has grown up 
a very large correspondence with students in all walks of life who are preparing themselves for a 
better understanding of the labor problem. Scarcely a day passes but that several letters are 
received containing numerous questions upon every phase of the labor movement and economic 
problems. Suffice it to say, that if the occupant of the position with which you have honored me 
desires to earnestly perform his duty at the office, in the field, responding to every possible call to 
be of assistance to our fellow-workers, the provision in the constitution referring to the President 
is aptly expressed where it says that “ he shall be required to devote all his time to the interests of 
the Federation.” 

I can say but this, that in my all-absorbing purpose to serve the cause faithfully, earnestly, 
and sincerely, I have not spared myself in any regard,and have given without limit whatever 
strength, physically or mentally, with which I am possessed. 

It is beyond my power to fittingly express in language to my fellow-unionists my high appre- 
ciation of the confidence which they have reposed in, and the respect which they have extended to 
me. My highest aim has always been, and will, I trust, always be, so long as life remains, to be of 
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service to the greatest, noblest, all-inspiring work for the human family, the trade union move- 
ment of our country and time. For the hearty co-operation of myffellow-unionists everywhere, 
the men in official positions, the men in the ranks, I attest my grateful obligations; and to you 
this report is submitted, conscious of its defects to record much that it should contain, in the sin- 
cere hope that the matters therein, together with comments and recommendations, may commend 
itself to your serious, earnest, and, I trust, favorable consideration, that after we have adjourned 
from the labors of this great gathering of the representatives of the toilers of our country, we shall 
have earned and deserved that highest enconium from our fellow-men to-day and in the time to 
come, ** Well done, thou good and faithful servants.” 


Fraternally submitted, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 





APPENDIX A, 
THE LABOR QUESTION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The complaint of the American and foreign merchants in these islands that the labor to be 
had here is altogether inadequate has become acute, and the chambersof commerce representing 
the American, Spanish, English, German, and other foreign interests have sent a representative 
to the United States to invite an amendment to the present Congressional legislation which ex- 
tends the Chinese exclusion act applicable to the United States to these islands, on the ground that 
it is necessary to admit Chinese for the business development of thiscountry. On the other hand, 
it is quite apparent from the declarations of the Federal party and other political organizations in 
the Philippines, and from the vigorous manifesto of the only labor organization in the island, that 
there will be much opposition on the part of the Filipino people to the further admission of the 
Chinese. That this opposition has been chiefly to thecompetition which the Chinese have offered 
in the matter of stores and trading is obvious to any one who has looked into the question; but it 
would be unwise toinfer from that that the introduction of Chinese laborers here would not be a 
very unpopular policy on the part of the Government, 

The Chinese laborer becomes a merchant within a year or two after he reaches these islands, 
and then begins a competition with the Filipino tradesmen which in the end drives a Filipino out 
of business, Were there unlimited Chinese immigration into these islands I do not doubt that 
the tendency would be to relegate the Filipino to the position which the Malay occupies in the 
Straits Settlements. Most of the avenues of business would be commanded by the Chinamen as 
they now are in Singapore and the Straits Settlements, and the islands would ultimately become 
rather a Chinese country than a Filipino country. It is doubtless true that, were the doors open 
and the Chinamen allowed to come in freely, it would tend toward a much‘more rapid commercial 
and industrial development of these islands than we are now likely to have; but inthis respect 
I think the merchants and others interested would be disappointed in the trend which affairs 
would take. It has not been possible in Borneo to introduce the Chinamen into the fields. He 
has declined to become a farmer or a farm laborer in that island; and as the conditions are very 
similar to those which prevail here, we may expect the same result. There are to-day, although 
there may be 150,000 Chinamen in the islands, but very few engaged either in farming or in laboring 
upon farms. The attention of the Chinamen is given either to coolie labor or skilled labor in cities, 
or to the tending of stores and to commercial business. It is quite possible that the admission of 
Chinamen would reduce the wages of the stevedores, of the domestic servants, and of coolies in the 
cities; but there is grave reason for doubting how efficient the Chinamen may be in the carrying 
on of farming operations. 

During the year 1902 there has been a movement for the organization of labor in the city of 
Manila, which doubtless will spread to other parts of the islands. It has been regarded, because of 
abuses which have crept in, as an unmixed evil, I cannot think it to be so, If properly directed, 
it may greatly assist what is absolutely necessary here, to wit, the organization of labor and the giving 
to the laboring class a sense of the dignity of labor and of their independence. Labor organization 
in the city of Manila is very much opposed to the introduction of Chinese labor, and their declara- 
tions upon this point will find ready acquiescence in the minds ofall Filipinos with but few excep- 
tions. The truth is, that from a political standpoint the unlimited introduction of Chinese into 
these islands would be a great mistake, I believe the objection on the part of the Filipinos to such 
a course to be entirely logical and justified. The development of these islands by Chinamen would 
oe at the expense of the Filipino people, and they may very well resent such suggestion. The 
merchants and others who wish to invest here must take into consideration that labor is always 
likely, for some time, to be more expensive in these islands than it is in the Uuited States per unit 
of product of labor. 

Another phase of the labor question which does not seem to have had its proper weight with 
the merchants of Manila in their demand for the admission of Chinese coolies is the great obstacle 
which such a policy would present to the opening by the United States of its markets to Philippine 
products. The existence of cheap Chinese labor in these islands would furnish the strongest and 
most taking argument to those whose interests lead to their opposition to the reduction of the 
tariff, that the reduction would bring American labor and its products into direct competition 
with cheap Chinese labor and its products in these islands. 

The evidence with respect to the efficiency and quantity of Filipino labor is quite conflicting. 
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I append as exhibits (F 1 and F 2) to my report, the reports of Major Aleshire and Captain Butt 
in the quartermaster’s department of the United States Army, who have had large numbers of 
Filipino laborers under their control and who have been quite successful in making them useful, 
I append also the report of the municipal! board, and report of the city engineer of Manila, who 
has employed a great many Filipinos constantly, and whose evidence, generally, supports that of 
Major Aleshire and Captain Butt. I anpend also, marked Exhibit F, the last report of the engineer 
upon the Benguet Road, which shows very great discouragement in the use of Filipinos for the 
construction of public works in the country. 

I ought to add, on the other hand, that the manager of the Manila and Dagupan Railway 
Company has informed me that his road was constructed by Filipino labor almost entirely, except 
that at one time they brought in quite a number of Chinese for the construction of bridges and the 
work upon the piers. The Chinese did not prove to be satisfactory, and Filipino laborers had to be 
substituted. On the other hand, the merchants of Manila claim that they find it very difficult to 
secure satisfactory labor, or constant labor, and that the rates of wages are absurdly high. It is 
to be taken into consideration that these comparisons of wages and labor are made as to the effici- 
ency with American labor, and as to reasonableness of price with the very low wages puid to 
Chinamen in Hong Kong. Everything is high in Manila. The cost of living is very high, and it is 
not surprising that the cost of labor should have risen. The very great increase in the foreign com- 
merce and coastwise trade in these islands, together with the needs of the army and insular gov- 
ernment, has caused a corresponding increase in the demand for all kinds of labor in and about 
commerce, so that the increase in wages and failure of the local labor supply are easily understood. 

1 do not think it would be just to the Filipinos, or a proper course for America in the develop- 
ment of this country, to do more than to extend to the commission the power to admit, upon 
reasonable restrictions, a certain limited number of skilled Chinese laborers, who may contribute to 
the construction of buildings and the making of other improvements, and who at the same time, by 
their labor, may communicate to Filipino apprentices the skill which the Filipinos so easily acquire 
Such skilled laborers might be admitted under bond of their employers that they shall be returned 
to China at the end of three or five years, the bond containing a provision also that for every 
Chinaman imported and employed a Filipino apprentice should be employed, Further than this 
it seems to me that it would be unwise to go. But such a provision would probably bring about 
the establishmentof ship yards here and other enterprises that now are impossible in the Philippines 
because the proper skilled labor is not to be had. 

Iam myself by no means convinced that Filipino labor may not be rendered quite useful. 
The conditions of war and of disturbance throughout the islands for six years have led the men to 
form loafing and gambling habits, and have interfered with their regular life of industry. Where 
such restlessness prevails, industry is apt to be absent. The Filipino laborers must be given three 
or four years before an intelligent and just verdict can be pronounced upon their capacity for 
effective labor. I am confident that it would be greatly better than the suffering merchants of 
Manila anticipate. 

A just view of the future of labor in these islands can not be taken without considering the 
dependent condition of the Filipino laborers in Spanish times. Much of the labor was then 
forced, and there was not a single circumstance that gave dignity to it. The transition from 
such conditions to one where the only motive is gain must necessarily be attended with difficulty ; 
but when the laborer shall come to appreciate his independence, when he shall know that his 
labor is not to be a badge of peonage and slavery, when American influences shall make him 
understand the dignity and importance attaching to labor under a free government, we may 
expect a great change for the better in the supply and character of labor. (Report of Governor 
Taft, October 1, 1902, to Philippine Commission. ) 











TALKS ON LABOR. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT GOMPERS BEFORE NATIONAL CIVIC 
FEDERATION, AT CHICAGO, OCTOBER 16, 1903. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS: I shall not take 
up any of your time to sound the praises of the 
National Civic Federation, nor of the work which 
it has performed. That has already been very ably 
done. I wish simply to express my hearty appre- 
ciation of that work, and to say that that which 
has been said is more largely true than the claims 
which have been made for this institution. I shall 
prefer to devote whatever time I may ask your in- 
dulgence to hear me to the consideration of some 
of the things that have been said and are said, not 
only here, but elsewhere, in regard to the move- 
ment of labor, and to the peculiar misapprehensions 
which exist in the minds of some men regarding 
the labor movement. It seems to me that I can 
render no service better than to clear up these 
false notions, and that after they are cleared up we 
shall be in a better position to say that, realizing 
the strength of each side, and the justice of each 
position, and the knowledge of these things for 
which each stands, endeavor to find a middle 
ground by which to conform to the best judgment 
and interest, so that we can go along hand and 
hand in the production and distribution of the 
great wealth of our country. 

I am less given to rhetoric or eloquence than the 
plain statement of fact. ; 

To me there is no term which makes so deep an 
impression on my mind, and has so great a hold 
upon my being, as the term, with all it implies, of 
freedom. Freedom to me is the mainspring of my 
life and being. The attainment of it in its full is 
the keynote of my life’s work. But I have very 
strong conceptions between the true and the false. 
Between the thing that is mouthed and the actual 
fact, I would prefer to have the notion for which 
Heine pronounced, ‘‘ Bread is freedom—freedom 
bread,’’ rather than to flaunt the air with meaning- 
less phrases. What is this freedom of which we 
hear, which men are supposed to lose when they 
join a union of labor? Show me the country on the 
ion of the globe where the least right and exercise 
of freedom prevails, and I will show you a com- 
paratively hungry set of men and women. — 

And it can not be possible that in any 
country or by any device which will bring better 
food to our workers, to our people, better clothes 
upon their backs, better homes and better shelter, 
better education and better opportunities for man- 
hood and independence, that these curtail freedom. 

You pervert the language of our people 
to convey to them a notion that if you can 
improve the material and the moral and social 
well-being of our people, that thereby you curtail 
their freedom. ; 

In modern industry the working people of our 
time and of our country have lost their individ- 
uality as soon as they enter the plant. They are 
simply an atom, one atom, each one of them, in 


the great industrial plant, in the great industrial 
hive, and when they surrender, or when they are 
supposed to surrender their so-called individual 
right of making a bargain, they simply surrender 
the right of making the worst possible bargain that 
can be forced upon them in favor of a collective 
bargain to secure to them and to all the very best 
possible conditions under which their labor and 
labor power can be sold. 

I want to take cognizance of some things that 
were said quite recently, because they are fresher 
in my mind, perhaps, than other things which oc- 
24 or 28 hours since—this minimum wage. Con- 
trary to the usual rule, the very best things were 
stated in the latter end of the paper which our 
friend Mr. Marks just read to us. I am sure if I 
didn’t know Mr. Marks—regarding him and know- 
ing him as a common sense and level-headed man- 
ufacturer with a practical knowledge of business 
and industry,and a fair-minded employer—I should 
rather say that my understanding of the first part 
of his paper was the production of a professor of 
political economy, which doesn’t do my friend 
Marks justice. 

The minimum wage is forced so high, says 
our friend, that it practically becomes the maxi- 
mum, and he would want that this minimum 
wage be not arbitrarily set. Of course he 
knows, but he failed to include in his paper 
the statement of fact, that what constitutes a 
minimum wage in one trade would be regarded as 
a starvation wage in another, and that of necessity 
there can not be any permanent, absolute rule gov- 
erning all trades. 

There is always a minimum wage in every indus- 
try, not only in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain or the continent of Europe—it exists also in 
China. In the United States it usually consists 
upon the basis of three square meals a day; in 
China it is based upon rice and an occasional ro- 
dent. 

One is predicated upon what the intelligence 
and strength of character of the American work- 
man demands as the condition precedent to his 
producing wealth, and the other is based—in 
China—upon what the mandarin can compel the 
poor devil to work for or cut off his head. 

One is maintained by the strength, intelligence, 
and virility of the American working people, and the 
other is based upon the traditions and legend that 
the employer is the master, the monarch, and in 
the last analysis is the power to determine the 
destiny of the workingman. 

I do not agree with Mr. Marks when he says 
that the employer may always be relied upon to 
determine the quality of the article produced. As 
a matter of fact, all the shoddy manufacturers and 
the gerrybuilders of our time and the times gone 
by have been due to the cause that employers have 
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been always nibbling, nibbling, and nibbling at 
wages, so that often now employers, manufacturers 
in the United States, are ashamed to put their own 
names on the product of their own factories. 

And without the union of labor, without the 
minimum wage established by the unions, it would 
be supplanted by another minimum wage, but 
the minimum wage established not by high-minded 
men such as Mr, Marksas an employer, as a man 
and others whom I know, but by men who would 
cut the heart out of the industry in which Mr. 
Marks is engaged. That would be the standard of 
the living wage. 

I just want to say a word in regard to the cry of 
“restriction of output.’? Those who know me as a 
wage-earner know that I worked hard; those who 
know me since I have attained official position in 
the labor movement know that I do not shirk 
work and do not fail toachieve the largest amount 
of work that I can physically and mentally per- 
form. I am an advocate of a man doing his level 
best. I believe that a man should do his level best. 
I think that the American workingman ought to 
work to his ‘evel best. I think that the American 
workingman should not only organize and demand 
the best possible conditions obtainable, but I 
believe he should give in return the very best day’s 
work of which he is capable. 

But I want to enter my emphatic protest against 
this constant use of the term ‘‘restriction of out- 
put’’ as applied to the American workingmen. I 
don’t pretend to say that here and there you won’t 
find some who shirk work. I don’t pretend to sa 
that you won’t find some here and there who loaf, 
but there is not in the whole world, civilized or 
uncivilized, a working people who toil so hard, who 
give so much of their mental and physical effort in 
their work, as dothe American people. 

And it comes with bad grace from our critics and 
opponents to say to the hardest worked, most in- 
dustrious and intelligent workers of the world, 
that they restrict output and shirk work and loaf. 

Last year we had the pleasure of having with us 
at the New York conference a delegation of gentle- 
men, brought from England over here by Mr. 
Moseley to investigate the conditions of labor, and 
while here and after they had returned to their 
homes they said they had seen no harder-working 
people in the world than those in America. 

They did not give us the credit which Mr. Marks 
attributes to us of the superiority of work or the 
maintenance of the quality of work. They rather 
believed that we were shoddy in our manufacture, 
unworthy of the great intellect and the genius of 
our people; that our great structures were not 
erected to endure. 

I repeat I believe that a man ought to work and 
do his level best, but bear in mind a few years ago 
that great observer and writer and thinker, Her- 
bert Spencer, came among our people, and to the 
business men as well as to the workingmen he 
preached the gospel of relaxation, for he declared 
that the pace at which we were going, both work- 
ingmen and employers, was the pace that kills. 

I have traveled considerably throughout the 
country and have met « number of city men, city 
women, country men, and country women, and 
have met industrians and I have met artisans and 
farmers, but I am sure that I have never yet met a 
farmer so conspicuously different from the other 
farmers that it has been my good fortune to meet 
than the gentleman whom I met in this hall during 
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the early part of our conference. He decried the 
claims made by organized labor and decried the 
claims made by organized capitalists and said, in 
the common parlance of the street: ‘‘Oh, you are 
notso much. We are the whole thing.”’ And I 
want to tell you I agree largely with the great im- 
pom of the farming interests of our country, 

ut I know, too, that in no industry here are condi- 
tions usually worse than those which obtain among 
the farm laborers of our country. 

If I were only about half as sure about one thing 
as my friend the farmer was quite sure of all the 
things he said, I should be perfectly satisfied. 

We have had a homily delivered to us about the 
charge that organized labor is taking advantage of 
exceptional prosperity to secure things and condi- 
tions that they ought not to demand. Well, col- 
lectively considered, that may be true; but I have 
some faint recollection between the years of 1873 
and 1880 and some of the years intervening be- 
tween that and another period, and between 1893 
and 1897, I did not hear any philanthropist; I did 
not hear any advocate of opposition to the unions; 
I did not hear those who stood, say, for the em- 
ployers as against the organizations of labor, say 
that the working people should be unreasonable. 
During those periods myriads of men and women 
were walking the streets of our country vainly 
seeking an opportunity to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows. They were told in the lan- 
guage of the sirens of political economy of the 
times, that the law of ‘‘supply and demand ’’ was 
a natural and immutable law, and the employers 
were simply obeying the rules and operations of 
that natural and immutable law in getting the work - 
man to toil at the lowest possible wages that they 
can induce them to work and for which they will 
continue to work. 

There wasn’t any question as to the unreason- 
ableness of labor —the law of supply and demand 
came in. Now the pendulum of industry has 
swung in the opposite direction, pray why does the 
law of supply and demand not operate now? 

If it was right for tze employers as a rule to 
take advantage of the conditions which pre- 
vailed when an industrial crisis was upon the peo- 

le of our country, I tell you, gentlemen, it is cry- 
ing the baby act for you to deny the right of the 
working people to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which presents itself to secure the best pos- 
sible conditions to-day. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that this policy 
is not what we believe as an organized labor move- 
ment should be pursued either one way or the 
other, but we want to get improved conditions. 
We want to get more and more out of the great 
production of the wealth of this world towhich we 
are so large contributors. 

We want more; we want to expand our oppor- 
tunities and our lives and of our children, that 
we and they in their time may be in better position 
. protect and advance their interests in the battle 
of life. 

I have a very great deal of sympathy with the 
farmer whose great crop rots on his vine, but I can 
not withhold my sympathy from the babies who 
are almost rotting in the tenements and the bar- 
racks of our cities, and if it come between the'rot- 
ting of the grapes on the vine and the safety of the 
children, count me for trying to save the children. 

I am in full accord with the statement that the 
non-union man has the right to work for whom 
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and for what he pleases, There is no question of 
that right, but it seems to me that you can not ac- 
cord that right to the non-union man and deny it 
to the union man, the right to work when they 
please and for whom they please and with whom 
they please. 

I have heard a very great deal of criticism of the 
method and the work of unions, and we have 
heard some very generous criticism of unions by 
union men here. I have not heard of any one 
criticising the unions of the other side—not a 
word—and I imagine when we know of the 
unions of the employers which are in existence, 
business men | trust magnates, and read of 
them occasionally in the newspapers, for instance, 
evidences that we have had within the last few 
weeks of the transaction of union business on the 
part of the employers and business men, financiers, 
I haven’t heard the similarity of a ‘‘ Parks’’ on the 
other side. Of course, it hasn’t been a question of 
$250 or $500, but when it is a matter of $30,000,000 
or $40,000.000 of course it makes it a little more re- 
spectable, but none the less worthy of our attention. 

One of our friends, the editor of the Wa/l Street 
Journal, called attention to what he believed to be 
an impending stagnation or “‘ rest,’’ or stoppage of 
industry—some contraction. As to whether that is 
going to occur within the next year, or two or 
three, no one is fully prepared to say, but that it is 
coming upon us is just as sure as the sun rises and 
sets. But I want to supplement the suygestions 
and advice that he gave by one suggestion to the 
other side Mr. Woodlock suggested that it would 
be wise for employers not to provoke or cause 
trouble with employes, and warned organized labor 
particularly not to provoke strikes because of the 
contraction of business; that employers might be 
willing to close down because there is not a great 
we ae of immediate and large profits. I do not 

now whether I quote him exactly, but that is sub- 
stantially his statement. Now, I want to supple- 
ment it by this suggestion. If that time comes, I 
would suggest to the employers the inadvisability 
of cutting wages or making any attempt to cut 
wages, 

When that period of contraction comes any at- 
tempt to cut wages will be disputed by us; we won’t 
let that go easily. We are going to make a stand 
against your attempt to cut our wages. But not 
alone because you will meet with opposition, but 
because it is uneconomic and unwise and simply 
accentuates the industrial crisis und gives it 
greater strength. 

I want to give you an illustration of what I have 
in mind upon that question. When a contraction 
or stagnation or partial stoppage in industry oc- 
curs, or will occur, it will be because there are so 
many things that are produced that we have neither 
been able to sell or consume. They are on hand. 

If you curtail wages you still further restrict and 
curtail the consuming power of those who are the 
largest consumers of the ae of our labor. 

If you curtail our power of consumption it means 
that still others will be thrown out of employment 
because their employment is not necessary to fur- 
nish the things that we otherwise would consume. 
And soin turn one would be curtailing the con- 
suming power of the other, and in turn throwing 
more and more men out of employment. 

If there must be a readjustment of things in in- 
dustry, then let the work that is to be done, instead 
of cutting wages, or instead of discharging men, 
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endeavor the best you can to divide up the work 
that you have to do among the men who are there 
to do it. 

And though the consuming power of the work- 
ing people will be reduced, you will at the same 
time reduce their production and sooner get out of 
the meshes of the industrial stagnation. 

We have had the experience of this cutting in 
wages which has produced the result that I have 
mentioned, and then I have heard men say to their 
workmen, empleyers and superintendents say to 
their workmen, ‘‘Well, your wages have been re- 
duced. Well, work an hour or two longer every 
day and run it up.’’ In other words, reduce their 
consuming power and increase their productive 
power, evidently to relieve the market, I suppose. 
I just wanted to make that ‘suggestion. 

Permit me to assure you that organized labor 
asks no special privileges and asks for no immunity 
from either the laws or the operation of the laws. 
What our special objection is, to be singled out, and 
laws which do not exist and the interpretation of 
laws applied to labor and to organizations of labor 
that are made to apply to no other individual or 
aggregation of individuals in the country. 

I take exception to the coupling of the term 
‘* boycott and bludgeon ’’ as weapons of labor. It 
may sound very nicely as an alliteration, but as a 
matter of fact it does not exist. I won’t pretend to 
say that there has not ever been a union man who 
has raised his hand against another or against a 
non-union man, but the bludgeon, attacks, vio- 
lence are not the weapons of trade unionism, and 
too frequently do we find it like provoking the 
agent employed in France during the last Napo- 
leon’s time to create disorder and to put it down, 
as showing the great strength of his government. 
So do we find that often the agents of some em- 
ployers’ associations are at work among striking 
workmen creating discord and trouble and strife 
and violence, for which the organizations of labor 
must bear the brunt. It hurts our movement. 

I know of instances in which the agents of em- 
ployers have been exposed, because we had the 
evidence in the meetings of our organizations of 
labor; and one of them, when confronted with the 
evidence of his guilt, within the time that it takes 
me to tell you his hair turned from a raven black 
to a silver white. The humiliation and the shame 

netrated his whole nervous system and made 

im a different man. 

Boycott, yes; why of course we boycott, cer- 
tainly. I take it that there are some ladies and 
gentlemen in this hall to-day who would disavow 
that they ever boycotted, but they did it just the 
same, and they do, socially, financially, in a busi- 
ness way and in every other way that is right and 
proper and moral. We propose to stand by our 
friends, help our friends in preference to those who 
have always their hands raised against us. 

I want to say there is considerable difference 
between the unions of labor and organizations of 
capital, commonly known as combinations of 
capital, trusts. You can not break into a trust with 
an axe, The object is to keep as many out as pos- 
sible, and to eliminate, crowd out as many who are 
in as they possibly can. 

While in organizations of labor we pay, we go 
down deep into our pockets and send missionaries 
and organizers to preach the gospel of the organi- 
zation and we throw open the doors wide, inviting 
the world of labor to join in the movement of labor 
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for the uplifting of the whole human family. 

The English workmen, it has been stated, have 
not to the same extent as we this antipathy to 
the ‘‘open shop,’’ to work with the non-union 
men. Well, you must bear in mind that the Eng- 
lish working people have a different history; they 
are confined to a small isle, where they all speak 
one tongue, one language, while we in the United 
States discuss our economics, politics, and ethics 
in the 43 languages to which Dr. Taylor referred 
in extending his congratulations and welcome to 
us here. In Great Britain the working people have 
had a continued history, not only from the time of 
slavery, but through the time of serfdom and the 
formation of the guilds ; the trade unions of Great 
Britain are the legitimate heirs and successors of 
the continued effort of the working people of that 
isle for improved conditions. There are, it is true, 
more organized workmen, compared to population, 
in Great Britain than there are in the United 
States. Just count our territory, though, and then 
count the fact that in the United States notwith- 
standing our industrial progress we are still largely 
an agricultural country. We bave our union shops. 
and union rules and in that we are no exception to 
the rest of men, to the professional men. 

Preachers have theirs, and anybody that is not 
in good standing, that does not preach the right 
doctrine, is a heretic. The doctors have theirs, 
and he who does not belong to the doctors’ union 
or follow the ethics of the profession, he is a quack. 

And the lawyers; have they not their union? 
They call it the bar association. Haven’t they their 
apprenticeship system? They call it student life. 

Any man who tries to practice law in a court of 
justice, the judge, acting in the capacity of a walk- 
ing delegate of the lawyers’ union, will ask him to 
show his working card. 

He won’t call it by this term, because he thinks 
that the diploma sounds very much prettier than 
the working card; but if he could not show that 
working card he wouldn’t be permitted to work in 
that law shop. 

There is no such thing as the open shop in the 
practice of law. 

And if any man fails to live up to the ethics of the 
profession he is not only expelled from the bar as- 
sociation (the lawyers’ union), but he is debarred 
and not permitted to work at his trade. 

With all that the Parrys have said against the 
_ unions, they have not yet charged us with 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several things to which 
I should like to address myself, but I realize by 
consultation with my timepiece that it is past the 
hour of adjournment, and if I could have about 
five or ten minutes sometime during the afternoon 
Ishould be glad to continue my remarks, but I 
do not believe it is fair to you or to the audience 
to take more of their time this morning and de- 
prive them of their—— [Cries of ‘‘Go ahead, 
proceed, continue.’’] 

A VoIcr. Continue; you are doing well. 

_ ANOTHER VOICE. We want you to work over- 
time. 

Mr. GoOMPERS. Well, I want to say a brother 
says they are going to work me overtime. In the 
union of our trade we have a provision that eight 
hours constitute a day’s nd and anyone who 
works beyond the eight-hour day is fined 50 cents 
a day. One exception is the President of the A. F. 
of L., who generally receives a compensation which 
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is determined by the conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and he is required to give a//his time to the move- 
ment. And honestly, as far as I can, I am trying to 
carry that out. 

I want to say, my friends, that there isa very 
great difference in this individual bargain and the 
collective bargain, not only from the workman’s 
standpoint but also from that of the employer. To 
a fair-minded employer nothing is so dangerous or 
ruinous to his prospects as the cut-throat competi- 
tion of his competitor in the matter of labor. A 
man who is a fair-minded employer anxious to 
come to some understanding with his workmen to 

y a fair rate of wage, under fair conditions of 

abor, finds himself in either one or two positions: 
One that he is forced to come down to the condi- 
tions that his unfair competitor has reached in the 
matter of wages or else submit to be driven out of 
business. It is to the interest of the fair-minded 
—— to see that a union is well established 
and aided in the maintenance of a minimum scale, 
for if it does not, why the minimum scale of the 
greatest skinflint in the trade will be the minimum 
that will prevail. After all, the individual bargain 
made by workmen with the employer must of ne- 
cessity be the man who is in the direst distress, 
and in the most immediate need of money in order 
to buy the things for which he and his may be 
craving. 

He is the one who sets not only his own standard 
of wages determined by the agreement, but he also 
largely influences the wages that other men shall 
receive. What we want is the establishment of a 
fair rate of wages. Not as a solution, but what is 
regarded as fair to-day; with expanding intelli- 
gence, the enlightenment of man, and the broaden- 
ing of our visions; may not be considered fair in a 
decade from now. We are constantly broadening 
out and helping and uplifting in the work of the 
social regeneration and improvement of man. 

And conciliation and arbitration must, if success- 
ful, be predicated upon the organizations of labor. 
Successful arbitration is impossible and absolutely 
impracticable in the operation unless there be the 
employers, either associated or strong in them- 
selves, the working people organized and prepared 
to defend the oad that they may take. 

I believe as strongly as does any one man in our 
country in favor of arbitration, in favor of a con- 
ciliatory policy, but woe be it to the working 
people if they surrender one jot in their vigilance 
or their a to make the unions of labor a 

tent force, for if they fail in that, that which we 

ave now given in sympathy will fall into apathy 
and indifference, and the whole movement to or- 
ganize and uplift will have to be begun all over 
again. 

I want to say a word on a particular subject, not 
because it has any great bearing upon the general 
question, but I simply place the note out of its 
order, and that is, that I have not heard much 
criticism of those gentlemen who within this past 
five or six months have gambled—or rather specu- 
lated—speculated in cotton and created in it a cor- 
ner so that there were nearly 300,000 of our cotton 
operatives unemployed and practically starving. 
We hear a good deal of attacks upon the organiza- 
tions of labor and the sufferings that the men and 
women bear because ofa strike, but I have not yet 
heard one say a word of criticism or rebuke to 
those gentlemen who have speculated in cotton and 
kept nearly a million souls without the opportunity 
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to provide themselves something for the coming 
winter. And this, too, not only here; but I saw a 
few days ago a reproduction of a picture of the 
children of the textile workers of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, who are also ane by reason of this 
little trick in the game of finance or trade. 

Another point I want to mention: I don’t think 
I should with such vehemence repudiate the state- 
ment that was alleged to have been made inthe New 
York Central Federated Union. Now I donot know 
of the particular incident in connection with this 
Morse Shipbuilding Company, and inasmuch as 
I am not informed in regard to its details, I can 
be held asspeaking without prejudice. But, simply 
as a general proposition, I hold that the first con- 
sideration in the production must be a fair living 
wage to the men and women employed. 

I hold asa self-evident first principle, that when 
an employer in any industry can not or will not or 
refuses to pay a fair living wage, he ought to get 
out of that business. And when he won’t get out 
of it of his own volition, he ought to be assisted 
out of it. 

The production of wealth is for a purpose; it is for 
the use and convenience of the people, and it is a 
libel upon people to say that anything produced 
by human labor, that contributes to their wants in 
any way, can not bear the payment of a fair living 
wage. 

A gentleman at our last meeting in New York 
said, speaking of the hours of labor: ‘‘ If you want 
the best that a workingman will do, you will 
work him eight hours ; if you want the best you 
can get out of him ina day or two you will work 
him 24 hours each day, andin about two days you 
will have him all in. 

‘Tf you want to get the best out of him for about 
eight or ten years, work him about twelve or four- 
teen hours aday. If you want him about fifteen years 
or a little longer, work him ten or nine hours ; but if 
you want the very best out of a man for a whole 
lifetime, and the length of life in modern times, 
you will work him eight hours a day and no 
longer.’’ 

Professor LeRoy, who made a study of the col- 
lege settlements and slums of our big cities, pays 
to the trade unions in New York and Chicago and 
St. Louis the great tribute of having done more 
than all other agencies combined to improve the 
sanitary as well as the material and moral condi- 
tions of the people living and working in the slums. 

The trade unions have tried and with a very 
large degree of success to save the children from 
the factories and the mills and shops, and we are 
trying now still further. Some of the southern 
states have recently responded; others will follow 
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Iam sure; but it is due to the organizations of labor 
which many of our opponents would endeavor to 
crush out of existence, the credit is due to them 
of having secured the child labor laws in the sev- 
eral states. 

We have secured leisure for the overworked; we 
have saved the lives and liberties of those who 
otherwise would have been suffocated or killed, 
saved them by means of safety devices and appli- 
ances in factories and workshops, the safety coup- 
ling of the railroad trains, the safety appliances to 
machines, the lien laws, reductions in the hours of 
labor, the early closing of establishments by which 
even the merchants agree that we have done so 
much in emancipating them from their stores and 
giving them opportunities of spending their time 
with their families and their friends. Numbers of 
other labor laws are due to the organization of 
labor. It may not be entirely new but it is worthy 
of repetition, that it was the organizations of labor 
who acquainted the members of our Federal Con- 
gress with the fact that slavery existed in Hawaii, 
and it is due to the request made by the A. F. of 
lL. that slavery was abolished in Hawaii, when 
the law annexing theisland was passed. It is true, 
too, that in Porto Rico this condition existed until 
a very few months ago, that the law made it a 
conspiracy for men to organize or to strike or to 
demand an increase of wages. 

It was considered ‘‘a conspiracy to raise the price 
of labor.’’ It was at the instance of the A. F. of L., 
with the co-operation of Governor-General Hunt, 
that the law was repealed. 

I want to say to you, my friends, without further 
ado, that the labor movement of our country has 
grown and is growing; I look forward to the con- 
tinued growth of the labor movement, perhaps in 
the next year or two not in as great proportions as 
within the recent years, but still growing, still 
growing, and will grow. The labor movement 
represents all the struggles of the past; it bears all 
the scars of the past. Upon its shoulders is placed 
the mission of fulfilling man’s destiny of freedom, 
of hope, of higher aspirations; the cultivation of 
all that is best and noblest in the human family. 
To the attainment of that time of which all philoso- 
phers have dreamed and all poets have sung and 
all patriots have fought, our movement, which 
stands true to the principles of labor and extend- 
ing the hand of friendship to all in the effort to 
bring about the largest measure of success and 
happiness and progress with the least friction or 
disturbance in our everyday lives To the attain- 
ment of these high purposes the best men and 
women of our time should devote themselves, con- 
scious of having performed their whole duty. 


























THE CASE OF THE NON-UNIONIST. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN MITCHELL, PRESIDENT UNITED MINE WORKERS, BEFORE CIVIC FEDERATION 
CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO, OCTOBER 16, 1903. 


By the refusal to work with non-union men, labor 
organizations occasionally excite acute irritation 
among employers and invite grave criticism from 
the press and public. The employer feels that in 
taking such action unions dictate how he shall run 
his business and encroach upon his rights and upon 
those of the non-unionist. A considerable section of 
the public seems to believe that by this course the 
unions monopolize employment and determine 
without the right of appeal who shall be permitted 
and who forbidden to work. 

The question thus raised by the employer and by 
a section of the public is not legal, but ethical. 
From a strictly legal point of view there can be no 
doubt that trade unionists or others have a perfect 
right to refuse to work with any person or persons 
for any reason, good or bad. This was decided by 
the British House of Lords in the recent case of 
Allen vs. Flood, and American courts have closely 
followed this precedent. 

Whether right or wrong in its preconceptions, 
the public is perfectly justified in insisting that a 
clear light be thrown upon the question of the 
treatment of the non-unionist. The welfare and 
moral health of the community depend upon the 
protection which it accords to the individual man. 
It should not be permitted to any group of men, 
whether it be a thousand or five million, to unjustly 
deprive a single individual of his sacred and in- 
alienable rights. The public, or at least a portion 
of it, feels thatif a non-unionist may be deprived of 
the right to earn his living at the only trade which 
he knows, the same punishment may be meted out 
to others, and wage-earners may refuse to work 
with a man because he is Catholic or Protestant, 
republican or democrat, freckled or red-headed. 

In discussing this question people are liable to 
form a false conception of what actually happens. 
The union workmen who refuse to work with non- 
unionists de not say in so many words that the em- 
ployer shall not engage non-union workmen. The 
dictum of the trade union is not equivalent to an 
act of Congress or of a state legislature prohibit- 
ing employers from engaging non-union men. 
What the unionists in such cases do is merely to 
stipulate as a condition that they shall not be 
obliged to work with men who, as non-unionists, 
are obnoxious, just as they shall not be obliged to 
work in a dangerous or unsanitary factory for un- 
duly long hours or at insufficient wages. Of course, 
where unions are strong and include all the best 
men in the industry, this condition amounts toa 
very real compulsion. The compulsion, however, 
is merely the result of the undoubted legal right of 
workmen to decide upon what terms they shall be 
willing to give their labor, and the employer is 
always theoretically and often practically in a posi- 
tion where he may make his choice between union 
and non-union labor. 

Another misconception arises from the frequent 
confusion in thought of refusing to work with non- 
union men, and molesting, annoying, or injuring 
them. Much obscure and pu less discussion 
might be avoided if these two essentially different 


policies were kept separate and distinct. The 
unionist has no right to molest, injure, or persecute 
the non-unionist, although he may very well have 
the right to refuse to work with him. 

It is also frequently assumed in discussions of this 
subject, as of the strike and the boycott, that, be- 
cause a certain compulsion is exerted by refusing 
to work with non-unionists, this compulsion is un- 
— and may be compared with the use of physical 

orce. There could be no more flagrant errov. 
There are many forms of compulsion which are 
not only legally, but morally justifiable. If the 
workman refuses to work for less than $3 a day he 
compels the employer to pay him that sum or go 
without his services, and if the employer will only 
pay $2 he compels the workman to work for that 
sum or go without the job. Such compulsion may 
conceivably amount to extortion or to sweating, as 
the case may he, but it is absolutely necessary and 
is of the essence of every contract and every ar- 
rangement in life. To refuse to work with non- 
union men is to no greater and to no less extent 
compulsion than for a life or fire insurance com- 
pany to refuse certain classes of risks, for a church 
to refuse membership to certain classes of people, 
or for any association whatsoever to set conditions 
under which it will have dealings with certain per- 
sons. The New York Stock Exchange does not 
compel men to join it; in fact, it charges $80,000 
for the privilege, but it refuses to allow non- 
members to deal on the floor and summarily dis- 
missed its members who split commissions with 
non-union brokers. The compulsion exerted by 
unions, whether toward non-unionists or employ- 
ers, must be judged on its merits and must not be 
decried merely because it is compulsion. 

The refusal of unionists to work with non- 
unionists is frequently made to look like a perse- 
cution of a religious sect. Employers are frequently 
heard to say: “I shall choose my own workmen, 
whether they are black or white, Protestants or 
Catholics, unionists or non non-unionists.’’ There 
is a wide distinction, however, in this matter. A 
man who is forced to join the church against his 
will is thereby obliged to surrender his liberty of 
conscience and to conform or pretend to conform 
to certain beliefs, which are possibly repugnant 
to him. The union, on the other hand, does not 
ask a man to believe in anything. A unionist may 
be a Catholic, Protestant, Jew, free thinker, pro- 
tectionist, free trader, socialist, single taxer, pro- 
hibitionist, free mason, or anti-vivisectionist, and 
may have or profess any belief of any kind or 
nature whatsoever. In the matter of beliefs the 
trade union is as tolerant as the state when it 
grants citizenship, or the insurance company 
when it gives insurance. All that it requires is the 
performance of certain simple duties and the in- 
curring of certain common ob/igations. p50 

Much tight could be thrown upon this subject of 
the relation between unionists and non-uniunists 
by a knowledge of who exactly the non unionist is 
and why he refuses, to become a unionist. There 
are, of course, several types of non-unionists, just as 
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there are several types of unionists. The character 
of the non-unionist will be different according to 
the character of the union to which he refuses or 
fails to belong. Naturally, all men are non-union- 
ists in trades in which there are no unions, but in 
speaking of non-unionists we usually mean men 
who refuse or fail to belong to actually existing 
labor unions exercising jurisdiction over the trades 
in which they are employed. There are, therefore, 
as many kinds of non-unionists as there are reasons 
and causes for not joining a union. 

To a slight extent and in a few and infrequent 
cases, men are non-unionists because of intolerable 
conditions existing in a union. It may and oc- 
casionally does happen that a local union is run for 
no good purpose, and matters may even come to a 
point where it is more of an honor to be outside 
than inside the organization. To right-minded men, 
however, the path of duty would even in such cases 
lie within the union, and an attempt would be made 
to prevent abuses by action within rather than by 
action without and against the organization. The 
moral right of leaving an organization is like the 
moral right of rebellion. It exists when conditions 
are intolerable, but it should not be exercised for 
light or trivial reasons. 

There is another class of non-union men, few in 
number and not unworthy in character, who are 
outside the unions because of strong but mistaken 
ideas. There are certain men who believe with 
fanatical zeal in individual action, in the right of 
every man to do as he will, no matter how it may 
affect or influence his neighbor. This is the philos- 
ophy of a Robinson Crusoe or of the backwoods, 
where each man may live by himself and be a law 
unto himself, but it is not possible in a civilized 
community. These men, therefore, however honest 
their belief, are, in their apathy or active hostility 
toward labor organizations, acting against the 
interests of their class and of society. 

The great majority of non-unionists have re- 
mained so largely from a comfortable ignorance 
regarding labor organizations. Many men will wel- 
come an idea if it comes to them who will not 
leave the beaten track of thought to meet it half 
way. There are many workingmen who do not know 
the full possibilities of trade unionism, just as there 
are people who have never ridden in a steam car 
or used a telephone. These non-unionists repre- 
sent the great mass of the unconverted without ac- 
tive feeling for or against organized labor, and it 
is from this multitude that trade unionism is re- 
cruited. With each disturbance inthe labor world, 
each growth of trusts and combinations of capital, 
larger and larger numbers of the unorganized non- 
union men see the advantage, the absolute neces- 
sity even, of joining the ranks of trade unionism, 
and, like all converts, they become the most ardent 
of adherents. As a general rule these men are below 
the level of intelligence found within the ranks of 
organized labor. Just as it is the more active and 
intelligent men who first migrate from one country 
to another. or from the country to the city, or who 

ush forward as settlers into the wilderness, so it 
is the strong, intelligent workingmen who are the 
ioneer unionists. Men not wide awake enough to 
aware of the advantages of trade unions are not 
likely to be as intelligent as the average member of 
such organizations. 

The majority of non-unionists are not malicious, 
only at the worst stupid and apathetic; however, 
there is one group of non-unionists, the profes- 
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sional strike breakers, but little removed from the 
criminal classes. I do not mean to say that every 
strike breaker is a criminal. 

Some of these professional strike breakers are 
former unionists, men who have been ‘ dishonor- 
ably discharged ’’ from the unions, cashiered for 
conduct unbecoming a unionist, if not actually 
indicted for defalcations or other offenses against 
the law. Others have never been in a union and 
have never been defiled or contaminated by work. 
There is growing up in our large cities a class of 
men employed, like the mercenary soldiers of the 
middle ages, by anyone who will pay them for 
anything that may be asked of them. These men 
accept employment and ‘‘no questions asked.” 
They are men who loaf while honest men work, 
and who work or pretend to work while honest 
men strike. Some of them, perhaps, are driven to 
this course by grinding poverty, or terrible distress, 
but this is true of the man who steals a purse or 
cuts a throat. 

There are regular organizations of strike breakers, 
men who do nothing else. Hostile employers have 
never been chary of their use of these reckless, des- 

erate men, as they have not refrained from engag- 
ing worthless hoodlums in the honorable capacity of 
private police. The instinctive ‘‘scabbing”’ of former 
days has been elevated into a fine art, and it is 
in the interest of these men, frequently the lowest 
dregs of a corrupt city, that the employers invoke 
the sacred right of a man to work. 

What is this right to work? It is commonly 
assumed in the argument for the non-unionist that 
every man has a right to work when and where he 
will, for what wages he will, and under whatsoever 
conditions he will. If this were true, it would 
follow that the unionist would have as much right 
to make the dismissal of all non-unionists a condi- 
tion of his work as the non-unionist would have to 
work at less than union wages. As a matter of fact, 
no man and still less no woman or child has even 
a legal right to work, except under certain pre- 
scribed conditions, and still less a moral right to 
do so. The laws of the various states and of all 
civilized nations prescribe the conditions and 
circumstances under which a man has ‘the right 
to work.’’ Thus, a man may not work under un- 
sanitary conditions, no matter what pay be offered 
to him or how anxious he is to secure the job. A 
man, no matter how skillful, may not work in any 
of the trades or profession in which a license is 
required without securing that license according to 
the law of the land. A Chinaman may not come 
over to this country to secure a position, and no 
immigrant is permitted to accept a job in the 
United States under contract made previous to his 
immigration. A woman may not work sixty hours 
in a Massachusetts textile factory, and a boy of ten 
may not be employed in or about the mines of 
Pennsylvania, however much he and his parents 
and his prospective employer may desire it. Accord- 
ing to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a Utah miner may not work over 
eight hours, no matter how ambitious he may be, 
and no man may work in factories or workshops 
which have not fulfilled the sanitary requirements 
of the law. A man has not the right to contract to 
work for another for the whole period of his life, 
however great the salary offered to him. 

The legal right of a man to work is not absolute, 
but is based upon, and conditioned by, the welfare 
of society. A man has no more legal right to work 
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when and where and how he will than he has to 
endanger his neighbor’s property by burning his 
own, or to mingle with his fellow men while suffer- 
ing from some infectious disease. Such an absolute 
and unqualified right is conceivable in the back- 
woods or on a desert island, but inconceivable in 
a civilized community. Society endeavors to pre- 
serve to each man as great a measure of indi- 
vidual liberty as possible, but where the right of a 
man to work or to do anything else conflicts with 
the right of the state or the welfare of society, the 
individual is obliged to forego his right. 

Subject to the limitations prescribed by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States and of 
the several states, the non-unionist preserves and 
maintains a legal right to work and to take the 
place of the unionist. The unionist has no vested 
interest in his job, and the non-unionist may 
legally take it whenever an opportunity presents. 
The moral right of the non-unionist, however, is 
decidedly questionable. Just as the individual 
owes a duty to society, so also, though in a less 
degree, he owes a duty to his class. The non- 
unionist as well as the unionist is a member of a 
class in society, with class interests, which, though 
not in necessary conflict with the interests of others 
must be maintained by frequent and almost con- 
stant sacrifices. Nothing that the workman may 
do or refrain from doing will make him less a 
member of the class to which he belongs. As long 
as he works he continues to belong to his class, 
with the interests and ambitions and aspirations of 
that class. The non-unionist has no moral right to 
seek his own temporary advantage at the expense 
of the permanent interests of all workingmien. It 
may pay an anti-unionist to defeat the hopes and 
aspirations of his fellow-workmen, just as it may 
pay a man to be a traitor to his country, but 
neither is morally justified. I hold it worse to be 
false to one’s country than to be false to the great 
class of workingmen, which requires the support 
of every individual member; but it is a difference 
in degree and not in kind. 

The argument for the non-unionist usually 
ignores completely the existence of a working class 
and assumes that in industry each man acts for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. One 
would imagine from reading the tributes to non- 
unionists that each workingman acted as an in- 
dividual, secured his position after an extended 
conference with the employer, after mature de- 
liberation, and after having decided upon a 
mutually satisfactory rate of remuneration and 
mutually satisfactory conditions of work. Those 
who argue in this way can not be aware of the con- 
ditions of industry as they exist to-day. The 
workingman of to-day, be he unionist, non-union- 
ist, or anti-unionist, belongs to a group, and whether 
he will or not, acts with his group and is treated 
like others of his group. When a trackman or 
section hand asks for work on the Pennsylvania or 
Erie Railroad he is not treated as an individual, 
and a special contract is not made with him. He is 
No. 347 or 651 and receives the pay given to other 
section hands. He works the time worked by 
other section hands, is given leave of absence, 
docked, taken on and discharged, treated in every 
way, at every point, and under every circumstance, 
exactly as other section hands are treated. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad does not know that he 
exists, but simply knows that so many hundreds or 
so many thousands of men of his type are em- 
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aay ata given wage, for a given number of 
ours, and under certain given conditions. What 
affects one section hand affects all; a company’s rule 
applying to one applies to all; an increase in wages 
given to one is given to all; the man is and remains, 
not an individual employe contracting with the 
railroad for the sake of his labor, but one of a 
homogeneous organized group, of which he is as 
much a part as he is of the city which shelters him 
or the state of which he is a citizen. 

The fact that at bottom employers themselves so 
regard the workingman is shown by innumerable 
circumstances. Thus, where a strike for higher 
wages has been successful, the companies in- 
variably apply the increase not only to the men 
who have struck, but to the non-unionists, who 
ostensibly satisfied with conditions, may have 
worked throughout the strike. The employers say, 
‘*We must not let the men who were loyal to us 
during the strike suffer through their loyalty.” 
Therefore, these employes, although supposedly 
satisfied with past wages, are given an increase 
equal to that given to the dissatisfied strikers. The 
employers thus recognize that there must be one 
minimum rate prevailing within a shop and ac- 
knowledge at the same time that the non-unionist 
is not to be considered in modern industry as an 
individual workman to be separately contracted 
with, but, like the unionist, a member of a large 
industrial group. 

It is generally felt by unionists that as the non- 
unionist obtains the advantage of all the sacrifices 
made by the union, he should also share in these 
sacrifices. The union feels and justly feels that he 
who reaps should sow. It is peculiarly galling to a 
trade unionist to find that the men who during a 
strike derided his ideals and combatted his efforts, 
the men who “‘ scabbed ”’ while he was striking and 
possibly starving, are the first to gain by sacrifices 
which he and not they have made. It is not in 
human nature to expect that a man who has borne 
the brunt of the conflict and the heat of the da 
should view with equanimity his enemies, or, at all 
events, his lukewarm allies, enjoying the fruits of 
his toil in the cool of the evening. 

The non-unionist who refuses to assist his fellow- 
craftsman, but draws benefits from their sacrifices, 
should not consider it a grievance if, at the con- 
clusion of a successful strike, he should be invited to 
join the union or be obliged to work only with other 
non-unionists. To these men who have not struck, 
who have not paid dues, who have not borne their 
share of the expense of organization and of struggle, 
the union opens wide its doors. Even at the eleventh 
hour these men are permitted to enter. The union 
is usually willing to let the dead bury its dead, to 
clean the slate and allow the non-unionist who has 
made no sacrifices to join the union upon the same 
terms as others. All that is demanded is that the 
cost and burden of trade union management and 
action should be fairly shared by these men in the 
future, and in the event of their refusal to join the 
union the members simply refuse to work- with 
them. 

Apart from the justice of the non-unionist paying 
for what he gets, there is another question ual 
importance. In many cases it is almost. impossible 
for non-unionists and unionists to dwell together in 
amity in the same shop. It is not a matter of per- 
sonal animosity, because men who are on different 
sides of a question may oftentimes be friends, as 
the pickets of contending armies vie with each 
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other in friendly services upon the eve of a great 
battle. A shop with union and non-union men is 
like a house divided against itself. There is a con- 
stant attempt to organize it entirely; an incessant 
struggle to disorganize it completely. If the non- 
union men in the shop are ready to work for less 
wages, or are pliant and more willing than the 
unionists to sacrifice their interests for the sake of 
retaining their employment, then these non-union- 
ists receive all the benefits of the existence of a 
union, while at the same time rendering the assur- 
ance of their position doubly sure at the expense 
of the union which protects them. In such cases 
the employer discharges union men whenever there 
is necessity to reduce his force and takes on non- 
union men whenever there is need for more work- 
men, the only fact militating against this tendency 
being the general superiority and greater excellence 
of the union workmen. 

Where non-unionists are permitted to work side 
by side with members of trade unions, it is abso- 
lutely essential that their wages, hours of labor, 
and conditions of work be as good as those of the 
unionists. The great danger to the union liesin the 
fact that ordinarily a non-unionist who is not will- 
ing to pay dues is still less willing to abide by the 
union wages if it be to his advantage to undercut 
them. While accepting the union scale when work 
is plenty, he will immediately lower wages as soon 
as work becomes more difficult to obtain. The re- 
sult of a number of non-unionists cutting wages or 
the price of work is like the existence in a commu- 
nity of healthy people of a man afflicted by a con- 
tagious disease. Many of the weaker-kneed union- 
ists seeing that they are losing their places or their 
work by the wage-cutting of the tolerated non- 
unionist, will also, either openly or secretly, accept 
reductions in wages, so that eventually the whole 
wage scale is broken down and the shop or in- 
dustry practically disorganized. In some trades it 
is possible to exercise a check upon such wage 
cutting, but in others this can not be done, and in 
these latter the presence of non-union men prac- 
tically means the loss of the shop to the union. 

With the progress of trade unions and their 
growth in strength there will probably be a lessen- 
ing inthe intensity of feeling against the non- 
unionist, but no lessening in the policy of exclu- 
sion. The hatred of the non-unionist is not a new 
thing, and is probably less severe at the present 
time than it formerly was. In England much of 
the former animosty against the non-unionist, an 
animosity which took the form of physical violence 
and a refusal to have intercourse of any sort, has 
now abated, although the policy of exclusion has 
become more and more general. For instance, the 
British textile workers insist upon the employment 
of union men only, but in this and other trades 
the exclusion has become so complete that it has 
almost ceased to be felt. A union card is a matter 
of course anda matter of absolute necessity toa 
man desiring to engage in many British trades, 
and membership in a union is considered a privilege 
and not a burden. 

In the United States the hatred harbored against 
the non-unionist is much more intense. The Ameri- 
can unions are, upon the whole, younger and weaker 
than the British organizations, and the field is 
more favorable to the work of non-unionists. This 
is especially true in the unskilled trades. While 
the number of non-unionists may be limited in the 
trades requiring skill and time, the number of un- 
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organized workmen flocking into unskilled trades 
is legion. In America workmen are extremely mo- 
bile and can be shipped from point to point by the 
trainload by any manufacturer who is willing to 
incur the expense. America is also the land of the 
professional strike breaker, and it is in this country 
more than elsewhere that racial differences and 
jealousies are played upon in order to crush the 
unions and defeat strikes. It frequently occurs that 
an Italian who would not take the job of another 
Italian may be persuaded to take the position of an 
Irishman or a Pole or vice versa. 

The racial jealousies have been fanned by em- 
ployers to the point of deadly outbreak, and the 
relations between negroes and whites have been 
intensified and aggravated by the deliberate policy 
of employers in using negroes as strike breakers. 
The United Mine Workers of America, however, 
have demonstrated that with proper organization 
and patient education, these racial animosities may 
be allayed and the problem of the non-unionist, at 
least to a certain extent, eliminated. 

As before stated, the unionist has a perfect legal 
and moral right to refuse to work with the non- 
unionist, and as time goes on the exclusion of the 
latter will become more and more complete. The 
employers, who are even now endeavoring to extend 
the responsibility of unions, will, to a greater ex- 
tent, desire that these organizations be morally 
responsible for the conduct of all the employes. 
With the rapid extension of trade unions, the ten- 
dency is toward the growth of compulsory mem- 
bership in them, and the time will doubtless come 
when this compulsion will be as general and will be 
considered as little of a grievance as the compul- 
sory attendance of children at school. The inalien- 
able right of a man to work will then be put upon 
a par with the inalienable right of a child to play 
truant, and the compulsion exercised by the trade 
union will be likened to that of a state, which in 
the interest of society forces an education upon the 
child, even though the child and its parents are 
utterly and irreconcilably opposed to it. 

In stating that unionists have a legal and a moral 
right to refuse to work with non-unionists, I desire 
to make two qualifications. If a union is working 
not for the interests of all the men at the trade, 
but of the members who at that time are actually 
in the union, if it is unduly restrictive, prohibiting 
apprentices, charging extortionate initiation fees, 
and excluding capable applicants for membership, 
then its refusal to work with non-union men is 
monopolistic, and such a union should not be put 
upon a par with unions which refuse to work with 
non-unionists in the general interests of the trade. 
I do not mean to say that a high initiation fee is 
always unfair. To a certain limited extent it may 
be fair to capitalize the past sacrifices of members 
of the union and it may be necessary by reason- 
ably high initiation fees to moderate a too rapid or 
too sudden rush into the trade. Especially where 
membership in a union means a participation in a 
large accumulated surplus, it may be fair to charge 
an initiation fee somewhat higher than usual. One 
must look at the motive behind the regulation. But 
if the union is monopolistic, its refusal to work 
with non-union men is an aggravation of its offense, 
and an unduly high initiation fee may mean a tax 
levied upon capable men, willing to work accord- 
ing to union rules and regulations. ; 

The second qualification is based upon policy 
rather than principle. While the unionists have a 
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perfect legal and moral right to refuse to work with 
non-unionists, it is not always politic to exercise 
this right, and the demand upon the employer for 
the complete unionizing of his plant is not always 
presented in a wise or politic manner. There are 
many employers who are willing to have their 
shops unionized who are not willing to appear to 
be forced into such a position, and there are many 
workmen who can be persuaded who can not be 
compelled to become unionists. There should be 
no demand for the unionization of a shop until all 
reasonable efforts have been made to secure the 
allegiance of every employe. It is unwise, more- 
over, to demand the unionizing of a shop or an in- 
dustry where there is not sufficient strength to 
compel it. For every such demand and prior to 
every such demand there should be months of 
atient propaganda, and in this, as in every other 
fine of trade union policy, compulsion should not 
be used until persuasion has completely and sig- 
nally failed. 

There is, it must be admitted, a certain danger 
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apart from antagonism of employers in compulsory 
unionizing of shops. A man convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still, and the union 
button does not make a unionist at heart. An enemy 
within the lines is sometimes more formidable than 
on the outside. Half a dozen obstructionists may 
defeat the purposes of an orderly meeting, while 
the presence ae few anti-unionists at trade union 
meetings may enable employers to inform them- 
selves of the —— of the organization, and may 
thus cripple the union more effectively than if the 
avowed friends were open enemies. 

In conclusion, I believe that trade unions have a 

rfect legal and moral right to exclude non-union- 
ists, but that this right should be exercised with the 
utmost care and only after persuasion has been tried 
and has failed. I also believe that with the growth 
of trade unionism in the United States the exclusion 
of non-unionists will become more complete, 
although the animosity toward the non-unionist 
will diminish with the lessening of his power to 
do evil. 





GARMENT WORKERS AND TAILORS JURISDICTION AGREEMENT. 


ENTERED INTO OCTOBER 19, 1903. 


1. The workmen engaged in making custom 
clothing for merchant tailors in the United States 
or Canada, either under the system of the regular 
old line journeymen tailors or by the factory sys- 
tem, where the average price at which suits are 
sold in the United States is not less than twenty- 
five ($25) dollars, and in Canada not less than eigh- 
teen ($18) dollars, such establishments shall come 
under the jurisdiction of the J. T. U. of A. 

2. The workmen engaged in making custom 
clothing under the factory system for merchant 
tailors in the United States or Canada, where the 
average price of suits is below that set forth in 
number 1, or ready made clothing, shall be un- 
der the jurisdiction of the U. G. W. of A. 

3. The label or union card of neither union shall 
be granted to any firm making custom clothing 
under the factory system where the firm does not 
furnish their own workshop. 

4. The U. G. W. of A. agree to not grant any 
charter to the employes of any merchant tailor in 
any city where they have no union without first 
notifying the general office of the J. T. U. of A. 
for such investigation as that union may consider 
necessary as to where the proper jurisdiction really 
belongs. 

5. No local union of either organization shall be 
permitted to place a boycott on clothing bearing 
the union label of the other organization. 

6. In case any transfers of membership shall be- 
come necessary on account of the adoption of this 
agreement, the union receiving the member shall 
waive initiation fee. 

7. In case of strikes or locxouts in either union 
members of the other union shall not be permitted 
to make work for the firms where the trouble 
exists. In case of a strike or lockout the general 
secretary of the union having the trouble shall 
notify the general secretary of the other organiza- 
tion to this agreement. 


8. Firms now organized under the jurisdiction of 
either organization to this agreement shall not be 
disturbed in their present affiliation by the adoption 
of this agreement. 

g. Whenevera disputearises regarding the proper 
jurisdiction over the employes of any firm that can 
not be adjusted by the local unions at interest the 
same shall he referred to the general secretaries of 
the two unions for adjudication. In case they can 
not reach an agreement the president of the A. F. 
of L. shall be called in as umpire, his decision to 
be final. 

10. Regular journeymen tailors employed ‘as 
bushelmen by retail ready made clothing stores 
shall be under the jurisdiction of the J. T. U. of A. 

11. Your committee, believing that a closer affil- 
iation or amalgamation of the two unions to this 
agreement should be brought about at as early a 
date as possible, recommend that a committee of 
two members from each union be appointed by the 
general executive board of each union to meet from 
time to time as often as may be convenient, with 
the object in view of perfecting a plan of amalga- 
mation for the better protection of the in- 
terest of all the workers engaged in the 
clothing industry, and that when the plan has 
been perfected the same shall be submitted to 
a referendum vote of the two organizations for 
adoption or rejection. 

Signed by and for the United Garment Workers 
of America. 

HENRY WHITE, Gen, Sec. 
ROBERT NOREN. 


Signed by and for the Journeymen Tailors of 
America. Adopted. <% 
Joun B. LENNON, Gen. Sen. 
WM. HARTMAN. 

T. F. DuHIGG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 19, 1903. 
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NEw YorK, October 13, 1903. 
To the Building Trade Unions 
of New York City and Vicinity. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: At the meeting of 
the Executive Council, held at Washington, D. C., 
two weeks ago, requests were made by some of 
your members for assistance and others for the 
exercise of the good offices of the Executive 
Council in bringing to a close the unsettled condi- 
tion in the building trades of this city. Pursuant 
thereto, the Executive Council selected the under- 
signed to make an investigation of the matter in 
controversy, and to be of such assistance as was 
possible for the purpose of bringing about the de- 
sired result. 

We therefore came to New York and held con- 
ferences with as many of the representatives of the 
different building trades unions as our time and 
opportunity afforded, and have learned the condi- 
tion, situation, and difficulties which have fora 
long time existed and now confront the building 
trades. Itis evident that =~ apart from either 
the justness or otherwise of sympathetic strikes, 
that weapon has been brought into play to 
extremes at other times for entirely insufficient 
reasons, which even the advocates now deprecate. 
It is therefore not unnatural that a reaction has 
set in and that which so often occurs in other con- 
ditions have come into operation now; that is, the 
notion that all differences in disputes between em- 
ployers and workmen can or must be adjusted by 
arbitration. In other words, the pendulum has 
swung from one extreme to the other, and this 
present extreme attitude is accentuated by the ac- 
tion of the employing builders’ association and a 
large part of the building trade unions of the city 
of New York. 

In our opinion, time and circumstance alone will 
demonstrate that agreements with employers or the 
maintenance of industrial peace and the pursuit 
of the policy of conciliation with every honorable 
effort at arbitration of disputed points, and yet 
maintaining the largest possible limit of freedom 
of action of the unions, will tend to the establish- 
ment of more rightful relations between workmen 
and their employers and the establishment of a 
larger degree of industrial tranquillity than by an 
attempts of the coercive policy of compulsory arbi- 
tration, whether enforced by combinations of em- 
ployers or of the State. 

The situation in the building trades of New York, 
as we find it, is that the employing builders’ asso- 
ciation has, in its desire to avoid sympathetic 
strikes, insisted upon the arbitration of all dis- 
putes. To this a large number of the building trade 
unions has agreed. A few—and these a very impor- 
tant element of the building trade unions—have 
refused to give their assent, in consequence of 
which they have been for a considerable period on 
strike or locked out, in at least one instance the 
employers deliberately violating and annulling an 
agreement with a union covering a period of years. 

he situation shows that whether from the reac- 
tion against the frequent sympathetic strikes al- 
ready referrec to or from an earnest purpose to- 
ward the trend of better relations with employers 
a large preponderance of the building trade unions 
have entered into agreements with the employing 
builders’ association for the adjustment of all dis- 
putes by arbitration. 
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UNITING THE ORGANIZED. 


While firmly believing that the future will demon- 
strate that all such disputes can not always be ad- 
justed by this process, we are confident that in the 
main most of them can. We have carefully 
examined the “‘ plan of arbitration ’’ agreed upon 
by these unions and the employing builders’ asso- 
ciation, and are persuaded that a misapprehension 
exists in the minds of the members of those unions 
which have refused to agree thereto as to its terms. 
The plan provides for union establishments, the 
maintenance of wages and hours of labor, and 
eliminates purely the sympathetic strike. 

We are equally convinced that the plan is by no 
means perfect and that many changes are essential, 
particularly in the manner of arbitration and the 
period of time within which the investigations are 
to occur and the awards are to be rendered. These, 
however, ought not to be difficult obstacles to over- 
come. 

We therefore recommend: (1) That the building 
trade unions which have either been locked out 
or have been on strike because of their refusal to 
sign the “‘ plan of arbitration’’ agree thereto. (2) 
That the building trade unions which have signed 
the agreement insist upon the disbandment of such 
organizations which have been instituted recently 
as rivalsto the bonafide and duly constituted unions 
of the trade. (3) That the unions affected exercise 
leniency and afford easy terms upon which those 
may return who were members of rival organiza- 
tions and those who have not been members of the 
bona fide unions so affected may be afforded an 
opportunity of membership upon the same terms 
as other non-union applicants. (4) That the build- 
ing trade unions, parties of the ‘‘ plan of arbitra- 
tion,’’ meet by bona fide representatives at regu- 
lar times for the consideration of such matters 
which affect them generally and which. tend to 
te the general interests of the men in the 

uilding trades and to all labor. 

After days of investigation, conferences, and de- 
liberation of the entire subject-matter, and earnestly 
desirous of giving our fellow-workers of the build- 
ing trades the very best service and advice of which 
we are capable, we commend the above to your 
consideration, and trust it may receive yourearnest, 
early, and favorable action. 

Yours fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F.of L. 
JAMES DUNCAN, 
First Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

Your September issue is indeed a very commend- 
able one, and if those who are in receipt of a copy 
will only give thought and study to the writings it 
contains, each will be better for it. Personally I 
always look forward to receiving the FEDERA- 
TIONIST each month, and while I have not the 
time to read very much, still I always read its 
columns. The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is doing 
a great educational work, and may it keep on in- 
creasing circulation until it reaches the homes of 
all who are students of our economic movement. 

Yours fraternally, Wm. Dosson, 
Sec. B. and M. I. U. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC = 





In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes : 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing'the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, 
this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blast Furnace Workers. 


W. J. Clark.—¥Formed a new local in Struthers, 
Ohio, during the month. We are pushing several 
unions under way which, when organized, will be 
a gain of 50 per cent in our membership. Our men 
in Buffalo, after a strike of five weeks, have re- 
turned to work. The condition of the iron trade is 
rather weak just now, but wages keep up, mostly 
through unions. 


Boot and Shoe Workers. 


C. L. Baine.—We have recently chartered new 
locals in California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Wisconsin. At this writing our local in Lynn, 
Mass., is on strike for increased wages. We have 
expended $500 in death benefits and $6,617 in 
benefits for sick and disabled. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. 


Maurice Mikol.—With the exception of the New 
York shops, all locals in our trade are very busy. 
The wholesale houses are already starting in to 
manufacture their spring goods. Have chartered 
new local in Wilmington, Del., during the month, 


Glass Bottle Blowers. 


William Launer.—Our season has started in with 
bright prospects for good trade. Within the month 
every factory will be in operation and all members 
employed. Have chartered new locals in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. During the month we 
had the expenditure of $1,500 in death benefits. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—Trade conditions fair through- 
out the country. Our members in several of the 
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larger cities are on strike to enforce a minimum 
wage scale. 


Hatters. 


John Phillips.—Our trade in good condition. We 
are being sued by D. E. Loewe & Co., of Danbury, 
Conn., alleging damages at about $60,000, because 
‘we would not patronize their goods. We are not 
worrying over the matter. 


Marble Workers. 


Henry Roberts.—Trade in good shape through- 
out the country. Have recently chartered new locals 
in New York and Baltimore. We have after lock- 
out secured the nine-hour day in Milwaukee, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cleveland, and Philadelphia. 


Print Cutters. 


Ernest J. Dix.—Our organization was never in 
better shape than at present and we have every 
prospect of bringing into our ranks some of the 
shops which have in the past preferred to stay out- 
side. Work has not been so plentiful, the past four 
months being our dull season, but is now picking up. 


Railway Clerks. 


A. W. Anderson.—All locals report progress. 
Bright prospects for the future. Have formed new 
locals in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan during 
the month. 


Seamen. 


Wm. H. Frazier.—Conditions fair throughout 
our trade. We have no strikes or lockouts to report. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 


7. L. Mahan.—Trade has been good and very 
few of our men idle during the summer, which is 
our dul! season. Prospects bright for the fall and 
winter seasons. The firm of Tiffany & Co., of New 
York, after scouring the country for non-union 
men with but little success, has filled its shop with 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 
ALABAMA. 


Alttalla.—H. A. Wright: 

Employment has been plentiful and steady. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Condi- 
tions for union men are improving without strikes 
or lockouts. Industrial conditions fair. We patron- 
ize all union labels. 


Birmingham.—Homer N. Randall: 

Plumbers and bartenders have organized. Have 
one other new union under way. Mechanics secured 
25 cents per day increase, and unskilled laborers 10 
to 15 cents increase. Employment has been steady, 
all workers in every craft employed. As the work 
of organization continues working conditions im- 

rove. We urge all workers to demand the union 
abels. 


Mobile.—T. B. Foster: 

All trades are organizing. Oyster openers organ- 
ized during the month. Have four or five new 
unions under way. We recently received the char- 
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boys who know nothing whatever about plate print- 
ing. We are working hard to unionize the shop, as 
this firm gets the highest prices for our work and 
is supposed toturn out the best goods. We wonder 
how unskilled men can give satisfaction? 


Tile Layers. 


J. P. Reynolds.—We have secured the affiliation 
of the San Francisco independent tile layers 
after two years effort in this direction. We havea 
small strike on in St. Joseph, Mo., where the em- 
ployers refused to employ union men. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred. Huber.—General conditions of trade very 
good and prospects of an elegant holiday trade. 
All locals report steady employment and increase 
of business over that of last year. Another large 
order for labels received recently from one of our 
favorable firms indicates that their business has 
vastly increased the past year and also proves to us 
that the wage workers and their friends are giving 
us their moral support, which we are soliciting 
through our almost continual advertising of our 
label. 


Wood Carvers. 


M. A. Brinkman.—Our trade has been rather 
dull, but is picking up. We won a strike in Balti- 
more recently after three days’ fight. The condi- 
tions in the building trades all summer seriously 
affected our trade. 


Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 


A. F. Liebig.—Trade fair in most localities. Have 
formed new locals in Brooklyn, New York; Ashta- 
bula, Ohio; Edmonton, Canada, and Waukeegan, 
Ill. The total increase in membership during the 
year was 732, which is the record breaker since our 
organization. Much of our prosperity is due to the 
affiliation of the metallic lathers in Brooklyn and 
New York. We helda successful convention in 
Louisville, Ky., October 5. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ter for our Central Trades Council. Employment 
has been very fair during the past season. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—¥. C. Wheeler: 

Barbers have organized. Butchers, fruit workers, 
and wood workers are about to form union. Team- 
sters are also likely to organize. There are good 
prospects for the work of organization in northern 
California. 


COLORADO. 


Denver.—Henry M. Walker: 

Recently I have visited and assisted the tailors’ 
union on strike, and their prospects for a victory 
seemed to be good ; visited bakers, who had the 
best meeting since last May; attended a meeting 
of employes in railroad shops, such as machinists’ 
helpers, handy men, and metal workers. Attended 
two meetings of unorganized carpet cutters, layers, 
and drapers, and at the last meeting 17 were pres- 
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ent and formed a temporary organization and are 
out with lists to get all of their craft out to a meet- 
ing on October 16, when they will either form a 
separate union or else go in with the upholsterers’ 
union. This meets the approval of the local uphol- 
sterers’ union, and the next meeting will be in their 
hall in connection with them; attended meeting of 
gardeners and florists’ and the flagstone cutters’ 
unions. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—Matthew J. Kelly and T. J. Sullivan: 
Conditions very good for organized crafts, but 
rfor the unorganized. Work is steady in all 
eed with the exception of the building trades. 
During the month reorganized tailors and organ- 
ized ladies’ garment workersand bartenders. White- 
washers and stationary firemen and drug clerks 
are about to organize. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


Savannah —W. S. Harris: 

Industrial conditions good in this section. Musi- 
cians, plumbers, and sawmill workers have or- 
ganized. Shoemakers are getting ready to form 
union. Machinists and car workers secured in- 
creased wages during the month. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 


ILLINOIS. 


Blue [sland.—N. Crossland: 

Work is plentiful. Industrial conditions good in 
this vicinity. The following organizations have 
affiliated with the state federation at the last meet- 
ing: Brickmakers, cigarmakers, teamsters, painters, 
switchmen, barbers, retail clerks, railway clerks, 
car workers, freight handlers, women’s label 
league, and federal labor union of Harvey. The 
trades here are pretty well organized. Retail clerks 
secured the early closing and recognition of union 
without strike. We continually agitate the union 
labels. 

Cario.—C. H. Shannessy: 

Barbers and team drivers have organized. Musi- 
cians and freight handlers are about to organize. 
Painters signed agreement increasing their wages 
to 35cents per hour. All trades here are organizing. 
We are doing everything possible for the union 
labels. 


Chicago.—W. O. Powell: 

Industrial conditions fair in all branches. Or- 
ganizers are particularly active in this section. I 
find that among the manufacturing trade that the 
small manufacturers are rushed while the large 
concerns are laying off men. This condition is 
beneficial to the small concerns and will assist the 
unions, as the smaller manufacturing concerns 
more readily accept union agreements. During the 
month organized laundry workers and shirtmakers 
of Detroit and laundry workers in Elgin, Ill. Will 
organize laundry wagon drivers of Detroit shortly. 
Employes in St. Luke Hospital won strike for re- 
instatement of discharged union men. Laundry 
workers have improved conditions in their craft 
throughout the country. We are particularly active 
in the work for the union labels. 


Danville.—G. A. Hessler: 
Employment is plentiful. Conditions good for 
organized labor. Organized one new union during 


the month. Have three new unions under way. 
We patronize all union labels. 


Decatur.—G. N. Egnor: 

All unions progressing. Employment has been 
fairly steady. Organized workers receive 15 per 
cent higher wages than the non-union men. 
Butchers are about to organize. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 


Equality.—H. L. B. Mason: 

Work is plentiful at good wages. There is a 
scarcity of good hands. All classes, especially the 
skilled, are organized. The rights of the laboring 
classes, socially and otherwise, are recognized as 
they never were before. 


Jacksonville.—W. H. Braner: 

Employment has been plentiful. There is a 
scarcity of men in all lines of work. All union men 
have steady employment. Very little. unorganized 
labor here to speak of. School teachers are getting 
ready to organize. Label committee is working for 
the union labels. 


Kewanee.—Geo. 1,. Litchfield: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. There 
is a good outlook for employment during the 
winter. Stationary firemen have secured increased 
wages. Masons won strike in two days against 
unfair bricklayers. Gasfitters and plumbers are 
getting ready to organize. 


Mattoon.—A. E. Monteith : 

An unusual degree of activity among the metal 
trades has resulted in a 10 per cent increase in 
wages without strike. Machinists, blacksmiths, 
and their helpers also secured the same increase 
after a three days’ strike. The total increase in 
pay of 50 per cent, secured by these tradesmen, 
shows the advantage of the thoroughly organized 
trades. During the month organized women’s 
label league. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 


Rockford. —John W. Aspegrew: 

Work has been plentiful in this vicinity. All 
trades are in good shape. Local organizations have 
started a labor paper which will greatly increase 
the interest in organization. Pressmen organized 
recently. We patronize all union labels. 


Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Organized trades in fine shape. There is very 
little unorganized labor in this vicinity. Employ- 
ment steady for all union men. There are no strikes 
to report. Street laborers secured increased wages 
without trouble. Musicians and steam engineers 
are likely to organize in the near future. All union 
labels are demanded by union men. . 


INDIANA. 


Evansville.—Emil Levy: 

Conditions fair and employment has been fairly 
steady. Cross-tie carriers have organized. Potters 
are about toorganize. Injunctions have been issued 
against two trades which were on strikes, but the 
men are standing firm. 


Kokomo.—J. H. Arnett: ’ 

Organized labor in first-class shape. Better work 
than ever before is done for the union labels. Wages 
are good but the cost of living overbalances the 
wages. Rents are decidedly high. 
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Logansport.—O. P. Smith: 

Visited Seymour recently. I found upon my ar- 
rival at Seymour that there was considerable in- 
terest evidenced on the subject of organization, 
and, like all localities where our movement is com- 

ratively new, there was an erroneous impression 
in regard to the aims and objects of trade unionism. 
But, on the whole, the movement in Seymour is in 
fairly good condition, all things considered, and I 
believe, with proper encouragement and attention, 
it can be madea good union town. Upon my ar- 
rival at Seymour my first move was to make a 
thorough canvass of the place. I visited all the 
union men and also all the non-union men I could 
reach, and talked with many of them. Of course 
the great majority of the non-unionists were from 
‘*Missouri’’ and wanted to be shown; and with 
this end in view I arranged meetings at the halls 
for the purpose of explaining the aims and pur- 
poses of unionism. The meetings were well at- 
tended, and I know that they will be productive of 
good results. I took particular pains to inves- 
tigate after the meetings, and the result was 
satisfactory. I visited the two largest industries 
in Seymour—one a spoke factory, the other a 
woolen mill. In the former about one hundred and 
fifty men and boys areemployed at wages that cer- 
tainly seem unbelievable in these supposed pros- 
perous times. They range from $5 per week up and 
they do not ascend very high, either. I talked with 
a number of them, and some of those who were 
receiving $1.60 per day, being of the higher-paid 
class, talked favorably of organization; in fact, none 
of them I talked with seemed opposed to organiza- 
tion, but they all seemed to fear the other fellow. 
Long years of servitude under their present condi- 
tion have lessened the courage of many of them, 
and I am informed that in the winter season large 
numbers of farmers are employed in the factory 
who work for much lower wages than the regular 
employes. Many young boys are employed in the 
factory. Isaw many who I think are under the age 
limit required by the law of the state, and I intend 
to call the attention of the state factory inspector 
to this matter. At the woolen mill the conditions 
are much better than at the spoke factory, but 
there is lots of room for improvement in this 
establishment. There are some skilled work- 
men who receive fairly good wages, but the 
most of the employes get very low wages, as is 
generally the case. Those of the skilled workers 
whom I met with were favorable to organiza- 
tion; in fact four of them belong to Federal 
Labor Union of Seymour, and I believe there is a 
prospect of organizing the employes of the woolen 
mill in time. After making a thorough canvass of 
thé city I called the union men of the place to- 
gether at a joint meeting of the three unions and 
advised them to form a central body and make appli- 
cation for charter. My proposition met with unani- 
mous approval. The union members assured me that 
they would take the matter up in their respective 
locals and let me know of their action. From the 
general sentiment expressed at the meeting I feel 
confident that a central labor union will be decided 
upon, and I also think that this move will assist in 
the work of organizing the different crafts in the 
city of Seymour. 

The crafts that I think can be organized in the 
near future are the barbers, printers, and teamsters; 
of course it will require considerable work, and the 
unions of Seymour will need lots of good advice. 
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Muncie.—A. A. Fletcher: 

All organized trades well employed. Work has 
been comparatively steady. Bartenders and black- 
smiths have organized. Have a new union under 
way. All union men demand the union labels. 
Wages have been fairly satisfactory. 


Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Carpenters have organized. Several trades are 
getting ready to form unions. Retail clerks have 
secured the early closing with all dry goods and 
clothing merchants. We are steadily pushing the 
union labels to the front. 


Owensville.—Sam W. Strupe: 

Work has been plentiful and steady. Conditions 
good for organized trades. Have a new union under 
way at Windsor. All union labels are patronized. 
We shall spend the winter season building up our 
unions and will try for a new scale in the spring. 


South Bend.—John W. Peters: 

There are very few idle men among the organized. 
Conditions fair among the organized crafts. Tailors 
will win their strike for scale of wages. Hotel and 
restaurant employes have reorganized. All union 
labels are pushed. Mr. Parry’s employers’ organi- 
zation has an alliance here, but everything is kept 
under cover. We believe that spies have been em- 
ployed in some of the large factories to head off 
attempts at organization. Our unions, however, do 
not fear the result. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—A. W. Kool: 

Conditions are very fair and everybody has been 
steadily employed. We have about sixty-two local 
unions and 44 are affiliated with the central body. 
Cereal mill employes, carmen, and boilermakers, 
helpers secured increased wages without strike. 
Organized railroad office clerks and reorganized 
federal union during the month. Have three or 
four new locals under way. Our unions will feel 
more secure if they get their present agreements 
signed up for another year. The city has bought 
the water works here and now runs the plant. 


Clinton.—Geo. C. Campbell: 

During the past year organized labor in this 
district has had a remarkable growth, and at the 
present time the total membership in this city is 
nearly 3,000. There have been many improvements 
in the conditions of the wage-workers, not only in 
the reduced hours and increased wages, but also 
in better sanitary conditions, the guarding of dan 
gerous machinery, erection of fre escapes, and 
similar improvements, Carpenters, painters, build- 
ing laborers, bricklayers, masons, plasterers, elec- 
trical workers, and sheet metal workers have 
secured the nine-hour day and increased wage scale. 
Street railway employes, car workers, boilermakers, 
machinists, car repairers, wood workers, and 
brewery workers have obtained better conditions, 
reduced hours, and increased wages from 10 to 30 
per cent. During the past year have organized 21 
new local unions in this city, Savanna, and Lyons. 
Much good has been accomplished in awakenin 
a healthy public sentiment against the evil of child 
labor, and I anticipate that effectual legislation for 
its abolishment will be enacted at the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature. There is a growing demand 
for the union label and union made goods. Our 
labor paper has systematically boomed the labels 
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in every issue and all up-to-date merchants handle 
union label goods. Our central body is holding a 
series of open meetings to which the general public 
is invited, and they are proving a great benefit in 
presenting the benefits of organization to the un- 
organized, and combating the attacks made on 
unionism by prejudiced employers and unfair 
comments of the press. The spirit of true unionism 
is rapidly spreading throughout this section and 
we will soon have one of the best organized states 
in the union. 


Creston.—Geo. A. Strickland: 

Federal union was organized during the month. 
Laundry workers and stationary firemen are about 
to organize. The organized workers are far ahead 
of the unorganized as regards wages and conditions. 
We give all possible time and attention to the union 
labels. 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Sheet metal workers have organized. Several 
new unions are being formed. Conditions fair for 
organized crafts. Employment has been steady. 
Wages have advanced in several organized trades 
without strike. Very good work is done for the 
union labels. 


Waterloo.—]|. B. Hawkins: 

Pipe fitters and musicians have organized. Gar- 
ment workers and butchers are getting ready to 
form unions shortly. There has been plenty of 
work here for all men. Conditions good for organ- 
ized workers. 


KANSAS. 


Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

All union labor isin demand, It is almost impos- 
sible for a non-union man to get any work from 
employers unless he joins a union. Wages are 
fairly satisfactory and all trades work the eight- 
hour day. Stationary firemen are about to form a 
union. All union men patronize the union labels. 


Independence.—E. M. Stone: 

Conditions are good in this vicinity. Work is 
steady and plentiful. Barbers are organizing. Car- 
penters have secured the eight-hour day without 
trouble. All union labels are pushed. A general 
organizer would be of great help to us if he could 
help the local organizers for a few weeks. 


Jola.—John H. King: 

Organized crafts in good shape. Employment 
plentiful. Laundry workers are about ready to or- 
ganize. There are no strikes or lockouts to report 
in this vicinity. Brickmakers raised wages from 
564% to 62% cents per hour. All organized labor 
has been well employed at advanced wages. 


Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd: 

All outside trades work the eight-hour day, and 
we will try to secure the same for factory and mill 
employes, who yet work the ten-hour day. There 
are no strikes to report in this vicinity. All possible 
work is done for the union labels. Will organize a 
new local shortly. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling Green.—¥ rank H. Jordan: 

Employment extraordinarily good for this time 
of the year. Bartenders have organized. Painters, 
plasterers, and ladies’ garment workers are about 


ready to organize. There is a general tendency to 
ward higher wages in alllines. There is a great de- 
mand for the union labels. 


Cleaton.—J. R. Dunford: 

Work has been plentiful in this vicinity. Wages 
are very good and have increased 10 per cent for 
the organized workers through their own efforts. 
Blacksmiths are getting ready to organize. Nearly 
all trades here are organized and in good shape. 
_ do everything to push the union labels to the 

ront. 


Louisville.—Christ Kundert: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. Three 
new unions are about to be formed. G work is 
done for the union labels. The work of organiza- 
a is rather slow, but steady progress is being 
made. 


Memphis Junction.—John W. Sweeney: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the unor- 
ganized are in a bad way. Organized federal labor 
union during the month. Firemen and federal 
union are under way. The union labels are steadily 
demanded. 


Sturgis.—T. D. Omer: 

This vicinity is well organized. All organizations 
in flourishing condition. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. We do everything ape to 
promote ,the interest of the union labels and buy 
no unfair goods. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 

There is a good demand for workers in this 
vicinity. Sugar grinding gives a great deal of em- 
ployment. Conditions have improved greatly since 
organization gained a foothold here. Painters or- 
ganized recently. Clerks are about to organize. 
Wages here are $1.25 per day for unskilled labor, 
which is better than in most surrounding places. 


New Orleans.—J. E. Porter: 

Conditions improving here. Employment has 
been plentiful. Domestics, scalesmen, and labor- 
ers have organized recently. Trackmen, marine 
firemen, and freight handlers are about to form a 
union. We are working hard for the union labels. 
There is need for more co-operation among the 
unions and the elimination of petty jealousies, but 
steady progress is being made in that direction. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—A. P. Richardson: 

Clerks have organized and blacksmiths are get- 
ting ready to organize. Employment has been 
steady in all lines. We have unionized a biscuit 
factory and are pushing the bakers’ label vigor- 
ously. The garment workers, hatters, tobacco 
workers, and all the other labels receive good 


support. 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—Gustay Mechau: , 

There is greater interest manifested in the labor 
movement in this city than ever before. Industrial 
conditions in general are very good. Marble work- 
ers’ helpers have organized. We are working for 
the union labels. 
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MASSACHUSET TS. 


Athol.—B. J. Wilmot: 
Organized labor in much better condition than 


the unorganized. Employment has been very 
steady in all factories. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Central labor union is doing 
some very fine work for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Flint.—H. V. Green: 

’ Most union men work the nine-hour day but the 
unorganized work ten hours. Painters secured 2% 
cents per hour inrease in wages this season. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. Machinists 
are organizing a union. 

Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: 

There has been plenty of employment in this 
vicinity. Building trades section organized re- 
cently. Horseshoers are getting ready to organize. 
We demand all union labels. 


Manistee.—Walter H. Mumby: 

Organized trades with few exceptions have had 
steady employment. We are doing good work for 
the union labels. There are no strikes or lockouts 
to report. 

Port Huron.—Matt Lynch: 

Conditions have greatly eee for organized 
labor. Electrical workers and laundry workers are 

etting ready toorganize. Leather workers secured 
increased wages. Bartenders have reduced their 
working hours without strike. There is a good 
demand for the union labels. 

Three Rivers.—C. C. Schwartz: 

Employment has been steady all the year. Con- 
ditions continue to improve among the organized 
crafts. There are no strikes or lockouts to report 
in this vicinity. We are agitating for the union 


labels. 
MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—John Swift: 

Employment has been plentiful, with but few 
men out of employment at any season. Conditions 
and wages are improving in the organized crafts. 
Millinery girls of St. Paul have organized. Reor- 
ganized laundry workers and will shortly organ- 
ize wood workers of this city. Engineers and fire- 
men on the Great Northern Railway have improved 
conditions without strike. 


MISSOURL. 


Doe Run.—Jas. Legrand: 

Conditions good. There has been a great de- 
mand for labor in all lines. The organized trades 
have the eight and nine hour day and wages are 
good. Organized federal labor union, carpenters, 
and blacksmiths recently. Have four new unions 
under way. We are vigorously pushing the work 
for the union labels. 


Flat River.—-Joseph Pinkerton: 

Carpenters and machinists have organized. Will 
form two other new unions shortly. Some trades 
have the eight-hour day and increase of 30 cents 
per day. Most trades have secured the nine-hour 
day without reduction in wages. There is general 
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improvement in all the different lines of labor. All 
union labels are pushed. 


Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

Nearly all trades here are employed steadily at 
good wages. Prospects are very good for the winter, 
as work lasted late into the fall. Plasterers, plumb- 
ers, and foundry workers have organized. 


Jackson.—Joseph O. Vance: 

Organized carpenters during the month. Retail 
clerks are about toorganize. Employment has been 
steady for union men. Conditions are very good 
here, much better than a year ago. We expect to 
have the eight-hour workday soon. We use none 
but union labeled goods. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report from this vicinity. Union men 
get work the year round, and non-union men only 
in the busy season. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. Em- 
ployment plentiful. Patternmakers and marble 
workers have organized. Porters and machinists’ 
helpers are about to organize. Tailors and delivery 
wagon drivers are on strike with good prospects of 
settlement. Coal wagon drivers have increased 
wages without strike. All union labels are patron- 
ized by union men. 


Marceline.—T. W. Ferguson: 

Retail clerks have organized. Will shortly form 
a federal union in this vicinity. There are no strikes 
or lockouts. Miners have advanced their wages 
about 174 per cent without strike. Condition of 
trade excellent. All men employed and none idle. 


Novinger.—F.. E. Bankson: 

Conditions for organized crafts good in this 
vicinity. Employment plentiful. Federal union has 
secured the nine-hour workday for its members. 
All crafts here are organized. Organized federal 
union and central labor union during the month. 
We are doing everything possible for the union 
labels. 


MONTANA. 


Helena.—Fred Julian: 

Prospects are bright for the organized trades in 
this vicinity. Tailors of Havre have organized. 
Wages and hours are good in this locality. Work 
fairly plentiful and will improve. We are pushing 
the union labels to the front. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

Organized labor well employed, with wages con- 
siderably higher than those for the unorganized. 
Employment, with few exceptions, is very good. 
Nearly all railroad employes have secured in- 
creased wages and improved conditions without 
strike. Steps are being taken for a more energetic 
campaign for the union labels. Bartenders organ- 
ized during the month. Retail clerks, barbers, and 
teamsters are getting ready to organize. 


Manchester.—C. J. McLaughlin. 

Organized labor has been well employed all the 
year. All building trades secured the nine-hour 
day with the exception of the bricklayers, who 
have the eight hours. All organized trades in fine 
shape. Central labor union is now working to 
make the year the banner one in organization, and 
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finds able assistance from all the other local unions 
here. About two and one-half years ago we had 
eight locals, whereas we now have 34 locals, in- 
cluding a central labor union, building trades sec- 
tion and boot and shoe workers’ section. Musi- 
cians, laundry workers, sheet metal workers, and 
textile weavers are about to organize. Bakers 
secured 10-hour day and increased wages in all 
shops but one, which they hope to win over 
shortly. Printers succeeded in unionizing one of 
the largest printing offices in the state, and which 
has now adopted the printers’ label. Cigarmakers 
are very actively working for their labels. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Paterson.—Paul Breen: 

Conditions good for organized labor. Organized 
laundry workers, bill posters, and waiters during 
the month. We patronize all union labels. 


NEW YORK, 


Addison.—C. J. Latterman: 

Conditions here have improved greatly since the 
various trades organized. The unorganized in some 
respects are benefited by the progress of the organ- 
ized crafts. Organized a federal union at Bath with 
a membership of 166. Have two new unions under 
way. We are working to push all union labels to 
the front. 


Fulton.—F¥. W. Haskin: 

Work has been steady and plentiful all the year. 
We have settled all troubles here without strike. 
All union men patronize the union labels. 


Ition.—Chas. F. Heiland: 

All trades in fair shape, building trades had a 
particularly good year. Employment has been 
plentiful. Label committee doing good work for 
the union labels. 


Ithaca.—C. H. Dobberthien: 

Teamsters have organized aunion. All organized 
workers in this vicinity are in good condition. 
Work is plentiful and steady. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 


Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman: 

Employment in factories and unskilled labor has 
been plentiful but the textile working trades are 
rather dull. We demand all union labels. 


Middletown.—Harry R. Thorp and Wm. Phelps: 

Work is plentiful and steady. The differences 
between the Borden Condensed Milk Company and 
its employes have been amicably adjusted. This 
town is very nearly organized and the trades enjoy 
good conditions. Organized bartenders of Port 
Jervis during the month. Maintenance of way em- 
ployes are about to organize. Girls in the con- 
densed milk factory have through the assistance of 
central labor union secured increased wages with- 
out strike. All union men demand the union labels. 


Oneonta.—Wm. B. Leventhall: 

Work has been plentiful here all the year. Some 
workers have secured time and a half pay for over- 
time without strike. Have two new unions under 
way. We patronize the union labels at all times. 


Peekskill.—John R. Worthington: 
Employment plentiful for this time of the year. 
All mechanics had a good season. Conditions fair 


for organized crafts. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

Rome.—John G, Thron: 

Employment steady and the organized workers 
enjoy improved conditions. There are nostrikes or 
lockouts to report. We patronize all union labels. 


Watertown.—Chas. Byron: 

Industrial conditions have improved in this vicin- 
ity. Sheet metal workers recently organized. All 
shops but one have granted increased wages to 
employes. As president of the iron molders’ union 
the writer has been sued for $25,000 damages by a 
firm with which we have had differences. Have 
also lost my place of work from the same cause. 


OHIO. 


Canton.—J. A. Robinson: 

Nearly all trades have had a good year. Metal 
mechanics are about to form union shortly. We 
demand the union labels. Two iron firms broke 
agreements with the iron molders and a strike was 
the result. Manufacturers in this vicinity are asso- 
ciating together to enforce the open shop theory. 


Cincinnati.—Frank \,. Rist: 

Boot and shoe workers (women), carriage work- 
ers, and leather workers have organized. Steam 
shovelers and dredgers are about to organize. Con- 
ditions generally good for the organized workers 
in this vicinity. The unions as a rule are increasing 
in membership and a good spirit prevails among 
them. Yeast workers have reduced hours. Book- 
binders and plumbers have increased wages, and 
the capmakers have reinstated discharged members 
without strike. Wood workers got an injunction 
against a local firm for using a counterfeit cut of 
their label in advertising matter. Horseshoers won 
out in an injunction suit preferred against them by 
a firm in this city. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 

Columbus.—Chas. F. Davis: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the unor- 
ganized are not so well off. Organized federal union 
and teamsters. Coopers are ready to organize. We 
demand the union labels on all goods. Employ- 
ment uncertain, owing to the season of the year. 


Crooksville.—S, R. Frazee: 

Organized labor in flourishing condition. We 
pay our union dues and have more left for our 
amilies than when we were unorganized. Employ- 
ment has been generally steady. Have two new 
unions under way. Organized trades working in 
harmony and receive good wages and fair treat- 
ment, while the unorganized are in bad shape. We 
have committees working for the union labels. 


East Liverpool,—Chas. Kontinier: 

Industrial conditions improving in this vicinity. 
Plumbers settled a strike by arbitration, gaining 
increased wages. Potters also compromised their 
strike, gaining all demands but two. All union 
labels are pushed. 


Findlay.—Frank M. Treese: 

Boilermakers, glove workers, and ladies’ garment 
workers are getting ready to organize. Employ- 
ment has been plentiful. All union labels are de- 
manded by union men. Considering the cost of 
living, wages are far from satisfactory. 


Galion.—C. E. Todd: 
There has been a good demand all the year for 
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mechanics and carpenters. Wages are fair in this 
section as the trades are well organized. Musicians 
have organized. Plumbers and sheet metal workers 
are expecting to organize. We are pushing all 
union labels. 


Marietta.—John Otto Smith: 

Employment has been fairly plentiful for this 
time of the year. There are no strikes or lockouts 
to report. Everything possible is done for the 
union labels. Conditions are certainly better than 
at this time last year. 


Norwalk.—W. H. Horlacher: 

Industrial conditions here are improving. Em- 
pone has been steady all the year. Conditions 
and wages are far better for the organized trades 
than for the unorganized. Brewery workers have 
organized recently. The union labels are patron- 
ized by all union men. 


Portsmouth.—Irwin F. Rose: 

Industrial conditions improving in this vicinity. 
Employment good in all branches. Organized 
typographical union during the month. Will 
organize bakers, stationary firemen, and retail 
clerks shortly. 


Salem.—Chas. Bonsall. 

Electrical workers are about to organize. No 
strikes or lockouts to report in this vicinity. The 
work for the union labels is progressing. Wages 
show a tendency to decline, but the unions will 
resist this. 


Steubenville.—Wm. Reed: 

Employment here has been plentiful. This city 
is thoroughly organized and all trades are in flour- 
ishing condition. Iron molders gained their strike 
for recognition and increased wages. Have two 
new unions under way. We demand the union 
labels at all times. 


Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Stationary firemen have organized. Brickmakers 
are organizing. Employment has been plentiful 
this year. A great deal of work is done for the 
union labels. Industrial conditions are fairly 
satisfactory. 


OREGON. 


Eugene.—R. H. Miller: 

All trades steadily employed up to the last of 
this month. Industrial conditions good in this 
vicinity. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Kingston.—John P. Hammond: 

Industrial conditions improving in this vicinity. 
Mechanical trades have worked steadily, but 
miners were employed only half the time this year. 
The meetings of the central labor union are well 
attended. Have two new unions under way. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. We demand 
the union labels at all times. 


Meadville.—Geo. S. Wagner: 

Organized labor in good shape and progressing, 
but the unorganized are in a bad way. All trades 
have had steady employment. Sheet metal work- 
ers have organized; musicians are about to form 
union. We patronize all union labels. 
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Philadelphia.—Edward McNulty: 

Employment is not very steady just at present, 
but will probably pick up shortly. Have seven new 
locals under way. The union labels are demanded 
everywhere by union men. Business men are show- 
ing some antagonism to unions. Although they 
have forced strikes, yet they complain of loss of 
business on that account. 


Wilkes Barre.—Samuel J. Connors: 

Conditions fair for organized crafts. Hosiery 
workers of Nanticoke have formed union. Woman’s 
label league working for the union labels. There is 
considerable work here for organizers and the 
local workers would be greatly helped by a visit 
from a general organizer. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.—Otto Stein: 

Organized trades in very good shape. Employ- 
ment has been plentiful. Reorganized retail clerks 
with 148 members. Carriage workers and ship car- 
penters are about to form unions shortly. We have 
a label committee working for the union labels. 


Nashville.—John A. Sullivan and A. E. Hill: 

Garment workers, patternmakers, servant girls, 
and federal union are about to organize shortly. 
Brewery workers presented agreement to breweries 
with encouraging results. Typographical union 
actively engaged in advertising their label. Musi- 
cians are likely to win their strike at local theater. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. 


TEXAS. 


Denison.—Frank A. White: 

The industrial conditions here are better than 
ever before. All classes of workers have been 
steadily employed. Tailors are getting ready to 
organize. We patronize all union labels. 


Greenville.—J. A. Summers: 

Retail clerks have organized. Federal union 
and painters are getting ready to organize. 
All city employes have organized. Federal union 
secured 25 cents per day increase in wages with- 
out strike. Printers can not supply the demand 
for men in their line. The nine-hour day is quite 
general and there are bright prospects for the eight 
hours during the coming season. All trades in fairly 
good shape. About 92 per cent of the laboring 
classes is organized. 


Houston.—Robert Grapevine: 

Conditions improving for all organized trades. 
Employment plentiful. Will organize street railway 
track workers and cooks and waiters shortly. All 
union labels are demanded. 


Waco.--R. C. Johnson: 

Nearly all trades have been steadily employed. 
Team drivers organized. Meat cutters and plumbers 
are about to organize. We patronize the union 
labels at all times. 


VERMONT. 


Rutland.—W. H. Hubbard: 

Industrial conditions fair in this vicinity. Em- 
ployment has been plentiful for all that cared 
to work. We are vigorously agitating the union 
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labels. Unions look forward to better things in the 
coming year. 


VIRGINIA. 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

All trades have been busy and wages fairly good. 
Industrial conditions here are very good. Machin- 
ists are trying for a minimum wage. We demand 
the union label on all goods. Bartenders are about 
to organize. We would do better with the labels if 
the retail clerks could be interested in organization. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Considering the season of the year work is plen- 
tiful in this vicinity. The organized trades are com- 
ing to the front. There are no strikes or lockouts. 
Have one new union under way. All union labels 
are being pushed. Organized labor is coming very 
much to the front and with a little patience will 
soon receive fair recognition. 


WASHINGTON. 

Danville.—Frank Sherwood: 

Organized crafts have been employed steadily at 
fair prices, but for the unorganized the outlook is 
bad, especially as the winter has put a stop to out- 
side work. 

Everett.—Chas, R. Case: 

Employment has been very steady. Labor con- 
ditions in this section continue to be encouraging. 
Blacksmiths have organized. Expressmen will form 
a union soon. We are constantly working for the 
union labels. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne.—Theo. Marx: 

Employment has been particularly good in the 
building lines, and fair in other lines. Leather 
workers are about to organize. We are working 
hard for all union labels, and creating a fair de- 
mand for them. 


DOMINION NOTES. 


ONTARIO. 

Guelph.—O. R. Wallace: 

The organized crafts have secured a great many 
advantages this year in the shape of increased wages 
and reduced hours. Employment has been plentiful. 
Wood workers compromised their recent strike and 
secured day work, whereas they formerly had piece- 
work. Engineers and tube workers are about to 


organize. There is a fair demand for the union 
labels. 

St. Catherines.—James Carty: 

All trades fairly well employed. Organized fed- 
eral union during the month. Organized labor in 
very good shape, in comparison with the unor- 
ganized crafts. All union labeled goods are de- 
manded by union men of this vicinity. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,161. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province ot New Brunswick, Canada. 

Orginizers, John A. Fiett, Edw. L. Daley, Thos. F. 
Tracy, Stuart Reid, and F. 8. R. Gordon. 


District No. ll.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Coiumbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, Thomas 
Flynn, Charlies J. Duke, J. D. Pierce, James Towey, P. 
H. Cummins, Alexander Reed, Van Dike Dudley, and 
E. J. Nugent. 


District No. Ill.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Fiorida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, James Leonard, H. N. Randall, O. E. Barlow. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizers, D. C. Hogan, O. P. Smith, P. H. Strawhun, 


Cal Wyatt, J. H. Nightingale. J. J. Fitzpatrick, A. E. 
Ireland, J.J. Keegan, W. 0. Powell, P. J. Cooney, and 
Richard Braunsch weig. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Urganizer, Frank A. Kennedy. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, F. W. Habel. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizers, H. M. Walker and M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Colum 
bia. 

Organizers, G. Y. Harry, F. H. Vanderhoof, F. G. 
Wheeler, and G. 8. Brower. 


Porto Rico.—sSantiago Iglesias. 











NEWS FROM FEDERAL UNIONS. 





GEORGIA. 


Brunswick.—A. J. Hall: 

We have settled our strike by arbitration and 
gained 1% cents per hour increase in wages. Our 
membership is increasing. Employment is plentiful 
here. A great deal of work is done for the union 
labels. 

ILLINOIS. 


Johnston City.—N. L. Upton: 

Since organization we have secured the eight- 
hour day and increased wages from $1 to $1.50 
and $1.75 per day without strike. All organized 
crafts are in good shape, but the unorganized 
are in poor condition. Employment is very plenti- 
ful. We are doing everything possible for the union 
labels. 

Marion.— Elza Cash: 

Organized crafts in good shape. All members of 
our trade steadily employed. We increased our 
membership 10 per cent last month. Very good 
work is done for the union labels. 


Percy.—Jas. F. Larowe: 

Organized labor in favorable condition. Work 
has been plentiful and steady. Our membership is 
increasing. 

Vienna.—W. E. Lanier: 

There is plenty of work for all trades. Wages 
have increased 25 cents per day this year. Nearly 
all trades have reduced hours without strike. State 
laws favorable to labor were recently passed. 


IOWA. 


Cherokee.—Grant Smith: 

All trades steadily employed at good wages. In- 
dustrial conditions good for organized crafts. We 
are increasing our membership. 


Fort Dodge.—J. O. Porter: 

All classes of labor steadily employed. We have 
reduced hours and secured from 10 to 15 per cent 
increase in wages without strike. Contractors de- 
mand union menin this vicinity. Cereal mill work- 
ers are about to organize. We added 10 new mem- 
bers during the month. 


Ottumwa.—W. H. Burdge: 

Every union man here is steadily employed. In- 
dustrial conditions good. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. We are increasing our member- 
ship. A woman’s label league is being formed for 
the benefit of the union labels. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 

We have secured the nine and ten hour day with- 
out strike. The workers here are more enthusiastic 
in regard to unionism than formerly and prospects 
are very encouraging. Industrial conditions fair in 
this vicinity. 

New Iberia.—John A. Boutte: 

We have much better conditions than the unor- 
ganized. Employment plentiful for union men. We 
have reduced hours without strike. Our member- 
ship is increasing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Cadilac.—H. M. Angell: 

Organized workers are quite generally employed. 
We urge all non-union men to join our union. All 
union labels are patronized by members of our 
union. There are no strikes or lockouts in vicinity. 
We are increasing our membership. 


MISSOURI. 

Camden.—Ed. Foster: 

All branches of labor steadily employed. We 
are increasing our membership. Wages have in- 
creased 10 per cent for unskilled laborers without 
strike. We have secured the bakers’ label on bread. 
All possible work is done for union organization. 


Orrick.—E. Owen: 

We are working hard to organize all trades. 
Work is plentiful and steady. We are constantly 
increasing our membership. The union labels are 
patronized by all members of our union. 


Poplar Bluff.—C. H. Wilson: 

During the month we added 50 new members 
to our union. Nearly all our members steadily em- 
ployed. We are getting much better wages than 
the unorganized here. We are working to get the 
unorganized to join our organization and the out- 
look is very promising. All union labels are de- 
manded by union men. 


NEW YORK. 


Corinth.—Fred. C. Mallery: 

Employment very good in the building lines. 
Wages in some trades have increased as follows: 
Blacksmiths, 2'4 cents per hour; pipers and steam 
fitters, 2'4 cents per hour; lead burners, 114 cents 
per hour; electricians, 114 cents per hour, and 
brass workers, 1 cent per hour. 


Oswego.—John Walsh: 

Employment plentiful, every member working. 
Conditions good in organized shops. We are trying 
to organize boilermakers’ helpers in shops. We are 
increasing our membership. 


OHIO. 


Lorain.—Claude S. Nichols: 

Organized labor in good shape and still improv- 
ing. We urge all trades to organize. Employment 
is very plentiful. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Shenandoah.—John L. Hassler: 

Every member working steadily. Industrial con- 
ditions good inthis vicinity. All members demand 
the union labels. 

TEXAS. 


Houston.—Robert Grapevine: 

We are holding open meetings to get the unor- 
ganized interested in unionism. All organized 
crafts in good shape. Employment has been plen- 
tiful. All union-labeled goods in great demand. 


VIRGINIA. 


Roanoke.—-W. H. Golden: 
Work has been rather dull, but is now improv- 
ing. Organized crafts in good shape. 
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FROM LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


BUTTONMAKERS. 
FRANK C. REDFERN, Rochester, N.Y, 


The trades here are organized pretty thoroughly. 
Employes in the factory of Bausch & Lomb have 
secured the nine-hour day without reduction in 
pay. We are trying to get all shops to organize. All 
possible work is done for the union labels. 


GRAVEL ROOFERS. 


FRANK ELFRENEY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Organized labor in good shape. Work is plenti- 
ful for men in our trade. We are increasing our 
membership. We buy nothing without the union 
label on goods. 


HOD CARRIERS. 


C.M. Minis, ast Liverpool Ohio. 


Work‘fair for this time of the year, every union 
man employed. Organization is rapidly gaining in 
this section. We are constantly working for the 
union labels. 


LABORERS. 
CHas. HATFIELD, Brookfield, Mo. 


Organized labor in steady demand. All union 
men at work. We added 14 new members during 
the month. We have secured increase in wages 
from 124 cents to 17'4 cents per hour and reduced 
hours from ten to nine per day without strike. 


A. S. HELMS, De Soto, Mo. 


Union men have the preference by employers in 
all cases of employment. Work is fairly plentiful. 
Carpenters and retail clerks have organized re- 
cently. We are pushing the work for the union 
labels. 


DANIEL LANGAN. Bayonne, N. /. 


Organized trades in very good shape. Employ- 
ment plentiful for this time of the year. We are 
increasing our membership. Longshoremen who 


recently organized have secured 20 per cent in- 
crease without strike. There is a general agitation 
for organized labor. 


L. SUTTON, Middletown, N. Y. 


All union laborers are well employed. Nearly all 
the crafts here are organized, and working in har- 
mony. Weare increasing our membership. 


MATTRESSMAKERS. 


HENRY SCHLEPP, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Nearly all workers here are organized. Work is 
plentiful. We added 23 new members during the 
month. Three or four new trades are expecting to 
organize shortly. 


MILLWRIGHTS. 
J. J. ScHIL1, * St. Louis, Mo. 


All workers in our trade are steadily employed. 
Ninety-five per cent of the workers are organized 
in this vicinity. We patronize all union labels. 


PAPER-BOX MAKERS. 
FREDA LORTZ, <: Batavia, N. Y. 


Union men have steady employment. Industrial 
conditions fair in this vicinity. We are working to 
organize this town thoroughly. 


QUARRY WORKERS. 


Tuos. E. Wykes, Gloucester, Mass. 


There is plenty of work in this vicinity. Our 
membership is increasing. No strikes or lockouts 
to report. 


RIGGERS. 


Wo. BROOKs, St. Louis, Mo. 


Conditions good for organized workers. All union 
snen working steadily. We are agitating union or- 
ginization. Everything possible is done for the 
uxion labels. 





The annual conventions of the A. F. of L. are 
held in open, public session, at which representa- 
tives of the press and students from every part of 
the country are present. The reports of officers and 
committees ont the substance of discussions are 
printed and bound and will be sent to applicants 
a the payment of $2, forwarded tothe A. F. 
of L,. 


The November number of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST gives a review of trade union progress 


during the year. It is of great interest to working- 
men, to capitalists—to every one who wants to 
know how the world is moving. 

There are reports from 195 towns and cities, 
covering almost every organized trade. Every union 
reports progress—some more than others. 

he AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST may not have 
as large a circulation as some other magazines, but 
when it speaks it represents 1,700,000 organi 
working people. It is worth reading, because it is 
written by trade union officials who know the facts 
by personal experience.—New York American. 
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Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 25, 1903. 

To All Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the organization at interest and 

8S. H. FRANK & Co., REDWooD, CAL., 

having been reachel,and said firm now operating a 
union establishment. the same is removed from our 
“ We Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAIR LIST. 

Secretaries are requestei1 to read this notice at union 
meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 25, 1903. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concern has been declared UNFAIR: 

ART METAL Guasraremes COMPANY, JAMESTOWN, 
ae 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, Ameritan Federation of Labor. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the ** We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

rievance against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
lished the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf ofany one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, 

Beer.—American a ompany, New Orleans, La. 

Cigars.—Car! Upman, of ork City; Kerbs, *Wert- 
heim & schiffer, of New York City; The "Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tobacco. a and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 


CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport, 
lowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing. <i, Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

es” as Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Compan 

y, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, } : 

Crust Peabody & Co., Troy, N. » x James R. Kaiser, 
New York City. 

Shoes.—Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas 
Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Underwear —Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J.Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Genessee. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 


Pottery and ®rick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co.. of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio: Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe ©o., of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe and Fire 
Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., 
White Cottage, Ohio. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING, 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Presscott & Co., ~mesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 

any, New Britain, Conn.; Davis Sewing Machine 
Jompany, Dayton, Ohio; Computing Scale Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass. 

Tron and Steel.—I\linois Lron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
ventersville, Ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
‘alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 

Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield; Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.: Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works, Rutland, Vt.; F. R. Patch Manufacturing 
Company, Rutland, Vt.; Ballard & Ballard Milling 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Iron Architectural.—W insiow Bros., of Chicago, I11.; Geo. 
. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

ae x hagas Airy Granite Company, Mount Airy, 

C 


Stoves.—Herendon Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Germer Stove Company, Erie ,Pa.; “* Radiant 
Home” Stove, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


Terre Haute.—Street Railway Company; Peoples Street 
Railway Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. 

Carriages.—-Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Cincinnati Cooperage Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber 
Company (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 
Company) of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; 
Elgin Butter Tub Company, Elgin, Ill. 

China.—W ick China Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga. 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N., Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks; St. Johns Table om- 
pany, St. Johns, Mich. 

Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Ili.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Company, of Leonidas, Texas; 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Huttig 
Sash and Door Company, St. Louis, Mo. ; Himmel- 
berger Harrison Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo. 

Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Ual.; A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co, San Francisco, Cal.; Santa Rosa Tan- 
ning Company, Santa Rosa, Cal.; Columbus Buggy 
and Harness Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rubber.—Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Ind.; B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Diamond Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York cy. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

Vypewriters.—Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn, 

Watches.—Keystone WatchCase Company, of Philadel- 

hia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company ; 
eo Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 
arbor. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Telegraphy.—W estern Union Telegraph Comeene. 

Wire Cloth.—_Cheney Bigelow Company, Springfield, 


Mass. 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Number of Unions Affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


International Unions affiliated November |, 190%.... 114 
I niceutinienibnisnnniennngriieitins Sines ‘gunienenenannensin 31 
COINS Cee snanccccnnscanscenqncecsuseennasane atnene plane animes 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Uniong................... 


Charters Issued for October, 1903. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS.....ccccccecccssccssesssessecseees 2 


Tackmakers’ International Union. 
International Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers. 





nw 


STATE BEA BCT acces cncccccecccsceccccccoscessccessesesaceseese 


Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 
Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


CENTRAL BODIEB........000..cccscesscorssssesecescosese peseenenee 10 


Central Labor Union, Bangor, Pa. 

Central Labor Union, Norwich, Conn. 

Central Labor Council, Mendocino County, Cal. 
Trades Council, Greensboro, N. ©. 

Central Trades and Labor Assembly, Cortland,N.Y. 
Thurber Trades Council, Thurber, Tex. 
Trades'and Labor Assembly, Shawnee, O. T. 
Central Labor Union, Petersburg, Ind. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Trades Assembly, Denton, Tex. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNIONB.........::cccsceseeeseseeeeeeees 20 
LOCAL TRADE UNIONS 23 








STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, OCTOBER, 1903. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 1,822 unions making returns for October, with an 
aggregate membership of 114,359, there were 1.2 per cent 
without employment. In September 548 unions, with a 
membership of 47,942, reported 2.1 per cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1902. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1903; the 
lighter line for 1902, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of October, 1908. (41 he months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

1, Balance on hand October 1, 1908..............:000+ $86,013 12 
Central labor, Norwich, Conn, sup. 10 00 








Molders helpers 11458, sup.. 10 00 
Federal! labor 11459, sup..... - 10 00 
Federal labor 11460, SUDp............::seeeseeeeseeeneene 10 00 
Federal labor 11265, sup..........--.-++ ste 1.00 
Mineral water bottlers 11817, sup ..............:000 16 00 
Horse-nail makers 10550, sup....... ie 2 00 
Federal labor 9757, 8UP............0ssseerrereserreeeeee 1 00 
Suspendermakers 10342, tax, sept, $2; d f, $2.. 4 Ou 
— rammers 7219, tax, J, j, a, $3.75; d f, 70 
WED cccccccccccococcees eercoeccececes eoccceccoescococosossosooosoos 
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1, Laborers prot 10821, tax, j, a, 8, $11.40; df, 
AI sisi atieisigctiddah a halla nidttieniain’ ‘wligiviagnlianaaenaiinenet $22 80 
Central labor, Woonsocket, R I, tax, june, to 
"fy eae 5 00 
Trades assembly, Norwich, N Y, tax 2 50 


Canvassing agents 8725, tax, J, a, $3; d'f. $3. 6 00 
ee bed makers 10396, ta sept, $1.7 





Tall asensennbintasnonysesaesbennmninesesseoennbanenes 8 50 
Fodceni labor 6906, tax, a, os $2. 4 80 
Upholsterers intoft N A, tax, se} ietiicmaiitiane 17 30 
Federal labor 9705, tax, aug, $3.2 4 d f, $3.25.. 6 50 
Trades and labor council, Charlottetow n, 

2 iS eS SE eee 5 00 
Excavators prot 10630, tax, a, 8, $22.50; d f, 

SETI sokaicdsibiachiiehildtanenitinadctaneeaneaminneeinarnbecieaneen 45 00 
Wholesale china, crockery, and glassware- 

house emp! 9968, tax, sept, $5.85; d f, $5.85.. 11 70 
Syeeanscates council, >ontiac,Mich, tax, ce 
Cc nafs prot 10479, tax, a, m, J, Jj, $1.40; a 
Federal inbor #86 See Tis 2 00 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, sept, ty 40; d f, $9. e 18 80 
Fishermens prot 6821, tax, J, J, a, 8, $13.20; df, 

TEED scqdsesnneismnssesnenteneasmmmnnntanenennencetes 26 40 
Amal glass workers intl, tax,j 387 15 





Coffee roasters and helpers “Hees6, tax, sept, 
GE.Bhe GF, BADD... nccorccccccceccoccovcscevevscsnses sso ccense 8 50 































Ye workers 11381, tax, sept, $2.60; d f, = 
Tinplate workers intl, tax, j. ERE 27 00 
Federal labor 8162, tax, sept, $2. 0; d f, $2.10.. 4 20 
laborers prot 9756, tax, sept, $5.25; df, "85.25... 10 50 
Federal labor 11312, tax, sept, $2.40; d f. $2.40.. 4 80 
be a te ade makers 1 536, tax, ott, $2. 90; 

iT TT sissies dnates inne sinionreebecatabenemabiiennenecgsiin 5 80 
Federal ee 10820, tax, j, ¢ A, 4 

| LS eae 3 90 
Icemens prot 10176, tax, sept, $2.35; d f, $2.35. 470 
Cement yer and helpers 10112, tax, aug, 

$12.50; d f. $12. : 25 90 
Galvanizers ay helpers 11065, tax, j, a, 8, ; $6; 

IU isccsiiiaticiimnadadéntiaiiansaiiatiaamnteiibenesin aauneeince 12 00 
Ice Randiers and peddlers 8580, tax, ,sept $5; 

SuPi <i 6:ik ica domecdhcasiinabindhiiiipaptnimieaionmpamneiiiaiiamcss 10 00 
Intl asso of marble workers, tax, Jj, a, 8........ 22 50 
Woodmens oes 10348, tax, 0, n, d, "08, ‘ 04, 

- Tt | aaa 19 00 
Laborers prot oT, tax, Jj, j, a, 8, $4.75; a f, 

I asics tic Silat ciencia eceedeaabaiiemdiiatinn <dnaenoein’ 9 50 
Laborers prot 11007, tax, aug, $10; d f, $10...... 20 00 
Curled po r finishers 11145, tax, oct, $1. ‘50; sup, 

BNE Be Wii ccoscccccoscecceeasccentnevoscsovessocensoncssoonoes 4 00 
pe ok AA = verators 11826, tax, sept, $1.50; 

GUD, S1.BEs Gf, SL.BD.......ccccoccce-coereoccrceccrvescosesees 4 35 
Ordnance mens 9585, tax, a, 8, $2.50; sup, 50c; 

IITians ec ecahaiieainasenennaaioneantaians 5 50 
Millwrights 993 3 x, Jj, a, $5; sup, 50c; d f, $5 10 50 
Federal labor 1196. tax, ae 1; =e te; : 

f, $l. 2 99 
Sawmill ‘empl ‘0039, “tax, ‘0, ‘'h, “d, “108, {% f mm, 

04, $15; sup, 50c; df, $15... 30 50 
Federal \abor 11292. icc ceccntnesens epveenesanten 
Washwomens 10895, tax, june, 95c; sup, 

IE TI sein ceichstantemasaninntinatarsincetimennpebannane 210 
Tackmakers intl, sup........ 5 00 

. Oyster openers 11461, sup......... 10 00 
Iron molders helpers 11462, sup 10 00 
wr yx-¥ prot 11400, tax, sept, $3. 40; sup, $5; 

11 80 

7 50 

4 50 
Cement finishers and helpers 10937, 

ae SS 4 ee eee 10 50 
haere workers 10298, tax, a, $1.60; sup, 

$l;d 1.60. 4 20 
rederal ees 10441, “tax, ‘sept, "®. 50; ‘sup, 82; ae 

MPPTTTiTitit, t MITITTLL ‘ 
Structural wire cloth or 11211, tax, aug, 

eee UN, Sie OB BI Wivccccecccvcesccnnsoceccoresecnocee 3 80 
Furniture packers 15000, sup 3 50 
Federal labor, 11384, sup....... ne 100 
Dederal dor T4TB, BAP...0.0..000-.cccceseesessesevesccooes 1 00 
Laborers prot 9438, tax, a, 8, $1.60; d f, an 60... 8 20 
United hatters of N A, tax, sept... 42 50 
Trades assembly, Oneida, 'N » tax, ‘a, mh, j. —_ 

bly, Herkimer, N Y, tax, j,j, a 250 
Cc igarmakers intl U of A, tax, a, m, j 585 65 
Sawmill aoe rivermen 10000, tax, 8 pt, 

$7.35; d f. 1 70 

Electric aaaiass and helpers 10610, stax, sept, se 


; ' 
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2. Federal labor 9876, tax, aug, $3; d f, $3............ 
Rope ans cordage workers 10425, ‘tax, sept, 

_ RENN Re ees 

Federal labor 8306, tax » 8, $3.20; d f, $3.20..... 


Federal labor 11195, tax, sont, $l. is; d f, $1.15.. 

— and labor council, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
x, m,j,j, a, 8,0. 

Cc loth examiners spongers ‘and ‘helpers 10780, 

tax, sept, $5.50; d f, $5.50 

Federal labor 8002, tax, j, a, $3.90; d f, $3.90..... 

at and _— frame makers 10783, tax, aug, 





Federal labor 8962, tax, j, a, $8; d f, $8..... os 
Federal labor 11338, tax. sept, ‘We: ‘a f, 40c...... 
Federal labor 8971, ‘tax, sept, $2.50; d t, $2.50... 
Submarine divers 10449, tax, j, a, $4.50; d f, $4.50 
Trades and labor council, Mt Clemens, Mich, 
tax, 0, n, d 
Chainmakers nat! union of U 8 A, tax, aug.. 
Labor council, Galveston,Tex,tax, mjJ, A,8,0 
Coachmens and stablemens 6327, tax id a, 
J {fs | eee 
Laborers prot 11102, tax, july df. 
Laborers prot 11102; tax, aug, $2. 05; ad f, “$2. 05.. 
tp helpers i1346, tax, aug, $3. 75; d f, 








3. Intl wohl of maintenance of way employes, 
Tt MI oncnnis seacesoaieidionionnibicis: santo candineenoepenne 
Crown cork and seal workers 10875, tax, sept, 
SE Se i ice esse netsanieasenees, .nostxeinen cosbetaneen 
Federal labor 6675, ‘tax, ‘june, $4.20; d f, $4.20.. 
Water dept workers 6356, tux, -ept, $i; df, se 
Laborers prot 10499, tax, june, $2; d f , $2... 
Laborers prot 9557, tax, aug, $3; df, $3 
Hat dyers helpers 10178, tax, m, ‘i, ju. $3; f, - 
Federal! labor 10973, tax, a, ’s, $1.30; df, ‘$1.30 
Diggers and excavators 11282, tax, aug, 95¢; 


d f, 9 
Feacral ‘labor 10888, tax, sept, $1.05; d f, $1.05.. 
Cement workers helpers 9884, tax, ‘sept, $2.85; 

8 RT ee Leal aie 
Shipyard helpers prot 10972, tax, sept, $2.50; 

RE a een 
Laborers prot 11357, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 10964, tax, sept, $10. 45; a 4 $10.45 
Sand cutters 10047, tax, sept. 50c; d f 
Tri-city labor cong, Rock Isiand, uu, tox J,a,8 
Federal labor 9736, tax, sept, $1. 40; d 7) 
ty dept empls 11348; tax, sept, $5.05; d z 


J, @ 
Shoe "polishers 10381, tax, July, $5.20; d f, $5.20 


Federal labor 9428, tax, sept, $3. 70; d 4 $3.70... 
1 eemeanmrn tax, sept, ane ‘503 sup, $1; 





Woumens state fed of labor, tax, m, j,j,a,8,0 
Central labor union, Toledo, Ohio,’ tax, m, j, 





hc pcinncmineninsgsbinigdiiarinneamantgnniesinenet 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, m, a,1n,j,j,a. 
Intl typo union, tax, sept ..................0008 
Soda water workers 11209, tax, j, a, 8 

A Hp antnaivessnemnenassisbarwececgvmnanuintces 
Granite cutters natl of A, tax, j, a, 8.. oe 
Salt workers 11197, tax, sept, Tbe; d 5 


ene helpers 7452, tax, a, 8, O, $4.50; 
4.50 
Stable employes 10041 
non k iene and msn 10160, 

16; i siiiiintisieniiemncntinseniate 


tax, aug, $20; d f. $20... 
tax, m, j, 4 






Scalesmens prot ‘[1403, sup.. r 
Silver os 10339, tax, sept, $3. 


d f, $3.5/ 
Federal ‘labor 10287, 





r) tax, sept, 45c; sup, $2; 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 10804, tax, 
a GOs Gta, GOGt © £, GBG.....00cerccccneere-covsessee 
~ f ce 0095, | tax, j, a, %, $2.70; sup, 40c; 
_ FER eee 


d f, 85c 
Bottiers 10222, sup 
Stone quarrymen 11 
Chas M Rehrig. a na : 
5. —_— operators 11410, tax, sept, 80c; 4 f, 
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2 90 
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Absolutely Pure 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 











5. Federation of labor, Gum, N Y, tax, J a, 


and account sept... oe 
Federal labor 8582, tax, j. a, 8, $12; d, t “$12... 
Federal labor 11140, tax, sept $5.35; a’ f, $5.35 
Federal labor 8785, tax july, he 0; af, $1 A... 
Gill net stringers ‘and elpers 10851, tax, J, . 

EE Ft Ee | Raa 
Laborers prot 9105, tax, a, 8, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 
Federal labor 11117, tax, july, 60c; afr, @0c....... 
Baseball makers 10929, tax, 8, 0, si: * a f, $1.20 
Federal labor 11187, tax, aug, $5;d 4 Se 
engware workers 6888, tax, a, 8, '$8.70; d, f, 
Federal labor 11285, tax, sept, $1.30; d f, &. 30.. 
Stove mounters intl, tax, a,s.. cooveesee 
Federal labor 8533, tax, sept, $3; d f, CRE 
Federal labor 10461, tax, a, 8, ¥5c; d "t. ee 
Federal labor 8326, ‘tax, oct, 60c; d f, 60c.......... 
be) mm grocery empl $906, tax, oct, $35; 








f, 
Composition ‘roofers 8712, tax 





oct, $5; d f, $5.. 
Trades and'ta labor assem, Hann 
Shingle weavers "8390, ‘tax, a a, $ f, $7 ialeanees 


Srenagmapners 10675, tax, j, a, 8, “$045. d f, 
Federai labor 8001, tax, sept, Sc: d f, Boe 
Seervanene | prot 11034, tax, he $2.70; df, 


$2.70. 
Federal labor 9924, ‘tax, ‘j,a, 's, “H.50: “a f, ‘$1.50... 
_— insulator workers 10398, tax, a, 8, sen 


f, $6... im 
poddiel labor 9716, ‘tax, “oct, ‘$i. 50; ‘d fi si. 0... 
South park empl 10994, tax, sept, $5; d ae... 
Insurance agts 8673, tax, sept, 75¢; ad f, Téc...... 
Laborers prot 11277, tax, sept, on 85; d e: $: 55.. 


Federal labor 8060, tax, ‘oct, $5; da f, $5. i aciaeiaanitaiee 
Lithographing stone and’ plate’ preparers 
10774, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 50C ............esesssessees 


Building laborers 10732, tax, aug, 50c; d f, 50c 
Spaces prot 10417, tax aug, $6.15; ‘a f, 


Srminia wSkZ 


S8sss 88 88 $8 8 SS BESESS Seuss Sassy 


ca 


. Milk dealers prot 8226, tax, aug, 


3 pra 


~~ = 
“se oS 


— 
Coorocownm ca mn 


as -. 5 
ss ss 8s 


5. Intl longshoremen yy tax ta ded a _ “ 


United mine workers of A, tax, @, 8.............. 
Cmeee labor council, Astoria, ‘Ore, tax, J 8 

8, O, eee 
Federal ‘labor 93ii, ‘tax, a, 8, 8; “a . 3... mt 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, aug, $1. 75; a f, $1.75... 
——— hel pers 8854, tax, J, a, $2.50; d f, 





Laborers prot 10320, tax, sept, $5; d f, $5......... 
Federal labor 7241, tax, sept, $4.25; d f, $4.25... 
Federal labor 9088, tax, oct, 'g2. 15; d f, $2.15... 
Federal labor 8033, tax, oct, $3; a’ . Se 


Federal as 11069, tax, sept, $7; d f, $7. ....... 
Lumber inspectors and surv eyors 11167, tax, 

BME, TRG GG, BiB ccccusccsenzccsnsesescnccespnssensenensevece 
Cigar factory aw strippers 10227, tax, 


sept, $2.40; OT ER ielo nce tients 
Cloth & ongersand refinishers 6100, tax, sept, 


BORE © itccnese_secnsqrnensrvennsrevannasonowanngnoneneoneeteese 
Central labor, Durham, N. C, tax, J, i Tine 
Federal labor 11463, sup............... 
Baking powder workers and coffee roasters 
By BDcecrcncee, -voss-siegucccenncsvnneseeqronpennocnssonnauees 
Pipe calkers and repairers prot 11465, sup..... 
Machine shearers and punchers 9680, tax, 
GWE, GEES GF, Gb cccvcers coovsynvcer snsnevcneneecessonsonce 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, sept. 
Asphalt pavers 10513, tax, sept, $5.75; d f 











Federal labor 98 x, sept, 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, as, 
File workers 10048, tax, sept, 0; , 
a a labor 10926, tax, sept, $3.95; sup, 
Ty Dae DDe ccc -ceccccrccccccccccccosseceeseovesscesseseseesesess 










ma. and confectioners intl, tax, j, a......... 
Federal labor 11123, tax, oct, $1.35; sup, $2.1 10; 
RF oe 
Federal labor 11333, sup 
Local No.3, wall paper machine printers and 
color mixers asso, sup 
Federal labor 7150, sup 








i MI \niesiesaieniiosuisien-siiisiiisnidiidmtsieiiasiditibibataies. amnéneanent 
Concrete and cement es 11405, tax, 
Sept, 75c; SUP, BOC; df, THC............cceseereeesreenee 
a labor 11148, tax, sept, $7.50; sup 





d f, 
Egg LW 11254, tax, 
d f, $5 





Laborers prot 10821, sup 
Veneer sawyers prot 10750, tax, aug, $1.50; 

A VC SD eee 
Federal labor 11344, tax, sept, $3; sup, 50c; 


d f, $8. 
Central trades and labor council, Allentown, 
Bo TT ccciniss - vedimsiasiniinsninceneminieneniiaineaemetans 
Federal labor 9925, SUP ...........sseeesseseeereres . 
United garment workers of A, tax 
1.75; 





$1.75. .. 
Federal labor 10547, tax, ‘6 ‘0, ‘$6.70; ad f. $6.70... 
Federal labor 8164, ‘tax, a, 8, ‘B00; d f, 80c cecseees 


eee fishermens 8458, tax, sept, he 70: d f, 
Fist h ‘pac vel ers and “dressers 11205, tax, sept, 

BA cunsscccenseceenasecnssegnempecnnmnereneepumnent 
Federal’ labor 10437, tax, se 2 95; d f, $1.95.. 
oo and helpers 10204, tax, oc t, $4; df, 
5 t 9788, tax, sept, Tt 
Sewer, gas, — water pipe laborers dean tax, 

aug, $8.75; d f, $8.75.. 

Telephone ope ‘rators 10296, ‘tax, oct 









Foderai labor 9999, tax, aug, We; af , We 

Federal labor 10587, tax, sept, 60c; a f, @0c ..... 
Federal! labor 10209, tax, sept, $8.25; d Tf, $8.25.. 
"ee well diggers 9321, tax, sept, 90c; d f, 


on prot 9911, tax, aug, $1.25; d f, 
Dicabcnaantenepapgnencoeidnaninen desseiibavalmnbiaaiamianbe 
Federal labor 9672, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, ry 50...... 
Federal! labor 8426, tax, a, 8, $10; ‘a f, $10 Ss 
House movers 10720, tax, sept, ¥5c; a f, 95c ..... 
at and rammermen 5611, tax, 8, 0, n, 4, 
1 Ue idncieati-cinieisnen Sheen. Senmaneienemiapaeniaaiiag 
Sheet iron and shelf hardware empl 11466, 
DE cantan cepen:songneneniontes. catenin 
Newspaper bundle carriers 11467, sup am 
Optical workers 11468, sup bie 
Federal labor 9764, tax, june, 75c; d f, 75c....... 
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6. 


~ 


Central labor union of Beaver County, New 
qrueen, Pa, tax, July, 02, to ana incl sept, 
Tar ‘felt, ‘and waterproof ‘workers 10442, tax, 
J, &, $2.60; d f, $2. 
Laborers prot 11223, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 60c...... 
Lead, paint, and oil workers 10848, tax, a, 8, 


Sewer and tunnel miners 10096, tax, aug, 
SUZ: i 1, SUZN,............cccceees 
— l and lin-foil workers 1(.985, ‘tax, a, s, Hs; 





Te A. 11239, tax, sept, $5; d f -.... 

Trades and labor council, W alla” Walla, 
Sh Ta Mia Uae I iciccas-ddisencavenetinione-ninstoapaneanseese 

Amal asso of strand elec rwy emplof A, tax, 


( OX reer of N'A, = — 
Bootblacks prot 11228, tax, 8, 0, $1.50 SUP, ide 
Federal labor 9762, tax, sept, $2: sup, $l; d f, $2 
Federal labor 11379, tax, sept, $3.75; sup, $7.50; 
3, | SE 
Federal labor 9686, SUP..............c:ceccseeesseeeeeenees 
= YTS employes 10088, tax, oct, $6.45; sup, 
$l; Nitsa cia cebeblsasneoniinntceninitennaatnteiéevanesenies 
Fede iF “labor 11240, tax, sept, $7.50; oa om; 
Se Isis viciishisitubdeianaseivitinsinty..teisaits 
Soda ve mineral water workers 8510, ‘sup.. 






















S| 2. UN eee 
Livery and undertakers | A ange empl! 10742, 
tax, sept, $2.05; d f, $2.05..... 
Granitoid ’ and’ one nt "workers ‘0546, tax, 
ae UY | |S eee 
me | _ ice eadiors 10123, tax, 
ct 1 
Federal labor 10993. ‘tax, “oct, $2.40; a f, $2.40.. 
Bottle cainers 10535, tax, j, a, 8, $7. 35s d f, -— 35 
Federal labor 6876, tax, sept, $l; df, ‘$1. 
Cement workers 11082, ‘tax, a, 8 8. $6; d f, ae 
Laborers prot 10826, tax ms $11.50; d f $11.50 
Federal labor 9706, ‘tax, 7 J, $2.80; d f, $2.80 ..... 
Button workers prot "S7d9, tax, sept, $1.50; 
hy Seid Pascacuscacesescoccourevscccenenpanpeonnecssanseseqpenenece 
Laborers prot 10890, tax, sept, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, oct, $4. 95; d f, $1.95.. 
Car wheel molders and helpers 9343, tax, oct, 
LS aa a 
Federal labor 8198, tax, a, s, $20; ‘d 4 
Federal labor 11200, tax, kept, Bie: d { ee 
Federal labor 6697, tax. sept, $2.05; d f, $2.05. 
Central labor union of Norfolk and’ Ports- 
mouth, Va, tax, nov, ’02, toand incl july, 03 
Federal iabor 9886, tax, a, &, $5; d f, $............ 
Essex trades council of Newark, N J, tax, Jj, 
SS EE AIRE IEE ETE: ERE iad 
Trades and labor y gues New Castle, Pa, 
NIL My cE nnn: acsteteeenenanciiinemenaienibetenese 
United brotherhood carpenters and joiners 
ir Aid TI I ncn nandntennsnabsennuénsenaeaneeastbesnseeee 
Central labor enicn, Manitowoc, Wis, tax, 
Suspender “makers 11244, tax, oct, $1,50; d f, 
Central labor union, Portsmouth, NH, tax, 
F shermens Prot 11086, tax, june, $1.50: df, 
Federal labor 10116, tax, j, a, 8, $17.40; d. f, 
Pe ey 
xx labor 9970, tax, oct, 65c; sup, $1.15; 
Federal iabor 9650, tax, oct, $7.50; sup, $5; 
EE Ee 
Furriers, cutters, and fur blowers 11367, tax, 
$2.50; sup, 60c; a 5 SR mee 
yr - labor 11399, tax sept, 40c; sup, $2.25; 
Box factory laborers 11070, tax, ‘sept, $1; sup, 
Federal ‘labor 11434, tax, oct, 95c; sup, $2; 
Car Srheel molders and helpers 72, 7229, tax, j, a, 
8, $22.50; sup, 50c; di f, $22.50.............cccccceeeeeee 
Federal labor 8806, tax, sept, $4.25; sup, 75c; 
Scale > workers prot 7602, tax, ‘sept, $11.85; sup, 
Laborers prot 10998, ta x, bal nov, $10; sup, 
nek shop enn aiieaaie tae a5 5, oes 
. Minnesota state federation of labor, sup ae 


10 00 
410 
4 80 


45 50 
9 25 
23 20 
21 60 


10 50 
5 00 
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8. Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
TO, Biececcen ence vccnsescnmensenseveseasnnconssces :200 
Federal labor 10199, tax, ‘sept, “$5.95; a f. %. 95... 
va house empl 8299, tax, j, j, a, $1.50; 


Gas workers 9915. tax, j, a, 8, $2.70; d f, $2.70.. 
Federal labor 11404, tax, sept, $l. 40; id f, "$1.40... 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, ‘$1 50... 
uarrymens 9551, tax, sept. $7.60: d f, $7.60. 
Federal labor 11292, tax, sept, $1.65; df, $1.65. 
Cement, concrete, and tile workers 10277, 
tax, sept, 50c; d ’,, Se 
Laborers prot 9576, tax, apt, $6.05; d f, $6.05 
Federal labor 11127, tax, bal a and s, 50c 










50c.. 
Laborers prot 0191, ‘tax, ‘oct, H; af, $4. 
Federal labor 9793, tax, july, 7c; d f, 70c ...... 
Federal labor 11397, tax, sept, 85c; d f, 85c...... 
Federal labor 9079, tax, sept, $1.60; d f, $1.60.. 
Federa!] labor 11053, tax , Sept, $1. 25: d f, $1.25.. 
Federal labor 10881, tax, sept, at : Basses 
Federal labor 9368, ‘tax, J, J, $2; d f, $2............ 
Federal labor 10816, tax, a, 8, $2.05; ‘d f, $2.05... 
Soft drink and soda water bottlers 11152, tax, 
wy “T | 4 “Se 
Federal labor 10847, tax, a, 8, $1; d ds $1.. 
Shinglers prot 9258, tax, 8, 0, "$4: d f, $4... . 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136 
tax, oct, 90c; d f, 
Federal labor 9466, meng ‘8 
Federal labor 10200, tax, 2. a, $1: d t ae 
eX ye workers, 8261, tax, sept, - 
voderal labor 8062, tax, sept, $1.50; d f, $1 50. 
Central labor union, Ithaca, N Y, tax, Jj. - 
RI Ii saciens eesichnccaieieasieonsaesiinnaniipinsuainaniniaes 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, oct, $3; d f, $3..... 
Trades and labor council, Coal Gate, It, tax, 
Wi MR cccesteinatadiaeisnanadoneinntsstacnen <aeuinn osauiientenmsense 











Trades ‘anil labor unions, East St Louis, I}, 





tax, m, j, j... 
Trades and labor “assembly, “Denver, “Colo, 
eR 
Central labor ‘anton, Johnsonburg, sup.. 
Facrsl labor 9300, tax, a, 8s, $4; sup, bse 


f, 
Federal ine 11131, tax, sept, 35c; sup, 30¢; 
LA ER 
Central trades and labor assembly, Spring- 
field, Mo, tax, a, 8, 0, $2.50; sup, A0c, 
Federal labor 7087, tax, sept, $6.25; sup, "$0.75; 
d f, $6.25... 


9. Central: labor. ‘council, ‘San “Francisco, ‘Cal, 


Sf ee eee 
Federal labor 11377,  cececn 
Cutting die workers 10583, su 
ext mnbor rom tax, 8, 0, $7.50; sup, $4.50; 






. inspec = a az Saar — — — 
tax, sept, $2.35; sup, $4.85; d 2.35.. 
Federal labor 1022 », tax, a, ® ‘S sup, $8; ‘a f, 


$5... wa 
Derrickmens 9499, tax, ‘sept, $2.20; df, $2.20... 
Quorvenens | prot 10156, tax, sept, $1.75; d f, 
uarr: workers 9882, ‘tax, sept, “Be; a f, "Bc... 
sae epartment employes 10446, tax, oct, 
d f, 
Coke workers 7324, ‘tax, ‘sept. , 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, a, 8, $6.30; d f, $6 3¢ 
Federal labor 9868, tax, sept, $1. + a f, ai 40.. 
Fibre pressmen 9331, tax, oct, $2: 
Sanitary porcelain’ potters ooo i sept, 









;d f, 8c 
Bootblacks prot 9923, tax. sept, $1; d f, $1........ 
SUPP eons house clerks 10210, tax, sept, senna 


Federal | iabor 1is0a, tax, ‘sept, "$3.50; “a (4 "$3.50... 
Distillers and yeast workers 9117, tax, sept, 


$4; d f, $4... 
Asbestos workers "10040," tax, ‘a, ‘s, $5.90; ‘a f, 
Federal labor 96%6, tax, oct, S0c; df, H0c......... 
Drain layers and helpers 10335, tax, sep 
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9. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Fed~ral labor 11398, tax, sept, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 
a bed makers 11258" tax, aug, —e 


Federai labor 11352, tax, sept. 75c; d f, 75c...... 
Quarrymens 9671, tax, Sept, $2; d f, $2. Es 
Lime burners and E poms tvenane "11207, tax, 

sept, $2.15; d f, $2.15 
Horse-nail workers 7180, tax, 





oct, $6.15; d f, 
Pare eegamnatate eal geae Ne Meee Re 
Gill- ae fishermens 7111, tax, oct, $6.25; d f, 
rederai labor 10683, tax, oct, $10; d f, $10......... 
Federal labor 8920, tax, i, f, m, a, m,j,j,a,s 
BRE Oe Ci i cennscesqsavesesemmnvescoes:snenmmemete 
Fancy leather workers and pocket-book 
makers 11246, tax, j, a, 8, $28.05; d f, $28.05... 
Hard- wood. fleor layers and helpers 9075, tax, 
EE LS ee 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, dee, 
_ FY taettegelagebrer retina 
Federal ‘labor ee 
Domestic helpers prot 11395, tax, sept, $1; d f, 
ssdios, semhiataties <itiginiestatusiamasanedinnunighimentnedss 4 desnenens 
Central ‘labor union, Mobile, Ala, tax, j, a, s 
cm labor union, Batavia, N Y, tax, i. 


1.8, i i, Bacececccemrecsnecensnsnsscovessccnsccsscveseneeseveee 
Mi ty ey Ironton, Ohio, tax, j, j. @....... 
‘Yvades and labor asse mbly, Savannah, Ga, 

tax, m, j, j, a. 8, 
Federal labor 8374, sup.. 
Laborers prot 10041, ta 










Iie a EE bninecesceneminiennpnneenamesseabereaenenncenves 
Assorters — ‘si 8316, sup. 
Federal labor 11440, sup................+. 
Drain layers and helpers 10835, sup.... wee 
Laborers 9557, tax, sept, $3; sup, $1; d a... 
bd 34 workers 6961, tax, sept, $27.55; d f, 


Federal labor 11114, tax, a, s, $1; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 10313, tax, oct, $8.75; a f, ‘$8.75... 
Oa examiners prot asso 8395, tax, i, a, 8, 





Pavers ne ~ 
DS ee snenigiiiadeiotaidatnaneceiin 
Federal labor 7204, tax, sept, si. 35; d f, $1.35... 
= workers 11365, tax, sept, $4. 05; a f, 
Se Tee TT 
Federal labor 11112, tax, a, s $5.60; d f, $5.60. 
Glass shearers 9675, tax, sept, 90c; d f, 90c...... 
Paper carriers p and b asso 5783, tax, oct, sad 


Federal labor 10418, tax, ‘sept, ‘Bbc; a f 55c.... 
Lumbermens prot 11276, tax, oct, 95e; d f, 95e 
Pile drivers and bridge ‘builders —_ tax, j 

a, $14; d f, $14 
Stenographers 11369, tax, sept, 35c; 
Egg inspectors 8343, ‘tax, sept, "156 4 f, ae i. 
Hederat labe prot 10152, tax, sept, fi: d 

ederal labor 10279, tax, a, 8, eis 15; “! * 
Federal labor 10771, tax, sept, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
Indiana state fed of labor, sup. 
Federal labor 11072, tax, j, a, 8, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
rae aca and shell diggers 11134, tax, sept, 
Queery ‘workers 10157, tax, sept, $6.45; d f, 















Federal. labor 8818, tax, sept, $4.75; d f, $4.75... 
Blacksmiths, bollermakers, and machinists 
helpers 9574, “S (Y[4 see 
Fur workers 10212? tax, 5 pe a, $1.20; a f, $1 aw 
reanaens 9 prot 11233; tax, aug, $1.05; d f, 
Federal labor 11384, tax, sept, $2; d f, $2.......... 
Federal labor 8874, tax, sept, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Mason tenders 9540, tax, sept, $1; d f, $b......... 
Laborers prot 9798, ‘tax, ‘sept, 55c; d f, 55 
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10. Hospital nurses one « ompieges 10507, tax, 


sept, $4.65; d f, 
Hospital attendants and. ‘hurses 10035, "tax, 

Tl inintkccinnenien: <sutpiaistiiandamentalianmemtt 
Federal ‘labor 8584, tax, sept, $3.25; d f, $3.25... 
——— employes 10588, tax, sept, $3.70; d f, 
Federal labor 10967, tax, s, 0, $2.90; d f, VX 
Boilermakers helpers 9604, tax, oct, $83; d £, $3 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, ‘tax, 3 a, 8, ‘$9; 


Labor ounem. San Pedro, Cal, tax, j, f, m, 


m,j,Jj,a 
Intl comninte, mosaic, “and e eneaustic ‘tile lay- 
ers and helpers union, tax, 8, 
— council, Neenah, Wis, tax. a, m, Jj, Jj, 


Relail clerks intl prot asso, tax, j, f, m......... 

Intl brotherhood of oil and gas weil workers, 
tax, oct, ’02, to and incl sept, ’08................. 

Int! wood carvers QMBO, BOT, BENE 10000 -ccccccenccnee 

Amer fed of musicians, tax. __ 

Nat asso of machine printers and color 
mixers of U 8, tax, 8, o.. 

Die workers 10355, tax, oct, ‘Gi. 50; ‘sup, ‘H. 00; 
0 i cniccansneiintiacrcetinsseseieussnestncintaniennnaininints 

Trades council, Elgin, Ill, sup.. 

Gill- ay}: fishermen 11097, ‘tax, oct, $i. “10; sup, 
25e; ¢ 

roto ty 10307, tax, sept, $2; sup, $1.75; 


CF ER 
Machinists helpers ond handymens 9818, 
tax, oct, $4; sup, $1.75; Ahn 





BC; RR A 
United textile workers of A, sup 
Intl asso of tube workers, tax, sept, 

$l. 








q Quarrymens prot 9166, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1.. 


Steel and on copese r plate: engravers 8810, tax, 
o, n, d, $2.25 

Federal labor 3508, tax, sept, $3.50; d 

Federal labor 11186, tax, sept, $3.15; a * $3.1 ib. 

Federal labor 10253, tax, oct, $15 50; @ f, $1.50 

Federal labor 7125, tax, uy j,a. 

Central trades and labor LAL, McComb, 
Miss, tax, m, j.j, a,8 

Tennessee state fed of labor, tax, 

Federal labor 9944, tax, sept, $11 ‘BO: a x $11.80 

Central labor union, Trenton, Mo, tax, m, a, 


b T 1 eaiieiatatn <bnedcuvesiqnsesesnesnmveniebeentantennadantade 

Masons wed lasterers tenders 10260,tax,j,a,s, 
$2.25; d f, $2.25 

Trades and labor council, Pendleton, Oreg, 


rds 
rederol labor 9875, tax, sept, $5; d f, $5 eee 
Federal labor 11390, tax, sept, $1. 2, , f, ‘$1.20... 
ree labor 10712, tax, 8, 0, 1, d, $35.60; df, 
Federal labor 8770, tax, oct, $1.95; d f, $1.95..... 
Federal labor 10517, tax, a, m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, $5.35; 






Granitold and’ cement concrete workers 
8172, tax, oct, $25; d f. 
a “employes Sor tax, nov, $1.50; d f, 


$ 
Federal labor 11005, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 50c...... 
Fish skinners, cutters, and handlers 9582, 
tax, 8, 0, $2.50; d f, $2.50... . 
— labor union, Terre 
t, 00, to and incl feb, '08 
Spr —7 bed and mattress | ema workers 
8445, tax, oct, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Laborers prot 8668, tax, ‘sept, $1.55; ¢ f, $i. 5B... 
Federal labor 9568, tax, sept, $1. 25: d f, $1.25.. 
Federal labor 11323, tax, sept, $5; Lo 
Federated trades and labor council, Boise, 
Idaho, tax, j,j, a, 8; 0. 
ag ee ‘labor council, st ‘Joseph, “Mo, ‘tax, 
Jj, a, 8, 
Assorters end packers 8316, tax, a, s, $11; d f, 











quarry ncns 9789, tax, se 
on assistants 


anaes prot 10765, tax, sept, $3; 
Federal labor 11389, tax, "sept, 65e; 
Federal! labor 9374, ‘tax, oct, 70¢ 70c; d 
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12. 


. Intl slate and tile roofers I 


Federal labor 11345, tax, sept, $3.75; $ f, $3.75.. 
ederal labor 10695, tax, aug, $1.50; d "$1. 50.. 
Federal labor 10474, tax, sept, $2.50; d t, $2.50... 
Federal labor 7295, tax, a, 8, $1.20; d f, $1.20..... 
Central labor union, Wilkes Barre, Pa, tax, 

a, 8,0 
Fe leral labor 11124, tax, 8, 0, $3. 70; d f, $3.70.. 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 

9605, ‘tax, wee UA) a 
Newspaper and mail ane 9163, tax, 

RE 2 RR TIT 
Federal labor 11119, tax, oct, 50; d f, 50c........ 
Federal labor 9620, tax, sept, 70c; d f, 70c 





Federal labor 10621, tax, aug, 95c; d f, 95e....... 
Office bidg janitors and window washers 
10845, tax, &, 6, SIO; df, BIO. ........-00-ceccecceseceees 
Federal labor 9085, tax, oct, $4; d f, $1.............. 
Federal labor 11289, tax, sept, ’g2.40; d f, $2.40. 
Me aL. mine workers 101: 37, tax, 


oct, $1; 





Intl asso oe workers, tax, m, a, m, J, J, a, 
ee CA I cericcnsnsenecencsnctessoceveneteneneee 
Intl asso of railway clerks, tax, sept. 
Carriage and wagon workers Intl union, tax, 
i i hs Oi Cn ccinetinenencerpeinanccontusenaneseceentnene 
Bakery and confectionery workers inti 
union of A, tax, sept.. 
Intl brotherhood paper ‘makers, tux, a, 8 
Intl brotherhood of teamsters, tax, ih a, 8.. 
Federal labor 8181, tax, a, 8, 0, 31 05: d, f, $1.05 
se ww ymen barbers int! union of A tax, 








Tits ta celal ncdietaiibanicbiclnmanedbibingsiiigiiaiie 
Boot ‘and shoe workers union, tax, j,j, a, 8. 
Intl union of journeymen horseshoers “ot 

U 8 and Canada, bal of each from oct, '02, 

to and inel sept, 083 
Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union, 

Ba SD cep cnssnnscenemisnievesarsseensenscosquenrentpnueenesse 
Intl brotherhood of tip printers, tax, sept... 
Intl union of slate quarreymen, splitters, 

 _ 
rom Jabor 11327, tax, aug, $1.70; sup, $1; 


oe aromereners 
oO, $2; d, f, 
Federal labor 11269, sup... 

Pee oD labor 11408, tax, ‘sept, ‘Boe; ‘sup, “Te; 







d f, 
Federal ae 9504, tax, sept, $2; 
nar prot $232, 1 tax, 8, 0, $2. 
d ey 
Oyster shuckers and selecters 10440, tax, sept, 
$2.45; sup, $1; d f, $2.45 
Federal labor 10723, sup.. 
Laborers prot 10821, sup... 
Foundrymens helpers 10984, tax, sept, $4. 70; 
sup, $3; df, $4.71 
Federal laborer oi 380, tax, sept, $5.75; sup, 
ARE Rc RIES TS 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8816, tax, oct, 
$3.50; sup, $1.50; d f, $3.50. 
Federal labor 11471, sup 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup.. 
Intl asso ee meta! mechanics, tax, 
$80; su 
Federal |: 








sept, 





$1; d 
Federal labor 11422, tax, oct, 1.25; d f, $1.25... 
Federal labor 10905, tax, sept, $2.95; d f, $2.95 
of A, tax, 8, O..... 


Brotherhood of 9 awe and iron ship 
builders of A, tax, j, a 
Intl united brotherhood. of leather workers 
on horse goods, tax, sept 
ar union of flour and cereal millempl, tax, 






uhited textile workers of A, tax, sep 
Amen leather workers ‘of A, tax, 


sep 
United garment workers of A, tax, a, 5 
ee and organ workers intl of Bs 
i Silay Si leciniaiineninnioneninsutnineensncdenuninseurcaeersienaiesinen 
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13. Sawmill workers 10330, tax, july, $6. 
$6.75 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





\ Sawmill workers 10330, tax, aug, $6.75; d f,$6.75 
wy labor union, Port. Jervis, N Y, tax, 
Furriers i, tax, sept, $1.30; d £90... 
Bootblacks prot 11110, tax, a, 8, $ 
— labor 10076, tax, oct, ce 


Fu gi helpers —_' 8, tre Be. 
Milk handlers asso 10662, tax, sept, $1.25; d f, 


Central labor council, Mendocino co, 
Box aliens 11472, sup.......... 
Messenger boys 11473, sup... 
Lumber handlers 11474, sup... 
Federal labor 9781, tax, ang, x0C; cf 
Paper-bag workers 10124, tax, oct, 3c; d f, 35e 
Slate workers 10016, tax, oct, gv. 35; d f, $9 35.. 

Gold pen makers 8030, tax, sept, $4; d’f, $1..... 
a finishers 11627, tux, aug, SOc; 


rot _— 


Cal, 





aint workers p 


Plaster, cementand 
tay sept, $7.05; d f, 
Central labor union, Trenton, } i. 
Cotton yard men 9143, tax, s, 0, $2 a vd v "$2.20 
Pavers helpers 10841, tax, sept, $1.95; d f, $1.95 
ar a rs and laborers 9310, tax, oct, $4.25; 
d f, $4.25. 
Federal labor 10796, tax, sept, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
Sand cutters 9774, tax, oct, $3.75; d f, $3.75....... 
Stoneware potters 11241, tax, sept, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40 








Janitors prot 10769, tax, sept, $1.3u; d f, $1.30.. 
Brierwood smoking pipe makers 10566, tax, 
GOE,, GRAis GO ©, Bb BB rccccecncccccssssecccccsccescccsesccccsece 
Brushmakers ‘10262, tax, sept, $1.80; d A $1. 80.. 
Hod carriers —_ 10927, esas oct, $2.50; d 


$2.50. 
Federal lab ¢ 8, $1. 40; 
roderal lab 0760. tax, 6, 6 tax, sept, ec; df, 
— empl asso 10097, tax, $2.65; 
2.65 









a f, 


Bootblacks prot 9196, tax, sept, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
Bricklaye +r and masons 10981, tax, j,a, ’S. 20; 

sup, $1; d f, $3.20 
Sus _— makers 


; 9560, ‘tax, “a, rm 817. 50; a rd 





Ship riggersand mae hinery movers 9955, sup 
Wineand or workers 10618, tax, july, $12; 


ef <  E aT 
Federal labor 11456, tax, oct, $1.05; sup, $1; df, 
EO RE AIR 
Horn and celluloid comb and novelty 





workers 10346, tax, sept, $16; ouP $1; df, $16 
Federal labor 8621, "tax, june, $2.50; sup, $1; 
REN 
Cc lay workers 9241, sup.......... 
Cement workers 11262, su 
ata bottlers 11317, tax, oct, $2; sup, 
6; d f. 


. Federal itor sea0, tax, oct, $3.05; d f, $3.05..... 


Foundrymen and iron workers helpers 8259, 
tax, 8, o, $4; d f, 

Federal labor 11329, tax, oct, 80c; d f, 80c........ 

ee operators 10824, tax, sept, $8.7 75; d f, 


Federai labor 11096, tax, “sept, 3 ‘30; a f, $1.30. 
Paper carriers 9675, tax, sept 70c; d f, 70c ...... 
Paper-box makers 11387, tax, sept, 50c; d f, ys 
~~ cutters 11306, tax, sept, $i 05; d 
ili vinsciicinienpatnninsansisonsanpnebtntausesncennconmmumabsanneanss 
Wall paper op | — and reelers 10777, 
tax, oct, $2.35; d f, $2.35.. 
Quarrymens EA ’8178, tax, sept, $3.75; d f, 


Federal labor 9733, tax, oct, 80c; d f, 80c 
a « trimmers "10659, tax, aa ai 10; d f, 
1.1 


Laborers. prot, 9011, tax, oct, $4.70; d f, $4.70. 
Federal labor 10651, tax, oct, $1; d t, $1. 
Icemens 9561, tax, sept, ‘gi. 60; d f, si. 60..... 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2. 
Federal labor 10213, tax, sept, 55c; 4 f, BC 
Federal labor 7231, tax, oct, $6; d f, 
Laborers prot, 9558, tax, oct, $0.05; a. 
Laborers prot, 9317, tax, sept, $7 $7; 4 f, a 
Federal labor 11298" tax, $3; d f, $8... 
— and tile roofers 9769, tax, j, La 
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14. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, sabe a $8; d f, $3... 
Federal labor 9861, tax, oct, $2 $2.60..... 
Federal labor 9068, tax, J, j, a, $2.95; d f, $2.95. 
Federal labor 9927, tax, aug, $1.50; df, $1.50... 
Machinists helpers 10221, tax, sept, $1.30; 
PT, fen 
Saw workers 10531, tax, sept, $2.15; d f, $2.15... 
Egg candlers and poultry dressers 10838, tax, 
sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 8311, tax, oct, $1.15; d f, $1.15... 
Tin foil workers and helpers 11115, tax, oct, 
SE Oi I cntenechennictmines: sncnhovesenveanesenenanenen 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, oct, $1.50; d f, 
Bottlers 10222, tax, 8s, 0, $1.50; a f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 8243, tax, j.a 
Central trades council, Altoona, Pa, tax, m, 





eT ay council, ‘Staunton, iil, tax, ‘Rh, d, 08, 
BIE JAM Ob.....cccoccccrecescocrcecorccenveesscconescossneosoosse 
Trades and labor assembly, St Paul, Minn, 
tax, july, «3, toand incljune, ” 
Trades a Logansport, Ind, tax, j, j, 
By Sy Oy We. seesseeveee sevsvees 


on labor union, Hanover and McSher- 
rystown, Pa, tax, j 
United powder and bieh’s explosive. ‘workers 
of A, tax, j. a, 
Chainmakers enti union of U 8 A, tax, sept. 
Brotherhood of painters, decorators, and 
paperhangers of A, tax, sept...... ......... 
Trades council, Greensboro, 
Wire screen weavers 11475, sup 
Federal labor 11476, su 
lawn prot 11004, tax, sept, $2.30; sup, 50c; 


ei caistcteincennistenenactniiariennennnpeuncdamanasapiionns 
Vegetable ivory button workers 7546, tax, 
sept, $3.60; sup, 25c; d f, $3.60. 
Laborers prot 8856, su 
Quarry workers 8233, tax, J, a, 8, $25.60; sup, 
$4; d f, $25.00 


Laborers prot 10829, su 
Rock drillers and helpers ee. sup 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis — 





. Laborers prot 10608, tax, ‘oct, $2.50; ‘d f, $2.50 


( ry. a trimmers 10560, tax, 8, 0, $i. 50; 
Federa! labor 9502, tax, oct, $2.15; d f, $2.15... 
Postoffice clerks 8703, tax, oct, sik; d t, $18... 
Scalemakers 10283, tax, sept, $8; d f, 
Federal labor 1091%, tax, sept, $1.15; ‘a f, ‘$1.15. 
Passenger and baggage ‘transfer agents 11235, 
tax, [* . $2.05; d f, $2.05 
Federal labor 10883, tax, sept, $8.80; d f, $3.80.. 
— labor union, Springfield, Mass, tax, 


Federal labor 11311, tax, sept, $1.15; d f, $1.15.. 
Federal labor 10257, tax, sept, = - by f. $1.55.. 
Lathmakers 11341, tax, oct, $3.15: f, $3.15 onal 
Pearl workers 11234, tax, oct, $1. is: df. $1.85.. 
Lumpers. were, and derrickmen 9584, tax, 
oct, $6. f, $6.70. 
Table knife AO a ne nat! union, tax, 8, 0O..... 
Window glass snappers natl prot asso of A, 
CRE, BOIG..nccocceccoccccce coscccccccosccosscosonsscoosesoosooees 
Intl asso of glass house employes, tax, a, 8 
Intl freight handlers and warehousemens 
intl union, tax, j, a, 8 





$1.40 
Laborers prot 11068, tax, sept, 70c; d f, 70c¢ 
torrid papers and laborers 11374, tax, nov, 


Tuck pointers 10384, ‘tax, ‘aug, "$2. 70; a f, $2.70 
Quarry men’s prot 10812, tax, sept, 75c; d f, 75c 
Federal labor 10652, tax, July. $8.15; d t. $3. 15.. 
Central labor union, Rumford Falls, Me, tax, 
TRAP 00 OE BEE BOY .ncccsccccsvcecevecs 0.0000 -cosescees 
Federal labor 11445, tax, oct, eo a x $14.50 
Laborers prot 11107, tax, sept, $2.2 a f, $2.25 
Federal labor 9657, tax, oct 1.65; 4 f, $1. rp 
ome hat operators 9591, tax, wo $1. 50; d 





Federal labor 8073, tax, oct, 85c; d f, 85c......... 
Telephone emp! 1/268, tax, sept, the: d f, 4c 
Stablemens prot 9046. tax, 8, 0, $1. 50: df, $1 50 
Stonepavers 10460, tax, sept 45e; d f, i csenesien 
Federal labor 9849, tax, sept, $2.50; a f, $2.50... 
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15. 


Federal! labor 7513, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2.............. 
Federal! labor 8162. tax, oct, $2.25; d f. $2.26...... 
Federal labor 10482, tax sept, $1. ‘20; a f, $1.20.. 
Tk labor councii, “Galamanen, N Y, tax, 
Le Ret ee Re eK: OE Rte 
Janitresses prot 10647, tax, 8, 0, $10; d_ f, $10... 
— anges 10422, tax, b %. 50; d f, 





Federal labor 1) 1#2, tax, sept, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 

yun prot 11149, tax, o, n, $8. 40; df, 

Federal! labor 10722, tax, sept, $20; d f, $20 

Central trades and labor council, Kingston, 
N Y, tax, j,a, 8 

School teachers 10798, tax, oct, $1.65; d f, $1.65 

Solar printers and Operators 8710, tax, aug, 
$2.15; d f, $2.15. 


gat tnnnel “workers "7319, ‘tax, sept, 
Be © Ge Weitbepencecenergenereverncecesesemmmmeeereupenanonansees 
Embossers prot 10321, tax, oct, $3; d f, $3........ 
Mattressmakers 6899" tax, j, a, 8, is? f, ae 


288 as prot 11035, tax, sept, $2.50: 


Travelers goods and leather novelty workers 
int union of A, su 
Laborers prot 11400, sup... 
Laborers prot 11101, sup............ 
Suspender workers 11294, sup...... 
Federal labor 11189, supp................--..ccccsssseeeeeeee 
Trades and labor council, Edwardsville, Ill, 
SESE LS LEE I tee ie 
Whulesale and retail crockery, china and 
glass warehouse empl, 9968, sup.................. 
Amalgamated meat cutters and butchers 
workmen of N A, su 
Federal labor 11044, sup 
Federal labor 11414, su 








f, $1.20 
poder labor 10231, tax, oct, $1.75; — 
d f, $1.75 


Federal! labor 9989, tax, sept, $5; sup, $1; d f, $5 
Federal labor 10428, tax, oct, $4.2 : sup, 75c; 

Ie te Ut inieesranene daieneabdscniccemiornenetainioemiiaaiineneens 
Federal iO eee 
—_ labor 10135, tax, oct, $3; sup, 50c; d f, 


Cemetery ometeres 10634, tax, sept, 
sup, $1.50; d f, $6.25... 
Hardeners and temperers| ‘10413, “tax, ‘sept, 
SID INE Uh. Tl cisainintccmseseineniemmammeiianeae 
Pile drivers 11328, tax, sept, $2; sup, $1; d f, $2 
Soap workers 7442, ___ eT eee Rae ea 
Hotel and restaurant employes int ali and 
Ly apa int league of A, tax, sept, 
| Ee ee et ot 
Industrial CN Kansas City, Mo, tax, a, 
8, O, n, d, 
Plasterers tenders and laborers 6901, tax, j, 


Federal’ labor #621, tax, oct, $3.20; d f, $3.20... 
Stone sawyers 10113, tax, aug, $2. 25; df, f, $2.25. 
“aA ddlers prot 6983, tax, J, a, 8. $7.65; df, 
Sugar workers 10519, tax 

i iststiniitesctisiiels amih. mamas 
Laborers prot 1978, tax, sept, f. $1. 
< ¥ eves w workers 10021, tax sept, ‘en! 25; d f, 





Brushmakers ‘prot 7422, ‘tax, ‘a, ‘a, 0, 2. 85; da t 


Federal labor 9857, ‘jax, “sept, , $3.25; af, 
Porters prot 11253, tax, sept, 55c; d f, 5®. weno 
ty on labor 10766, tax, a, 8, 0, $1.05; d f, 


Federai labor 8769, tax, sept. $1.70; d f, $1.70... 
Fish cutters and oyster openers prot 11305, 
tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50, 
oo = trimmers 10997, tax, oct, $1.45; d f, 
4 





Stone pavers 702, ‘tax, 8, 0, $5; d f, $5..... 
Cork workers ah tax, sept, H5c: a f, 95c.. 

Cut-nail workers 7029, tax, oct, $i 40; da f, $i 40 
Federal labor }' 087, tax, apr, $4; d f, $4 
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16, Suspender makers 11022, tax, sept, 35c; d f, 
35 . 


_ 
1 


80 
. Mail bag, pouchmakers, aud repairers 10528, 


Federal labor 10280, tax, 8, 0, $4.20; d f, $4.20... 
Federal labor 11098, tax, Ans $3.50; d i, $3.50.. 
Rese Pues and emp 10850, * tax, sept, 

$5.80; d f, $5.80 
Fede Fy labor 9325, tax, sept, $5; d f, 
Drillers and tappe rs ‘9800, tax, sept, $1.75; 

Oe i TI ssicisicbatidasaconectanse. enunnasenstinpienensennnenames 
Federal labor 9165, tax, sept, $10; d f, o ; 
Federal! labor 10776, tax, sept, 80c; d f, 8 on 
Federal labor 9385, tax, ‘sept, 5Oe; ‘a 4 "soe tind 
Federal labor 10945, tax, sept, $2. "85; ¢ f, $2.35. 
Ivory workers 10643, tax, 8, 0 $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Picture frame workers 10361, tax, sept, 418.45 45; 

i I TINT scéuncentuiiendansienenanniuenaeniones 
Messenger boys prot 11252, tax, sept. 
( — wed union, Thompsonv lle, 








on, © oe" pela n sine aba tie earn RRR 
cuttin “aie makers 10650, tax, sept, 60c; 

ee NN 
Central ‘labor council, Enid, OT, tax, f, m, 


Lime workers 11050, tax, sept. $2: 
Helpers 10161, tax, aug, $7. 50; d f, 97.50... : 
Federal labor 10546 tax, sept, 90c; d f, 90c..... 
Talleymens prot 11362, tax, o,n, ‘Toe; a, f, 70¢.. 
Laborers prot 9972, tax, "oer 

Harvest tool workers | 












d 
Federal ‘labor 11079, tax, sept, $1; 
Federal! labor 11478, nN Giaiksslbeasiedeniaumincen 
Federal labor 11479, su 
Laborers 9627, tax, sept, $1; d f. $ 
Janitors and’ housemens 11126, tax, oct, =; 








f, 
Federated ‘trades coun , Milwaukee, 8 
tax, nov, ’03, to and ine!’ oct, sz Liciieeetiniesnetines 
Federal labor 10285, tax, sept, $3; 
Federal labor 9182, tax, j, a, 8, a).55: vr f, $2.55 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, oct, $1. 50; d f, $1.50. 
Brush workers 11274, tax, oct, $1.10; df, $1.10.. 
Hospital emp! 10641, tax, oct, $5.05; d f, $5.05.. 
Hat and cap leather sweat-band cutters 
11307, tax, sept, $2.55; d f, $2.55 
Federal labor 11448, tax, o, n, d, $12. 
St ciinsisesidnainasiaiacnpmchacnenimnanianeiaidesnidiasties aban 
Federal labor 11080, tax, sept, $2.55; d f, $2. 
bir: eer house empl 10657, tax, oct, $5.2 
d EiPbcsnnesannguqnovesccesocssonessopnenonstesmpecessosncesese 
Federal labor 11221, tax, oct, $1.15; d f, $1.15.. 
American society of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
“SS 5 EL 4 5 See ee, 
Machinist helpers 10586, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 50c.. 










Intl alliance of theatrical stage empl, tax, 
ee ce 
Federal labor 11459, su 
Saw and machine knife grinders 10368, tax, 
oct, 7c; sup, 50c; d f, 70¢ 
0360, tax, a, 8, $4..5; sup, $4.35; 


Stable “7 . 
a f, $40 





mes abor. 1002: 
d f, $4.35. 
Paper aoneiom 11234, 
$2.50; d f, $?. 
Wholesalec lothing clerks and packers 11042, 


tax, sept, $2.50; 


sup, 






tax, oct, $1.74; sup, 50c; d f, $1.75................... 
Laborers prot 10206, Sup.......... 
Federal labor 11418, 8UP............ccccccesecseereee 
Trades council, Elgin, Ill, sup.. 


Quarrymens prot |lvvl, tax »may, $2.80; ‘d £82 


RF SR 
Central labor union, Keene, N H, tax, 8, 0, n 
Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Ohio, 

is Uk Mc cenesnnnentesenetesnreentenneedstetsoreanessnne nonce 
Federal labor 11078, tax, oct, $13.45; d f, $13.45 
Paper-box makers 9809, tax, oct, $4.50; d f, 

Si iicsahiounensinahidaensinneambiinen 008 AbeNennnnenetnininasaaneneneen 
Sawmill employes and rivermen 9981, tax, 

RE | f+ I IIE 
Federal labor 9373, tax, oct, 5; ¢ 
Paper carriers 10599, tax, oct, $5; a ci & 
Henry F Hilfers, organizer, sup... 
Suspender makers 10842, sup........ 
“Te labor 10201, tax, oct, 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


17, Federal labor 8328, tax, sept, $1; d f a 


19. 


Federal labor 10738, tax, sept, Tbe; d f, 75c. 
Novelty advertising workers 10548, tax, sept, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50. 
Granite polishers 8613, tax, a, 8, $1; d f. 
Commercial artists asso 10064, tax, 


ae 60¢; 
Sir IIIT ashi oleeainsbdelidaaiasabniiahiceaderedlaiistidaienamabistianiaaiieicenin 
Cement workers 10861, tax, Pe ae d f, 45c 
Federal labor 8646, tax, sept, $1; 
Dust pressers 10781, tax, oct, $1. 18; 4 r, $1.75... 
Federal labor 8563, tax, oct, $2. 40; d f, $2.40...... 
Granite polishers 8642, tax, oct, 8.75; d f, 


| EOS re ane ees 
eeyayeens bunchers 9699, tax, sept, 
$2.10; a f, $2.10 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, oct, os d f, 40c 
Federal labor 1116), tax, oct, $2.50 af. $2.50 
Federal labor 7150, tax, a, 8, 
Flagstone layers and cutters eh 
$1.95; df, enters Sreeaays Aheneietieatins 
a labor union, Meyersdale, Pa, tax, j, 
Federal labor 11060, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 50c..... 
Laborers prot 11002, tax, sept, $3. 75; da ,, $3. 75. 
Central labor union, Newbury port, ‘Mass, 
tax, jan, ’03, toand incl Dee, ’03............ 
Trades and labor council, Three Rivers, 
Mich, tax, j, a, § einsuinarebinamedesen 
Federal labor 9848, tax, oct, 
ie house workers 11074, 





tax, oct, 








f, $1.10... 
sept, 80c; 


10; 
tax, 


f. 
Janitors prot 10799, tax, sept, $1.10; d f, $1.10... 
Hod carriers prot 6266, tax, may, we; a f, 90c. 
Laborers prot 10284, tax, oct, $5.85; d f, $5.85... 
Wardrobe tenders 10617, tax, oct, 75¢; a f, 75¢c. 
Milkers 8861, tax, oct, $i0; d , —leeacaiai 
Wool sorters and graders iowoe, tax, oct, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 
Gas house empl 11135, tax, a, 8 \ t, 
Steam pipe and boiler coverers 9689, tax, m,j, 
BEE Pi cin:cenctusncnnennsbiinpnenvunnanmeagsenernencens 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, oct, 70¢ 
Fede ral labor 10121, tax, oct, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 
Marble, mosaic, and terrazza workers 10263, 
tax, 8s, o, $3; df, 
Intl asso of bridge and structural iron work- 
I i ici tntccesevenvesnmnaenseinennsenpnaswecsncscess 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, sept........ 
Amalgamated lace curtain operatives of A, 
tax, a,m,j,j,a,8 
Ice handlers and ry _— 9053, tax, J, rds 
a, $41.50; sup, $1; d f, $4.50 iriniagiaiilaniitin 
Laborers prot Sian, sup... see 
Federal labor 1148i, sup . 
Federal labor 11482, sup.. . 
Pipe coverers 9125, sup... 
E J Ratigan, sup 
Suspender workers 9560, sup.......... 
Dredgemens prot 9709, tax, june, ’02. 
incl sept, ’03, $17.50; sup, $3.25; d f, $17.50...... 
Machinists helpers 10583, tax, m, j, Jj, a, 8, 0, 
$7.50; sup, 25c; d f, $7.50 
Federal labor 9710, tax, sept, $7.40; d f, $7.40... 
Sawmill workers 11094, tax, oct, $15; sup, $2; 














Boilerma kers and irons Iders helpers 

8465, tax, oct, $2.75; sup, $1; d f, $2.75...... ...... 
Granite polishers, quarrymen, and laborers 

10306, tax, oct, $5; sup. 25c; di f, $5...........0.-.. 
Federal labor 9449, tax, sept, $1.95; sup, $1; 
Sawmill emp! 10039, sup. 
Federal labor 10931, sup.. 
Federal labor 8921, sup............... 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup.. 
Foundry helpers 11346, sup 
Federal weed 10897, tax, july, #2. 

df, $2.51 Schiele oigsseiiigalesaealiecheaiisiaiinhainibaiii 









Mii iiniidiitaceaatceitensenkitenaneninntncioniin amieisdanvevilien scans 
Federal labor 11444, tax, oct, $7.15; sup, $2.10; 
Local 118 brewer workers, sup... 
Federal labor 10731, tax, sept, 

TIIED ssavesinevintirsaanseann «ebintiesietameeuee 
Federal labor 11257, tax, oct, $2.80; 
Twine workers 11122, tax, sept, $5; d t, $5....... 





Shoe polishers and porters prot 11014, tax, 
~ ot. 4 rr ee 
Federal labor 11450, tax, oct, 40c; d f, 40c....... 
Department PY shipping’ room emp! 10070, 
oe RT I OT 3 
Federal labor 11349, ‘tax, oct, y 25; d f, $1.25.. 
Boomers 9110, tax, oct, $2.20: df, TD ccacescesses 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


19. Federal labor 10104, tax, sept, $5; d f, $5......... 


Federated trades council, pn bE Wis, 
tax, jan ’02, to and incl sept, ,__ ee 
Federal labor 10651, tax, nov, s8. d f, $8. . 
Federal labor 11216, tax, aug, $5.10; ae ” $5. * 
ae — ecunceil, Jackson, M iss, tax, 
eet gy RRR RS aaneies era hae Nr ala 
Federal aber So702, tax, sept, $13.25; d f, $13.25 
Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, 
Kans, tux, 8, 0, n, 4, 708, j, ft.’ 
— labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 


cehtfal labor union, Jackson, Tenn, tax, 
D&W. cacnen, sepeecsspengepenconenencvennnevennabensnniinenecvede 
Federal labor 10905, tax, oct, $3; d f, $3. 
Federal labor 10190, tax, oct, $4. 50; ‘a f, $4.50... 
Milk bottlers 9639, tax, sept 50c; a f, 50c eaanene 
Central labor union ‘of Waltham, Water- 
— and Newton, Mass, tax, a, 8 ‘and acct 


Newsboys prot 10911, tax 
Federal labor 11045, tax, yang “sa 10; d rao 10... 
Federal labor 9583, ‘tax, ‘sept, $3.60; d hes 
Federal labor 8087, tax, j, a, $6; d § - Sicaimenntnn 
Bootblacks prot 16175, tax, sept, $9 $9..... 
Granite polishers 9543, tax, sept, $I; 4 
United trades and labor’ council, Buffalo, 
N Y, tax, feb, ’03, to and incl jan, , saeete 
Federation of trades, Atlanta, Ga, tax, a,s,o 
Coal car unloaders and handlers 11212, tax, 
» &, $2.75; d f, $2.75 
yyy med model makers 11438,tax,oct, 
TERE Oi Tliinscniscsshestinastinnenmmeniiitiiaiinienbinentivenneemnas 
Sawyers, setters and edgermen 11088, tax, oct, 





Ch Tg Db BU. wcccccrcces ceocccsoscsoce 
Federal labor 11100, tax, se 
Federal labor 9384, tax, j, j, $ 30; 4 
Federal labor 9501, tax, oct, $3; d f, $3.... 
Federal labor 10600, tax, sept, $6. ry df, 
Federal labor 11409, tax, oct, $3; d 
F 7 prot 11136, tax, sept, ‘g4 35; ‘a ft 


$4; 
Sbippem a and packers 8258, tax, s, 0, $1.40; 





$4 
Federal labor 10486, tax, oct, $2.95; d f, $2.95.. 
Trades assembly, Bradford, Pa, tax, * S n.. 
Stone planermen 10604, tax, oct, $3.50; d £,$8.50 
Federal labor 10948, tax, oct, $2. 75; d fa $2.75... 
Federal labor 10692, tax, sept, 5c; d f, 0c 
Federal labor 10373, tax, a, 8, 75¢; d f, 75e .. 
Laborers prot 9145, tax, nov, $7. 50; d f, $7. 50... 
Elevator conductors 11142, tax, sept, we; 3a f, 


Postoftic e clerks 10645. tax, sept, We; d f, 50c.. 
Federated trades and labor council, Fresno, 
ok RRS SY ee 
Quarrymens prot 10936, tax, oct, 85¢c; d f, 85c.. 
Federal labor 11281, tax, oct, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
Cloth and stock workers 10154, tax, sept, 90c; 
Federal labor 9616, tax, oct, $6.10; d f, yo 10 hones 
Gravel roofers 11244, tax, sept. 0c; d'f, 60c..... 
Laborers prot 9290, tax, sept, $’ 50; d f 2. 56... 
Federal labor 10185, tax, aug. $2.40; d f, $2.40... 
Fibre sanders 726, tax, ‘sept, $1.70; d f, $1.70.. 
Quarry mens 9666, tax, sept, $3080: d f, $30.0. 
Cement mill employes 11488, sup . 
Asph lt pavers 1144, sup scce 
Thurber trades council, Thurber, Tex, sup... 
Federal labor 10245; tax, sept, $6.25; sup, 50c; 
SNEED sciihadstpniiaiiciiaiatsaaelaadianidiatnnbiaidalashiaaiabedaes 
Telephone  eanaqueen 9887, tax, sept, $3.90; sup, 
_ Lia. Seer ener 
Federa! Eee 9710, sup 
Oyster aenees 10497, tax, oct, $6 
d f, $6.2 
Casting chip vers 10405, tax, sept, $2.00; 8 
40¢; 
k ‘eral te 8971, tax, oct, $2.50; sup, $2; d f, 
__ RT ae RE NEA ° 
Suspender workers 10620, sup. 
wee sana 1139, tax, a, 8, $1 05; sup, $2. 17; 















20; sup, 8 





Pe prot 10247, tax, sept, $1, sup, $1; d f, $1 
—— prot 10829, tax, oct, gio; sup, $2; d f, 
 .. .... _y,.. =o eeRee 
United neck wear cutters 6939, sup...... 
United neck wear makers 11016, sup.. 
Fk —— labor 9862, tax, on acct oct, $2. 50; sup, 

ey a caciinicleicthicaitominsiinscvaciitiasiniasitensbinesiens 
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19. 


20. 


21. Tar pourers prot 11489, sup 


Intl longshoremens A880, SUP...............00..000008 
Federal labor 11468, SUp.......ccccccecscscresssereeseres 
x ChAT seen 11416, tax, nov, st 50; sup, 












Intl glove workers union of A, ta 
Sawmill workers ral sap 11487, sup... 
Federal labor 11488, SUp............0.ssecsssssceseneseeees 
Federal labor 8217, ‘on oct, $1.50; d f, $1.50..... 
Fed of labor, Balt, Md, tax, dec ’03, to and 
inc nov, pe NG eS AP IED 
Fibre mill and factory workers 9930, tax, oct, 
Rag selectors 9932, tax, aug. $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Pipe cavers 9744, tax, sept, 1. 50; d f, si. iiphesssces 
Federal labor 11337, tax, oct, 750; d f, 75c........ 
Federal labor 11158, tax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
veeeery employes 9617, tax, sept, $6.50; da f, 
ae ae — wound council, Poughkeepsie, N 
ERX, BOPE.......cccccecccccccocccsseccceccccccccsccccerscosors 
Federated t trades council, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, tax, a, m, 
Commission, ‘merchants helpers 9936, tax, j, 


Laborers prot 10235, tax, se f, 50c haseee 
Pile drivers 9601, tax, sept, Bh ie d t's 
»da and mineral water workers Y ai0, tax, 
sept, 70c; d f, 70c 
Fish cleaners 11358, tax, sept, $4.70; d f, $4.70... 
Gas workers 9840, tax, oct, $19.50 50; d f, £ siea... 
Stone pavers 11394, tax, sept, $1.4 
Actors national prot of A, tax, 4, evecooocconsees 
Central labor union, Bangor, Pa, sup............ 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 1 , tax, 
oct, $2.50; sup, § La 50; d f, $2.50. 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, j,a 


$3 
Federal labor 9998, sup. 
Federal labor 9325, tax, d f, 
Federal labor 10708, tax, sept, "i sup, $1; 















Federal labor 10587. sup 
Slate workers 10016, 8UP..........ccccccreeeeeeeeee aneee 
Bolt and nut workers 7 Se 
Sawsmiths nat union, tax, sept ... 
Mill workers helpers and laborers 11485, sup, 
Cement and asphalt laborers 11486, sup......... 









Federal labor 11499, sup 





df, 
Federal en 11256, tax. sept. $i. 65; ‘a f, ‘$1.65... 
United gold beaters natl union of A. tax, oct 
Gum engravers, designers, and emboss ‘cut- 

ters 10624, tax, oct, G5c; 4 £, 65€...........00.. cceeeeee 
Federal labor 10106, tax, oct, 75e; TS) "(oe 
Laborers prot 9030, ‘tax, ‘ort, $2.7 75; d f, $2. ~- 
Buttonmakers prot 7181, tax, oc t, $2.55; 

SIE saiininscienincmegiakaeninemsapniencataiemnanrenaanigmmmmnenione 
Federal labor 10685, tax, sept, 70c; df, 70c...... 
Federal labor 11331, tax, aug, $1. 50; d f, $1.50... 
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. Federal labor 11265, tax, oct, 





. Foundry laborers 11236, tax, oct, 98.25; d f, 







$6.35 .. 
Cc lotbing gto kkkeepers ‘and shipping 
11350, tax, sept, $2.80; d f, $2. 
Die workers 10526, tax, se Ot, joe: 
Beltmakers and he Ipers 0420, tax, ‘oct, 
d f, $1.565........ coe 
Fire wy prot ‘asso 10585, ‘tax, i a, s, Oy hy, ‘d, 
4 eo 
Sugar "workers 11155, tax, sept, $5; d f, $ 
Janitors prot 1( 367, iax, sept, $5. 10; da f, _ ‘ 
Federal labor 11067, tax, oct, $1.85; 'd f, $1.85.. 
Intl shingle weavers union of A, ‘tax, sept... 
Federal labor 10908, tax, sept, 45c; d f 45c...... 
sy yee trades council, Reading, Pa, tax, 





ie 
Central labor union, Salem, Mass, tax,j, a,s 
Georgia state fed of labor, tax, dec, 02, io'and 
incl nov, ’03.. 
Dyers and cleaners 11201, “tax, ‘a, 8, $7; d f, $7.. 
Laborers prot 10217, tax, se pt, $1. 5b; ad f, $1.55. 
———— workers prot, 6170, tax, "oct, $6.80; 






© FG rasevesnnencnennanrensvennscccccceenscqsecccscacessconsess 
Casting ¢ — and cleaners 8878, tax, oct, 
SI OT iinscinioncinaciandenetahibenshsuinnervacenimensatsorvs 
Laborers prot 10961, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 50c........ 
Federal labor 10234, tax, sept, $1.50; d LS $1.50.. 
Mott ge yoy operators 10676, tax, o, n, $2.90; 
1 a See cttarscssorecvesntanssnemenonessovenpnescnencnnesacesses 
Cracker = tories shipping and receiving 
room emp! 10403, tax, sept, $7.50; d f, $7.50.. 
New York state fed of labor, tax, may, '03, 
SL 8 See eer 
Cement and rock me finishers 9751, tax, 
june, $7.50; d f, $7. 
ate mens prot 10168, tax, sept, $2.! 
Hod oo 8776, tax, sept, $1.65; d f, $1.65... 
Laborers prot 10466, tax, oct, $1.55; sup, 5C} 
aU cide Caicssisiicadiabstbibaidsemibinetinctiaabuinia Abtibininlanoien 
Iron chippers prot 8589, tax, sept, $1; d f. $1... 
Public school teachers asso 10803, tax, j,a,s,o, 
ahead lid rae taaineineianentt 
Federal! labor 10143, tax, oct. 50c; d f. 50c........ 
Foundry helpers 10012, tax, j, j, $30; d f, $30... 
W R Thompson, Washington, D C, sup.. ...... 
TD” | Ot See 
Tin-plate workers intl prot asso of A, su st 
Federal la bor 11383, sup.. a 
Federal labor 7155, sup.. - 77 
Horse-nail workers 7180, Pococcesccessoescessescocees 
mri! — 11396, tax, 8, 0. of 
i LS | Raa AR en 
Suspender ode 10093, tax, nov, $2.25; 
SIE Ot Si nticseiesoniinadtonsnseekintanaereueen: aiquianee 
Architectural foundry molders helpers 7413, 
tax. sept, $4.65; sup, . “yr? eee 
Laborers prot 9645 5, tax, oct, $4; sup. $1; d f, $4 
Oe ae s2.15 ns prot 11351, tax, sept, $2. 15; sup, 
Be Ae ie i serenenincsancsersecenstenscanseseuconseonceoenguve 
eK es 10824, tax, sept, 75c; sup, 10c; 
a ED peers: aepannnenenensiisenmentbadseesnanneseusscenesesesencose 
South park employes 10994, sup .... 
Federal labor 1bRS? ae ws 
Federal labor 9068, sup...... 
















. df, 
Federal labor 710, tax, oct, $1.65; d'f, Si. 65. 
Illinois state fed of labor, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, O.. 
Central labor union, Jefferson c ity, jus, tax, 


W Vastate fed of labor, tex, — B, Do Me My Bee 
Slaters 9684, tax, a, 8, $5; d f, G5........ccccccee. ceeeee 
Trades council, pti Att, Ala, tax, nov, 
02, to and INC] OCE "OB..ccescecracovesvesscess-oooeeeeee 
Federal labor 83938, tax, aug, $10; d f, $10......... 
Federal] labor 10639, tax, oct, $4.50; d f, $4. 60... 
Gravel roofers 9893, tax, wug, $2.25; d i, $2.25.. 
Federal labor 11218, tax’ oct. YT ,4 ae 
Com position gravel roofers 10216, tax , oct, 0c; 
Oe Si aekactniiniatidinddtntenesednnuesnceebeeneinaneiges aeneee 
Granite polishers 9481, tax, sept, 75c; $ i 75ce 
Chemical workers 10983, tax, sept, $3; d f, $3.. 
Federal labor 9133, tax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2150... 
Federal labor 10837, tax, aug, $5: d f, $........... 
Foundry helpers and chippe rs 10408, tax, oct, 
te IRE CRIT ts LIM 
Bootblacks 9x01. tax, j, a, and accts, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 11332, tax, sept, $1; d f, $i 
Laborers prot 9984, tax, ‘sept, $1; ‘d f, $1 
Foundry helpers 10387, tax, sept, $5; df , $5... 
Sperry mens prot 10197, tax, sept, $2.25; d f, 
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22, Federal labor 8276, tax, j, j, a, $2.25; d f, $2.25 


Trades council, Lisbon, Ohio, tax, a, m, j. 
Amal sheet metal workers int! alliance, tax, 


oct, 02, to and incl sept, "OB..................scccee0 755 15 


Brotherhood of railway expressmen of A, 
United asso journeymen plumbers, gas fit- 
ters, steam fitters, and steam fitters help- 


ers of U S and ¢ ‘anada, tax, a,m, Gis Bove 460 00 


Federal labor 10632, tax, ‘aug, "$2: d 
need workers ‘9014, ‘tax, m, j, he $2; “af, 
Central labor row Traverse City, Mich, 
iia tc Mi i i OE o canccsacsennenmmenivinimensonnshegemese 
Iron ‘molders helpers 11175, tax, sept, $3.55; 
Federal labor 11062, tax, sept, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
Ship drillers 037, tax, j, a, 8, $9.75; d f, $9.75... 
Rolling mill racy and laborers 10145, tax, 
“Ss " Ef 1s | see 
tr pac kers prot 10699, tax, sept, $2; 
Federal labor 9993, sup.. 
Laborers prot 8079, sup. 
Cement workers and helpers 9884, tax, oct, 
$3: — 4 Si TE dina: diabasbaninidasincinaine~tpbeneanisianenes 
Federal labor dase. su P. Ssiasaiiianiatiinsaaiiaabiiendniaie 
Oil mill employes 11 end tax, oct, mht bats 





50c; d f, $4.75. 
Federal Jabor 10868, ‘sup.. 
C O Turner, Washington, D C, 
—— labor union, Bristol, Gon, tax, 8, 





central trades and labor assembly, Syra- 
cuse, N Y, tax, m,a,m, j, j, a, s, and acct o 
Federal labor 11491 cE nsiiasinnnin. aniiiiesenitinennigennnnses 


. Federal labor 10979. tax, sept. $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 


—s we union, Middletown, Conn, 

io s/t niisinienhehiieiiisiiinebiiannieanebinin aikehipiibnenene 
Machinists. helpers 10445, tax, oct, 65c; d f, 65c 
yx tees prot 7023, ‘tax, oct, $2.30; 


. J,® 
Federal labor 8279, tax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Egg candlers «nd ‘poultry dressers 11191, tax, 
SS Tle | See 
Trades and labor council, Oneonta, N Y, 
_* @% Ser > ae 
Central labor union, Newport, RI, tax, m, vs i) 
Federal labor 11296, tax, a, 8, 0, $1.20: d f,$ 
a anne council, Port Jervis, ts Y 


Intl bro of stationary hocmaen, tax, a ‘m aeuaies 180 00 


Federal labor 10748, tax, sept, #1. 05; ‘a f, = -05.. 
Federal labor 11128. tax, aug, 40c; d f, 40c...... 
Scalesmens prot 11403, tax, oct, $1 * da tS $i 55 
Gas workers 10036. tax, j, a, $5; d f, $5... 
Sawmill men 11178, tax, 8, 0, $1. 70; a 4 $i. 70.. 
Oot food operatives 10044, tax, sept, $3. 15; 
Federal! labor 8720, tax, sept, $2.35; d f, $2.35.. 
Federal labor 10677, tax, oct, $1. 50; d f, $1.50.. 
Federal labor 8087, ‘tax, aug, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 
Federal labor 9494, tax, j, a, s, $1.05; ad f, $1.05 
Bootblacks prot 7330, «adi eae 
F F Whitelock, Indi«no ~ 7, op. ni 
Laborers prot 9145, sup... 
Federal labor 9686, sup.. 
Laborers prot 11102, tax, ‘sept, "$7.40; ‘sup, ‘Be; 
a icnesncinnstanaationsonanensntasenscnibensnsnanneentiions 
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LEARN BOOKKEEPING FREE 


We have made arrangements with the 
British-American School of Correspondence, 
Rochester, New York, so that every reader 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST may have 
a complete course in bookkeeping free. It is 
the best school of its kind and we would like 
to have all of our readers take advantage of 
this wonderful opportunity. Write to them. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Look at the Trade-Mark 





TRADE-MARK 


ON EVERY GENUINE PACKAGE OF 


The Finest 


CocoaChocolate 


“ in the World. Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


F Established 1780. 





40 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 











‘ Soependes workers 9480, tax, J, a, 8, * n, d, 
$2.40; di f, $2.4 
Mechanies helpers 10179, tax, 
$3.75; d f. 
Charles Goodhart, $ . Joseph, Mo, su 
. Furriers, cutters, and fur blowers 11367 
on acct oct, 20c; sup, $2; d f, 20c 
Federal labor 11498, sup..... 
Federal labor 9862, tax, bal 50 
a “penne drop forgers 10043, tax, oct, 60c; d f, 














Trades assembly, Ilion, N Y, tax, j, a, 8........ 
Porcelain one cua lay workers 10885, tax, 

sept, $3.45; TEAR LEIA 
Shinglers and lather 10500, =m, J a, 8, O 


Federal labor 9644, iax, oct, $8.30; a ©, $3.30. 
Federal labor 1051x, tax, sept, $2.50; ap 
are oon finishers 1 , tax, sept, $i. 35; 
Federal labor 8227, tax, sept, $1.25; a f, $1. 
Federal labor 10555, tax, oct, $1. 45: da 5 
Federal labor 11248, tax, oct, $2. 10; df, $2.10... 
Federal labor 9730. tax, oct, $3.05; d f, $3. 
Federal labor 11006, tax, J, ji, a oy d f, $3.50 
Steel chippers 11041, t ax, oct, $2.60 df, $2.00... 
Federal labor 9461, tax, oct, $8. cor af. 
Central trades and ie Sa eek takenen 
Goahs, Pa, tax, Wi, J, J.ccoccrccocesscecocooveseccososccvese 
Intl union of slate Ganeagenen, nnenaase and 
cutters, tax, oct sae 
Coal handlers 8286, ‘tax, sept, “Tbe; d f, 75c...... 
Federal labor 7591, tax, aug $2; d f, $2............ 
Sawmill workers 11259, tax, oct, "$2. 30; d f, 


Stone masons 7049, tax, a, 8, $12; df, $12...... 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, sept, $1.65; df, ’$1.65...... 
Central labor union, Jacksonville, Fla, tax, 
nov, 02, to and incl oc ( See 
Federal labor 9365, tax, sept $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
ar { stable empl 8529, tax, 8, 0, gi. 50; d f, 


—— 


50 
Amal asso of iron, steel, and tin workers of 
the UB, tax, J, @, ©.....cc.cccccccoccrcccscosssevoocescoses 


-_ 
as 
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24. Glass packers 8752, tax, july, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 





Furriers prot 7967, sup... 
Federal labor 10722, SUp.........ccscccssssseeeeseeereeees 
—— helpers 1 tax, oct, $1.75; sup, 

LL] 1 | ee RRR RR 
Federal labor 10683, sup... ooee 
Federal labor 11436, sup 
Pavers prot 9411, tax, o, n, 4,’08, j, f, m,’04, 





$8.60; d f, $8.60 
. Pa state fed of labor, tax, SB Gs Dicecorsennnnensonsens 


erate workers 11325, ‘tax, on, $1.10; d f, 
Firemens 9629, tax, oct, $2; d seiaitiaamanbanine 
Federal labor tax, 8, 0, ae a f, $5.20... 
Laborers prot 10821, tax, oct, $8.80; d £33. 
Federal labor 10581, tax, sept, $4.50; d 1, $4.60 
Federal labor 11494; sup 
Federal labor 11495, | ere one 
Trades and labor council, Parkersburg, W 
.. & FN Te eet ee eer 
On nat fishermen 6896, tax, J, a, 8, $8.55; d f, 
Federal labor 10751, on, — > 90; d f, $1.90.. 
Federal labor 10867 on Se f, B5c...... 
Dye house merge em —y 1s tax, an, 08, to 










and incl se ee d f, $34.75..... 
Preserve ma * sau el pers Toa ta 
$1.40; df, $1.40 ........000cc00e00 


Federal labor 8139, tax, se 
Federal labor 11139, tax, ort, $7. 50; ‘a f, 
Needlemakers 9988, tax, oct, $2.50; dU $3.50 

Federal labor 9900, tax, ‘sept, $2.10; d > $2.10. 
— and union, independence, Kans, 





Retailclerkeinti a 
Federal labor tax, a, 8, $2; d 
Iron workers helpers 8903, tax, 8, os +4; d f,$4 


Quarrymens prot 8626, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2...... 
Suspender — neck wear workers 10868, tax, 






f, $2. 
Shinglers prot 10467, tax, 
Belt lacers 10196, tax oct,  H0.8 
vapeemens 9 prot 10637, tax, Cs $8. 


$8 
Federal labor 10636, ‘tax, “sept, ; $2.30; ‘a t $2.30. 
Queers mens prot 10887, tax, 8, 0, $1.50; df, 





Saw grinders 11310, tax, oct, 85c; d f, 85e......... 
Gen engravers, cutters and die poo 

0658, tax, oct, $1.05; d f $1 a 
Optical workers 11496, su 
Tar, felt, and yi workers 7566, tax, 








pelea labor 10484, tax. ort, $2.35; df, $2.35... 
| ste prot ” 9020, tax, sept, $1.50; af, 


SERRE ES ee eee e ne ee SOESEEOET EEE EEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEESEEEEE EEE O SEES 


Mingrai water yersere 11452, tax, oct, $3.75; 
I Bee 0 Se Sei cnenicscsconscenensesenenanessegss -ene 
Federal labor 11069, sup.. 
Federal labor 10802; su 
Watchcase engravers int! asso of A, onp.. peseee 





. DF Manning, Washington, D C, sup... 


D F Manning, W sebingten DC, sup Gaieiiapieeanas 
ee I, Cl ccoscsinnooncnssevecsesvionnegre 
Telephone operators 11498. “Sit " 
Laborers prot 864, tax, oct, $ 16 ag $i. ces 
Laborers prot, 9670, tax, » &, $5; d f, $5........... 
aH arm Cumber and, Md, iax, n, d, 
Federal labor 7211, tax, oct, $4.60; d f, $4.60..... 
a prot 10018, tax, j, and acct a, $5; 
Federal labor 8921, tax, a, 8, $49.55; d f, $49.55. 
Federal labor 9575, tax, sept, 3d f, $3.35.. 
pea prot 10565, tax, J, ‘a, "$12. 80; af, 


Stablemens prot 9026, tax, oct, $2.50; d f, wed 
Horse-nail makers 10958, ‘tax, oct, $2.45; df, 


$2.45 
arom labor 9370, “tax, o ‘a, 8, ‘0, ‘$l. 40; ‘a f, 
Federal iabor 0635, tax, oot, 68.3674 f 6.36. 
vw labor 9860, tax, a, m, Jj, J, $4.56; d f, 


8 
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Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Fisher Building, CHICAGO 
95 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 





The Boyer Riveting Hammer 


The Workingman’s Friend 


That’s what they say of “Boyer and Little 
Giant” Pneumatic Tools. 

They have doubled the wages of those using 
them and have eliminated about 50% of the hard 
labor necessary before their advent. 


Adopted as the 
STANDARD wherever used 


Write for catalogue containing full description and 
illustrations of the most complete line of pneu- 
matic appliances on the market. 

















27. Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 


GOOG, BUP....00- rercoececcscocccccccesssvcrcercrssseccscesesooess 
Hod carriers 9873, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1............. 
—- labor 8786, tax, oct, $0e; sup, $4.10; 


‘" TE veisochaneisnsbbemancdincimenebeeneneeaneness enaneceniee 
Federal! labor 11345, sup...... ae 
Sawmill workers 10450, sup... 
Federal labor 8152, sup 
Cement ee 11262, tax, sept 
d f, $2.36 
Federal kar 8609, tax, oct, $2; sup, $3. 33; 
i ET sniitescoiccnadianmestasdsionesiiininamnadaesunens 
House shorers and movers 7417, sup..... 
. Annealers prot 8721, tax, oct, si; d f, $1.. 
Laborers prot L1L101, tax, oct, $3. 50; d 4 $3. 
Street workers and laborers 10282, tax, sept, 
Bee 6 EBB. cccesecnescecosee se0see-seenesensnrssscesosecacsoces 
Blacksmiths ond machinists helpe rs 9156, 
eS eT RS fF ee 
Fe deral labor 11499, TEI ccvx eudunemuaitedensaninatninunann 
Trades and labor assembly, Shawnee, O T, 
cx. srcbiinseicactenseincaemeumnaebiehsaehakemmensrienpeinidenens 
Central labor union, Petersburg, Ind, sup.... 
Amalgamated wood workers intl of A, tax, 








roneral’ labor 11090, tax, sept, $1.95; d f, $1.95.. 
Federal labor 11302, tax, sept, $1.60; by & $1.60.. 
Laborers prot 10528, tax, aug, $1; d f. 
Trades and labor council, Rast L iverpool, 
Ohio, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d.............. 
Federal labor 11205, tax, nov, 60c; df. Mex 
Paper handlers 11231, tax, oct, $3. 25; di f, $3.2 
Horse-nail makers 10550, tax, nov, ‘ss 23; d ? 





Foundrymens helpers 10084, tax, oct, $4.70; 
Tsou onteeeeteaiiiniaiains -enptimebnnseniionnmimeandaseoe 
Federal ee 10959, tax, sept, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
Federal labor 11375, tax, oct, 65e; d f, tbe........ 
Stone pavers, sidewalk layers and curb set- 
ters prot 11358, tax, oct, $1.75; d f, $1.75. 

— yard helpers prot 10972, tax, o, D, $5; df, 
Gas workers 10781, tax, oct, $1.40; d f, $1.40..... 
Riggers prot 10315, tax, oct, "$2. 70; d f, $2.70... 
Federal labor 10410, tax, a, m, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, 8, 0, 

TONNE TE TI nscsadenainiccisahennenetinnn soins nvbieneseaay. séane 
Federal i labor 9611, tax, sept, mee d f, $14.25 
Federal labor 9993, tax, oct, $4; d f, $4............. 
Federal labor 11383, tax, oct, Toes d f, 70c........ 
Federal labor 6098, tax, ‘oct, ‘$3.75: a f, $3.75..... 
Federal labor 10059, tax, sept, $3.30; d f, $3.30. 
Sanitary workers ‘and street cleaners 6064, 

tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, $20; d f, $20............ 
Assorters and packers 8316, my A ; 
Frank E Jackson, Houghton, ich. “sup... penccee 
Machinists helpers 10897, tax, j,j, a, $1.25; sup, 
i: deincieaiimbentaseni~ cdeiaaiinshenbene 

Intl union of steam engineers of A, local 

UBION 1O B, SUP .0..0..000cccreccceveer-cvcveeccecccvoccccees 
Cement masons helpers 10458, tax, 

SUP, $2.25; d f, BB............-c0eeeee 
Tackmakers 8557, BR accccces 
Icemens prot 9254, tax, oct, 

| Ra ARRAS A aaa 
Laborers prot 11007, tax, sept, $12.50; sup, 50c; 

G 0, BEB. GD ....ccrcrccrsccccencccees socccecvess+secseseoccecesccsee 
Felters prot asso of hot and cold insulators 

BREED, DEP ccecccsencccceseccocscoceccscnscseoscvescsesecncceesoees 








15 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


472 50 
3 


29. Starch nee 8938, tax, o, n, d, 03, jan 04, 





Ee Ti Se isousiinconocnesnenksnamiasstinnonscannensosntentio $8 20 
Amal rubber workers of YS eee a 10 00 
Cigarmakers intl union of ‘A, tax, j,a, 588 78 
Intl ladies arment workers union, tox. sept 15 00 
Trades and labor assem Spring V alley, Ih, 

tax, Jan to and ING OCb,.............ccccoccooscosscoosee 8 30 
Slippers and kilnmen 11323, tax, a, s, $4.50; 

ional cade inientaciisatomsinthidanhanbariine 9 00 
Fishermens prot 11500, sup...................ccccecceeee 10 00 
Coal vue clerks and vasiimen 10879, tax, 

sept, 8 00 
“= pandiers and peddlers 8580, tax, oc 

10 00 

Paper box makers 10154, tax, oct, $19.15; d f, 
38 30 

Window shade makers 10586, tax, nov, cane 
d f, 2. 5 80 





Laborers prot 9549, tax, oct, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Drafismens and computers asso 11003, tax, 

= i { 5 ieee ine eae 1 00 
— labor ‘union, Rockland, Mass, tax, 


n,J.J 
peleenei’ state fed of labor, tax, feb ’03, to 
and a silat diatiniapiettalibbladtinetetecndildabinibiieabiniy 10 00 
Federal labc r 9457, tax, july, $4.75; d f, 
Federal labor 9725, tax, july, Dong 70; d f, 















Federal labor 10298, tax, j. a, $1; 4 $1 2 00 
Federal labor 11342, tax, oc t, v5. d 2.50... 
Federal labor $093, tax, se pt, 35e; d f, 35c........ 70 
Federal labor 1014], tax, oct, $2 50; da r es 50.. 3 00 
Federal labor 10086; tax; se pt, $2. 50; d f, $2.50.. 5 00 
Federal labor 9659 tax, oct, $1.15; d f. $1.15... 2 30 
Federal labor 11194, 1ax, sept, 70¢; d f, 7Ue...... 1 40 
Federal labor 11210, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 60c....... 1 20 
Federal labor 11429, tax, oct, $2.80; d f, $2.80... 5 60 
Federal labor 9465, ‘tax, ‘sept, $6.45; d f, $6.45... 12 90 
Federal labor 11471, SUE anasaienei salanaleneneabensinssntdd 2 10 
Laborers prot 11442, sup 2 00 
Oystermens prot 10417, tax, sept, $6.15; sup, 
MN I ic ntitiarniieccedaniateoumeriantes 18 05 
Canvassing agents 8725, tax, 8, 0, $5; sup, $1; 
__|_ 4 __“Siaitest ce aI itedeate ARR eae 11 00 
Suspender makers 11294, tax, nov, $1.50; sup, 
I I icone eennaninvathiedicsnewiticsinendavonea 19 00 
Intl ladies garment workers union, _ — 10 60 
30. Trades and labor assembly, Lancaster, Ohio, 
BEEP ccccoccescasncny coscsevsvsconsccssessesccsecencosesscecsoeeccnte 7 
Cloth examiners and spongers 10429, tax, J, 
rae TT CEA fee 35 00 
Cement workers 9667, tax, sept, $2.20; d f, $2.20 4 40 
Trades assembly, Denton, Tex, BUP.....-+--s0e0e0 5 00 
Trades and rad council, La C rosse, Wis, 
ES er eee 5 00 
Centra tahor union, Camden, N J, tax, a,s,o0 2 50 
Fur workers prot 10431, tax, ‘oct, $5.80; 
iad dinnpaiptlsiiadiiadsimmavnbabiaeninittais nadidsiietinhantines 11 60 
Stable emp! 10041, tax, sept, $85; d f, $85......... 70 00 
Laborers prot 9512, tax, 8, 0, $5.50; d f, $5.50... 11 00 
Bootblacks prot 11290, tax, oct. 1 v0 
Awning workers 9169, ‘tax, se 20; d f, $2. 440 
Salt workers 11197, tax, oct, a1: 5; a f, re 25... 2 50 
Gas workers 11057, tax, oct, $2. 10; d f, $2.10..... 4 20 
Tar roofers and sanitary flooring workers 
11256, tax, oct, $8; d f, Lugs hesnuonseensensstoinetesesesensan 6 00 
Newsboys prot. 10952, tax, wanenes ai 2 00 
N GB Frazier, Groveton, Tex, su 60 





Pp 
Stock yard laborers 11082, tax, oct, 75e; d f, 75¢ 1 0 
Lumber mill mens 1002, tax, ‘july, $1.50; 


f, $1.50. : 
Federal labor 10998, tax, nov, $2.15; d f, $2.15.. 4 30 
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30. Federal labor 10236, tax, sept, $4,60; d f, $4.60.. $9 20 
Federal labor 8941, tax, m, j, $4; d 5 8 00 
Federal labor 9713, tax, nov, $3; 6 00 
Federal labor 11166, tax, oct, $2.30; 4 60 
Federal labor 10738, tax, oct, 50e 1 00 
Federal labor 8215, tax, 8, 0, $1.60 8 20 
Federal labor 11269, tax, oct, $1.80 8 60 
Federal labor 11196, tax, oct, $3.80 7 60 
Federal labor 8785, tax, a, 8, $3; d 6 00 
Federal labor 6415, tax, oct, $5; d 10 00 
Federal! labor 11127, tax, oct, 50c; 1 00 
Federal labor 9636, tax, sept, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 15 00 
Federal labor 578, tax, sept, 45c; d f, 45c........ 90 
Federal labor 11444, Sup......4.........sscscsereeeseeseere 80 
Federal labor 11479, tax, nov, 60c; sup, 2c; 1. 

Sr ir i ccists, dies: speigvneeadavenassennintbnidareencunmnennnenes 
Federal labor 11450, sup.. 51 
Federal labor 11324, sup.. 1 00 
Federal labor 10318, sup.. 8 00 
Federal labor 11429, sup.. 120 
Foundry helpers 10406, ta 

ieee ctheneicnmtete tae oe 2 00 
Domestic helpers prot 11395, 2 00 
Curbstone cutters and setters 

“et (4 eee 12 00 
Federal labor 10534, sup -_ 100 
Horn, celluloid, and comb makers (ladies 

RE 10 00 
ane an 454 
Advertisements, AM FED...... ... 3,195 32 
Subscriptions, AM FED.................+-:++ » 93 85 
Premiums on bonds for local unions............ 20 50 
Protesied check of hat shop laborers 8859, 

expensed sept 26, 03, but not receipted for 10 00 
G Y Harry, amount charged by error sept 

i inceiccpeceransessseinantsianaiibeutitquemiandeiseansiennanens 10 00 

I cencastnsitnissniinee itiints Caeantatnan eavewniniaienth $117,791 48 
EXPENSES. 
2. One month’s rent in advance, Wm M Gar- 
IIE seicase: sicssiienide~cnndiandiiipniaianiate: sien seal hieidalainaaiiien 150 00 
Organizing expenses, Samuel Hackett. iin 9 55 
Organizing expenses, C J Latterman............. 50 10 
Appropriation to the metal trades federa- 
SOM FOP OSG, FEF LGR ...ccocceceseceses cccseceorscces 25 00 
Expense cabling money to Ed Rosenberg, 
onolulu (sept 25, U3), Riggs nat! bank..... 3 30 
Organizing expenses, KF H Lacroix........ a 10 10 
8. Freight, Biue Line transfer CO .............00c.00000 8 27 
Organizing expenses, Richd Braunschweig 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Alexander Reid.......... 50 00 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Frye........... w 9 50 
Legislative expenses, H N Randall.... i 100 00 
5. Telegrams, Postal telegraph cable co............. 83 27 
Clippings for Am FED, Nati Press intelli- se 
, Cand P telephone co...... 46 05 
TY ee 2 31 

Cleaning and adjusting neostyle, 1 ink 
1 Veeder counter, $8.50; John se 

Cleaning windows, aug and sept, National 

window and office cleaning CO................--+ 12 00 
2 doz erasers, $2; 2 brushes, 25c; 1 ribbon, 50c; 

500 universal carbon, $11.25; 4 rms letter 

paper, $1.40; Smith premier co................... 16 40 
a 11 00 
BOO, ABROTESRM 160 OD..000. cesccsssscessecccecoscocesesecors 5 00 
Organizing expenses, J E Porter...... entsopenneee 10 00 
Organizing expenses, H 8S Whiteman........... 1l 00 
Organizing expenses, F R Johnson................ 5 50 
ns expenses, Hugh Frayne — 5 40 
8,000 2c stamps, postoffice.............-.. 60 00 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce............. ai 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson...... 150 00 
Organizing expenses, Frank A Kennedy...... 50 00 


6. 


a 


Org: nizing expenses, John De Bruyn........... 
2 boxes no 16 bands, $1.50; | gross no 312 Est 
poss, 75c; 1 gross a nol pens, $1; 
doz eagle draugh pencils, 40c; 4 sponges, 
Tk. Fe SE 
Print 6,000 credentials of con, 3,000 orig, 3,000 
dup, $46.25; print | blank book ledger, $33.25; 
print 1 blank book exp and rec, $32.50; 
rint 3,100 strike reports, $21.75; print 256 
etter cir, $7.50; print 170,000 cir 8-hr bill, 
$854.80; print 25,000 circular letters, 8-hr bill, 
$78.30; print 4,000 convention circulars, 
$81.10; print 10,000 petition for cert of affil, 
$88.25; print 1,600 self-add envelopes, $4; 
may 1,600 unions founded during 12 mo, 
BD, LAW TROBOTESE OD....ccerccccosecesevesecesereeseecs 

1 box clips, $1.20;4 boxes no 18 bands, $3; 2 
manila cop books no 2110, $3; 1 willow 
basket, 75c; 5 doz scratch pads, 25c; 4 rm 
36x48 silk fibre wra ping paper, $5; 1 no 
1002 scrap book, 75c; | 150-p record indexed 
through, $1.50; llawyers docket file, 75c; 

1 falcon file, 50c; 500 sheets 10x12 mimeo 
vaper, $1.25; 1 bot ink eradicator, 25c; 
lserrated edge rubber ruler, 35c; 1 bot Car- 
ter’s ink, 10c; repr 1 Hotchkins machine, 
25c; 1 pt mucilage, 45c; repr numbering 
machine, 50c; 25 tel boxes, $2.50; 2 pencils, 
2c; 2 letter copy books, $3; 1 green pencil, 
10c; 1 pr shears, 25c; 2 — cups, 50c; 

1 qt Carter’s ink, 60c; 1 doz ball cord, $1.20; 
44 |b nol2 rubber bands, 75c; | doz sponges, 
Toc; 1 doz sponge cups, $1; 1 doz 10x15 heavy 
man envelopes, 75c; | doz 9x1l heavy man 
envelopes, 60c; 1 gro Easterbrook pens, 75c; 
\4 gro black Knight pencils, $2.75; | sterling 
fountain pen, $3.50; 1 bot white ink, 10c; 1 
doz blue pencils, $1; 2 doz penholders, $2; 

14 |b bands, 75c; 1 doz indel nuplusto pen- 
cils, $1; 1 doz 10x12 envelopes, 50c; 1 doz 
large blotters, 50c; 4 doz man envelopes, $2; 

1 doz scratch pads, 0c; 12doz blotters, 60c; 
4 doz climax mucilage cups, $1.50; 44 doz 
sponges, 40c; | doz bank penholders, $1; 1 
safety pen and poet holder, 15c; 1 safety 
pen and pencil holder, 5c; 1 fileboard, 35c; 1 
arch file, 25c; | gro no 322 pens, 75c; 1 sponge 
and cup, 20c; 100 telescope boxes, $5; 6 no 
2110 letter copy books by: 1 ink pad, 25ce; 
1 18-inch ruler, 20c; 1 12-inch rubber ruler, 
35c; 1 sterling fountain pen (Falcon), $4; 
1 24-inch ruler, 25c; 1 doz white letter pads, 
ruled, $1; 1 doz man letter pads, ruled, $1; 
Law Reporter co, $73.70; by credit, $8 ......... 

1 yr subscription, Public Opinion........ 
Printing 10,000 report and order blanks, $40; 
300 letter circulars (Gompers) $2.50; 20,000 
why, $42; 275 letter circulars (Gompers), 
$3.25; 10,000 trades unions, $13; 20,000 organ- 
izer letter heads, $55; 12.000 stamped enve- 
lopes, $15; The Trades Unionist.................... 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Heid ........... on 
Organizing expenses, Alex Rosenthal..... ne 
Organizing expenses, W O Powell.................. 
Com on advertising, AM FED, John Morrison 
Strike benefits for week ending oct 5, '08, to 
tackmakers 8557, C A Lawrence, pres; A E 
FO Ie LR 
Strike benefits for week ending oct 8, '08, to 
jJapanners and finishers 9069, Otto Nelson, 
pres; Chas Morgan, S€CY........0..ccsssceseeereeeeeeee 
Organizing expenses, P J Downey.................. 
Amt appro by executive council to bottle 
ecainers union 10535 to pay per capita tax 
for the months of j,a,s, Orrel Whitten, secy 
Organizing expenses, N eae 
Organizing expenses, Dudley Van Dyke....... 











8 85 
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Comphl., Se 


CONDENSED 


SOUPS 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 





PRICE 


A CAN 


6 


PORTIONS OF 





SOLD 


20 KINDS. EVERYWHERE. 


10 CENTS 


ONE CAN MAKES 


DELICIOUS SOUP. 








































7. Organizing expenses, Edward L Daley.. $41 40 
Organizing expenses, Charles J Duke.. 100 00 
Organizing expenses, A E Ireland..... = 150 00 
Photographs (group), Prince............-.sese--+e00+ 7 00 
200 3-c “7 $6; 210 4-c stamps, $8; 

Stamps, $20; POBTOMICE........... ceoee sereeesceee coves 34 00 
Cuts AM FED, nat engraving co.. vane 89 71 
Organizing expenses, P J Cooney 12 00 
Organizing ex penses, Wm Dau enemeeneuns 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Henry Walker 150 00 
Freight and cartage, Geo W Knox express co 2 50 
Organizing expenses, PJ C OONEY w0.-.--0-eeeeeeoes 41 60 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins. 79 50 
Organizing expenses, Chas J Duke.... 100 00 
Organizing ex. enses, John A Fiett... 200 
Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon. 16 7. 
Organizing expenses, F W Habel...... . 

9. Organizing expenses, G Y Harry............. - 73 2 
Organizing ex penses, Santiago Iglesias......... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, John J Keegan... 150 00 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard 200 00 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton...... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, J H Nightingale......... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall......... one 200 00 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun... ‘on 200 00 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar .. sah 200 00 
pee me | expenses, J J Towey.................. 100 00 

rganizing expenses, F H Vanderhoof......... 200 00 

10. Re und of custom duties on papetes «1 sent to 

laborers prot 10390, Jas Le Ber.. 7’ 
Organizing expenses, A Cordier. 8 00 
Cuts for AM FED, M Joyce eng ¢ 22 15 
Appropriation to horse shoers int 

per capita tax, Roady Kenehan 78 00 
Organizing expenses, O EK Barlow.. 21 31 





Organizing expenses, O E Barlow...... ..... ae 17 2 
Organizing expenses, Thomas H Flynn........ 











12. Organizing expenses, Charles P Lynch one 8 00 
Organizing expenses, A H McGinnis............ 14 46 
Appropriation to pay per capita tax of fed 

ab union 9793, for a, 8, Frank King............ 2 80 
Organizing expenses, F rank L | 30 00 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Tracy. ei 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Rufus M Ruiz.,............ 9 00 

13. Reparing elec lights, telephones and mate- 

_ Se ",  n oe eee 22 26 
Strike’ benefits for week ending oc 08 for 

steel cabinet workers 7204, A C Kightlinger, 

pres; Carl W Lindquist, secy....................... 436 00 
Print 500 hangers for oct FED $6.25; print oct 

AM FED $1,027.41, Law Reporter co....... ...... 1,083 66 
183 stencils and frames for AM FED, Elliott 

i cnnanannsennscncctonensesmencennie-seiesuangeemmenenses seidisiniimens 8 66 
Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon.. “ 12 10 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith.. sie 45 75 
Organizing expenses, Dudley Van ‘Dyke hasaces 39 95 
Filing cabinets, Yawman and Erbe mfg co.. 83 75 


Refund for amt forwarded in excess of amt 
due, for per capita tax of I TU,J W Bram- 
A a ee 50 00 
Strike benefits for week ended oct 10, 'U8, to 
tack makers 8557, C A Lawrence, pres; A E 
EEE LT 104 00 
Strike benefits for week ended oct 10, '03, to 
jJapanners and finishers 9069, Otto Nelson, 
pres; Chas Morgan, Secy.............ccccessseeseeeees 96 00 
Charters, Isaac Goldman Co................ - 60 00 
14. Organizing expenses, Dan Sullivan 5 00 





22. 


. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce............ 


. Towel service, Fowler mfg co.............. 


. Fn eat penses, A W Lindberg 


Organizing expenses, James aaaeene.. 
Organizing expenses, F F Benson......... 
Organizing expenses, Edward L “—— 
Organizing expenses, A W Kool.............. win 
Organizing expenses, P J Cooney................. 
Organizing expenses, Richd Braunschweig.. 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.............. ..... 
Coll adv collections, Ralston « Siddons....... 
3,000 le stamps, postoftice puuaseuesuscuscesesnsvess oe 
elegrams, telegra 7 ee 
Guides for filing cases, library bureau.. 









Organizing expenses, W H Hubbard espana 


. Strike benefits for week ending oct 17, 03, 


tack makers 8557, C A Lawrence, pres; A E 

EEE 
Organizing expenses, J J Keegan.... ‘a 
Organizing expenses, O E Barlow.... 
Organizing ex penses, W. O. Powell..... 
Organizing expenses, John De Bruyn 
Organizing expenses, E J Ratigan......... 








Expenses Wash to N Y in effort to adjust 
bid trades dispute with bld emplrs, James 
EER ee 

Organizing expenses, W M Trye............. 

Organizing expenses, Adam Menche 

Exp trip to Minneapolis for A F of L, Thos 
ir TT cess iiibdanleidohdeidelisiaietiaiteiiaiaiieihindhieinesiniboapacs 

Refund for 8 hr outtons retd by ne 
and bootblacks, John Roach. sino 

Translating, Bernard H Laneé....................00++ 

Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon.. 









. Organizing expenses, W O Powell... say 


Organizing expenses, O E Barlow 
Organizing expenses, John L Feltman......... 


. Organizing expenses, Dudley Van Dyke...... 


Organizing expenses, G 8S Brower... ........... 
Strike benefits for week ending oct 10,’U3, to 
steel cabinet workers 7294, A C Kightlinger, 

pres; Carl W Lindquist secy..... ......... ...... 
Cleaning windows, nat! office window clean- 

Rea Eee - 
Organizing expenses, E J Nugent.... 
Organizing expenses, Henry M Walke 
Organizing ex penses, Henry M Walker. 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins... 
Organizing expenses, Chas J Duke.......... 
Organizing expenses, Thomas H Flynn. 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett........ 
Organizing expenses, Santis»go Iglesias. 
Organizing expenses, A E Ireland.. 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamiiton..... 
Organizing expenses, J H Nightingale......... 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall................ 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson...... 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun 
Organizing ex penses, Jacob Tazelaar . on 
Organizing expenses, J J Towey................. , 
Organizing expenses, Frank A Kennedy. 
Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick. 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt............. 
Organizing expenses, Edw L Daley. 
Organizing expenses, James K Kreutzinger 
Organizing expenses, David Kreylin 
Organizing expenses, Alexander Rei 
Organizing expenses, Joseph A. Bauer. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


98.} Transioting. Bernard H. Lane.. eopoonenetnn 


24. 


Organizing expenses, G Y Harry 

Expenses acting as umpire in Y iiepate be- 
tween united brotherhood of carpenters 
and amal soc of carpenters and joiners, 


Organizing expenses, F C Wheeler. 
Strike benefits for week ending oct 24, 03, ‘to 

tackmakers 8557, C A Lawrence, pres, and 

AE Lincoln, a 
Organizing expenses, C F Davis.. mt 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce........ 
a expenses, C W Woodman. ° 
Express, I Oa esececosenqaapecsensneseneenonse 
Gamataing expenses, M Grant Hamilton..... 
Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon............. 
Organizing expenses, fee retained by C W 

Baxter, M P Carric rain ntio Rath 








. 3,000 2c stamps, $60; 20,000 lc stamps, $200; 


I cio tecorsiscsccorssentietaiontiegsnsesnreteivinsineee 
Premiums on bonds, Natl Surety co a 
Organizing expenses, E J Nugent............ ..... 
— for fraternal Yelegates, cc Darling 





£0 
Rental of ty pew riter, $2.25; | ribbon, 75, Rem- 
of eee 
10,000 manila envelopes, $30; 500 circulars, 


$3.75; 10,000 white envelo , $17.50; 10,000 
white envelopes, $27.50; circulars, $3.25, 
AM FED, Henry E Wilkins rinting co...... 


Organizing expenses, Richard 1 “eaten 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford.. 
Organizing expenses, Henry M W alke 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith............. 
102,570 no 10 envelopes, Buffalo envelope 
Strike benefits for week ending oct 17, '03, to 
steel cabinet workers 7294, A C Kight- 
linger, pres; Carl W Lindquist, __ eee 
a 4 stamps, $20; 200 4c stamps, $8; post- 
ED icecccomartnunessovenncomnionipisssetappetpnsensneenetmmiees 
Organizing expenses, Dudley Van Dyke...... 
Organizing expenses, P J Cooney. ....... 
Organizing expenses, W O Powell......... 
5 days’ salary, G B Squires, er ee ogy 
5 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, bookkee 
5 weeks’ salary, P S Edmunds, book eeper 
5 weeks’ salary, G A Ourand, book keeper... 
5 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer.......... 
5 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer.... 
5 weeks’ salary, K Carey, stenographer........ 
2 weeks’ salary, C B Milligan,stenographer.. 
5 weeks’ salary, L, McCallan, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, D L Bradley, stenographer.. 
5 weeks’ salary, A L McCoy, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, L M Withers, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, Phebe E Lanterman, stenog- 
EET ALLE 
5 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, AG Russell, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, Caroline Osborn, stenog- 
i seas ccncesennnnnnncimninminniinitiy sesrtesesnseinntiene 
5 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer... 
3 weeks’ salary, N Harris, stenographer....... 
4% weeks’ salary, J Gallaher, stenographer.. 
5 weeks’ salary, H R Barnes, stenographer... 
2 weeks’ salary, G H Oyster, stenographer... 
3 weeks’ salary, Lee Morris, stenographer... 
14% gee salary, F F Hartwell, stenogra- 














SITET citiertniahinpvindenp annanetiiodamntenmniieiainieneniimmiiicieen 
2 | ame Se salary, Aaron Slagle, stenographer 
2 weeks’ salary, MM Webster, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, Alice P Boss, stenographer. 
3 weeks’ salary, G D Witter, ktenograp 2er.. 
4 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier, typewriter ....... 
5 weeks’ salary, A 8 Boswell, ty pewriter....... 
5 weeks’ salary, _}. | iwteteer ee 
5 weeks’ salary, A Holmes. clerk................... 
5 weeks’ salary, B S Thomas, clerk................ 
5 weeks’ salary, D J Nielsen, clerk. be 
5 weeks’ salary, G H Broady, _ + 
5 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk.............. 
5 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk............-..0+ 
5 weeks’ salary, James Brown, clerk..... 
2 weeks’ salary, M R Edmunds, clerk...... 
Newspaper, 8lc; key, 50c; car tickets, $. 75; 
hammer, 10c; screwdriver, 12c; extra post- 
age, 50c; lock, 50c; hauling, 25c; express, $3; 
benzine, 1 ¢, ‘freight, 8ic; J W | eae 
Hauling Am FED, $3.25; car tickets for AM 
FED, $2; J W se tienda ene tonaas 
Amt appro by ex council to pay per capita 
tax of cloth examiners and spongers 
10129 for j, j, a, s, o, Charles Burk, secy....... 














$185 2. Strike benefits for week ending oct 17, '08, to 
nga —y —— * , Otto Nel- 
son, pres; Chas Morgan, S€CY...............+++s00« 
Organizing expenses, heen 4 H Wheaton... 
80. 38, l-c onan, $30; >.000 2-c stam » $10; 100 
"$c stam . $8; 200 6c stam 12; 200 
stam ps, 10; 100 8-c stam yh. Ae 
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Postage on AM FED PO 
Organ zing expenses, Nelson P - — spam 
i 4 weeks’ salary, Laura Black, clerk... 
4 weeks’ salary, M A Jones, clerk. - 
1s weeks’ salary, W G Jordon, clerk............ 
Vis weeks’ salary, Edith Mackley, CBOTTE 0000000 
weeks’ salary, Florence McCallen, clerk. 
5 ydave’ salary, ertrude Nolan, clerk............ 
14 weeks’ salary, Lula E Roberts, clerk....... 
1% weeks’ salary, Alta Z Coblentz, clerk 
1" weeks’ salary, Gertrude Boswell, clerk.. 
weeks’ salary, Bessie M Holtzman, clerk 
4 “aero salary, fabel Maloy, clerk. 
314 days’ salary, Lilian B Gray, clerk............ 
1 month’ s salary, Sam! Gompers, pres......... 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy........ 
Expenses, trip to Springfield and Dec atur, 
Ill, Frank Morrison, sec 
Expenses and railroad fare for sept and oct, 
Samuel GOMPECTS, PLCB....c00 cece cceceeceeeeeceeees 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 





sec 
Protested check of the centrai labor union 
of Woonsocket, RI, Riggs natl bank......... 
Refund of charter fee of pile drivers 11318, 
July 31, 03, James R Crozier,.........00-.cc00 e000 
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151 60 
10 00 
5 00 
10 00 


$18,030 51 


RECAPITULATION, 





Balance on hand October 1, 1908..................... $86,018 12 
Receipts for month of October 1, 1908.. .. 31,778 86 

IIIT ciiscsassachciniendsenahmaiiiimasiinitialiianaiaiiiniiaaidaie 117,791 48 
Expenses for month Of Octobe?r......0...00000000000 18,080 51 
Balance on hand November 1, 1903................. 9,760 97 
General fund 


Defense fund... 





31,406 62 
. 65,354 85 
$“.760 97 


FRANK MORRIS ON, 
Secretary, A. F’. of L. 














Purity 


All that hands can do, or money buy, 
or age refine, lies in the purity of 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Drink Union Roasted Coffee 


AT THE 


Union Mills 


ROASTED BY 


Union Labor 





W. F. McLAUGHLIN @ COMPANY, CHICAGO 














The Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co. 


Paint, Color, and Varnish Makers 








Sole Manufacturers CRYSTAL-ROCK FINISH 


Write for Catalogue iSth & LUCAS STS., TOLEDO," OHIO 










“Ergar fox Manufacture rs, 


~ {7 AND DEALERS IN 6 OVPPLIES 
~ ey \ 


\\ Cisar JManvinctes >) 
a 9 — ne? . 














paus’ LIP-TOP’? 
—_ 

DAUS’ e 

TO PROVE that Daus’*Tip-Top” Dupli- 
cator isthe best,simplest ano 
cheapest dvice for making 

100 copies from Pen-written and 


50 copies from Typewritten original 
we are wil ing to send a complete “‘ Duplicator” without deposit 








WMHFHDOVFHW alH 
AT BSasMorve 






Sussouonw z on 10 days’ trial. ; 
Ws “pals No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
r : er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 





RSS BH dd S) 


for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net. 


FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 











} Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 
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The 
ANGELUS PIANO PLAYER 


INTRODUCED IN 1897 
NOW BETTER THAN EVER 





Write for Handsome Booklet 


WILCOX and WHITE COMPANY 


Meriden, Connecticut 









New York Office: 80 Chambers Street 





If you have not tried it you are igno- 
rant of its merits, if you have 
investigated you know 


it is The Best. 






ad 


HUMASON & BECKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 







& 


UNITED LEAD 
COMPANY 


ABSOLUTELY PURE WHITE LEAD 





Manufacturers of 






HARDWARE AND FINE 
POCKET CUTLERY 







Td 






ad 






NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 71 Broadway, New York 
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Compliments of 


AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN CO. 


Boston 


Chicago 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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ANDREW B. GRAHAM, 


Lithographer 
Photo-Lithographer 


COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 
Telephone 1031. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The National Engraving Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


** Where the Halftones are Made.’’ 


Designing, Tilustrating 
Halftones, Line Cuts 


Estimates Furnished. Telephone M. 1679 


CONTRACTS SENT DIRECT 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK PERTH AMBOY,N. J. 





ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Joseph Beck « Sons, 


DISTILLERS AND BLENDERS OF 


FINE WHISHIES 
145 CHAMBERS STREET, 


DISTILLERIES: 
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Balti , Md., Registered No. 29, 
Seeding. te. ist Dict. Registered No. 39. NEW YORK 
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4 : FAIR PAY, 
~ *SHORTER FOURS, 
E LIABLE CLOTHING 




















USEDWY*ALL LEADING MAKERS 
OF MECHANICS CLOTHING 


(SEE LIST OTHER SIDE.) 
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Manufacturers of Union=-Labeled Garments. 


CLOTHING. 


@ALTIMORE, MD.—Schloss Bros. & Co. 

Levy & Leventhal. . Mann & Sons. 
Trousers.) ice & Co. (Trousers.) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Rhodes Ripley Co. 
$. Aronson. I. Klein & Co. 

Davies, Tpyece & Co. Strecker & Nathanson. 
Leopold, Morse & Co. G. Wilson & Co. 

The Central PantsCo. Thompson & Snow. 
Simon, Bergson & Co. Snow & Davis. 
Korener & Michel. (Secial Order.) 

BROOKLYN, N rative Clothing Co. 

Order and Uniforms. 


Y.—Co-o (Specia! 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Henry J. Brock & Co. 
‘Tabor & Wertheim. Desbecker, Block Tailoring 
Cohn, Frank & Co. Co. (S ecial Order. ) 


\ ean ros. &. — Warner bro. & Co. 
CHICAGO, t = —Felix Kahn & Co. 
Schreiber Bros. as. F. Stiles & Co. 
Sturm, Meyer & Co -alumet Woolen Co. 
Lewis Bros. & Hart. Gold Medal Tailors. 
L. Wachsmuth. White City Tailoring Co. 


*19P1IO [wpedg 


Kohn Bros. A. L. Singer & Co, 
Whitney, Christensen & The Western Pants Co. 
Bullock. Morris Goldschmidt & Co, 
Arkin & Flachs. ames H,. Hirsch & Co. 
Cohn & Co, ppper & Co, 
oyal Clothing Co, Edw. Rose & Co. 
Heppner & Lanoff. Wm. H. Sutton & Co. 
.Cohn & Son. E. Rothschild & Co. 
p soee Sons 


Svan B. Cohn & Co. (Trousers ) 
CINC INN ATI, O.—Geiershofer & Co 
Fechheimer Bros. Co, Heldman, Heldman & Co, 
(Uniforms. ) Moch, Berman & Co. 
Bettman Bros. & Co, H. & M. Holberg. 
Isaac Lo. & Co, 
oO eimer, Seasongood & Co. 
EVANS VILLE, iIND.—Goodwin Clothing Co, (Trousers.) 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Peerless Pants Mfg. Co. 
Defiance Clothing Co. 
NEW CANAAN, CONN.—H. B. Rogers & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Schattman Bros. 
Adolph Aarons & Co. M. L. Manheim, 


Sam'l Gumpert & Co. . . 
Schiller & Greenthal. Cosel & Goldstein, . 
Max Ernst. Stern & Spang. (Children’s.) 


Bruner, Woog & Levenson. 


Hays, Levi & Co. 
Ehrman & Stern. 


Swartz & Jerkowski. 


Martin B, -: a & Bro. -_ Cedar & Co. 
Cedar & Bro acobs Son & Co. 
8S. Ullman. (Children’ s.) Wood & Co. 


Marks Arnheim (Special Order and Uniforms. ) 
S. Pursch. 1. Greenthal & Co. 
B. Stern & Sons. = Brackman & Sons. 
(Special af | W. Korn Sons & Co. 
Kahn, Feinberg & Co. Finkcleoteln & Rosenbaum. 
(Special Order, 
TROUSERS EXCLUSIVELY : 
Heller, Rothchild & Lang. Schloss, Simon & Co, 
Sweet, Orr & Co, Weigert, Meyer Gross & Co. 
Oo penheim & Fech- Meyer & Mandel. 
eimer. Brand Bros. 
Shuter & Adler Bros. Sol. Newman. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA —M. Bachrach & Co, 
S. Abrahams & Co. Fleisher Bros, 
(Uniforms. ) Lipman E. Hess & Co. 
National Tailoring Co, Morris Lang. 
( Uniforms.) 
TTS Reed's Sons. (Uniforms.) 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— Jos. Bennett & Co. (Trousers) 
nheimer & Co 
POT nsuk , N.Y.—Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Schmitz & Schroeder. 
St. Louis re Mfg.Co. Mayfield Woolen Co. 
M. Kory & S Martin Blumenfeld & Bro. 
Marc & "Hiaas,Joan Cloth- Defiance Clothing Co, 


STRE uty OR, Tt. —A. Stauber Mfg. Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. ~Avoodhull, Goodale & Bull. 
.M. ly & Co. — Clothing Co. 
S. Peck & Co, Peters & Co. 
UTICA, N. Y.—H. D. Pixley & Son 
Maher Bros. (Uniforms Roberts Wicks Clothing Co. 


Mechanics’ Clothing. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO.—Winner & Thomas Co. 
Alliance Overall Ca. 
dard Mtg. C =—funalty Bi Ridley Ragan Co, 
Standa “co e 
ATTALLA,. ih ee —Attalla Mfg. C 7 
BELOIT, WIS.—H. Rosenblatt & Sons, 





MECHANICS’ CLOTHING—(Continued.) 
BALTIMORE, MD.— Mesete, S Co. (Shirts and Overalls.) 
Baltimore Overall Mfg. C 
Franklyn ete & Overall: Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—-Bennett Mfg. Co. 
BIRMINGHAM. AL A.—Phillips, Henden & Co, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Roe Merwin Co. 
BOSTON, MASS.—J.V. Ferrie & Co. Matthew Bros. & Co. 
Simmons, Hatch & Whitten Co. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Brattleboro Overall Co. 
Hooker, Corser & Mitchell Co. 
CHESTERTOWN, N. Y.—C. H. Faxton. 
TT O, ILL.—Coyne Mfg. Co. Kling Bros. 
Lewin & Son. W. Shanhouse & Son. 
C INCINNA TLL O.—J Feibelman. 
CLEVEL AND, O.—Schwartz & Co. A. Witkowsky. 
COLUMBUS, 0.—Allen Manuf'g Co. (Shirts, Overalis.) 


Bee Mfg. Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS.—Rose Mfg. Co, 
DANVILLE, VA.—Morotock Mfg. Co. 
The Lanier Mfg. Co. 
DAVENPORT, IA.—Davenport Garment Mfg. Co, 
DAYTON, O.—Dayton Clothing Co. 
DENVER, COL.—The Underhill Mfg. Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Hamilton Carhartt. 
Larned, Carter &Co. Willard K. Bush Co, 
A. Schlesinger & Co. (White duck goods). 
DOVER, N. J.—H. 5S. Peters. 
DUBU = 1A.—Jones Bros. Co. 
ERIE, PA.—Standard Mfg. Co. 
GALVESTON, TEX.—Miller Bros. Mfg. Co. 
GENEVA, N, Y.—T. S. Burns & Co. 
HARTFORD, CT.—E. O. Springer. Ger & Posner. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Little, Ross & Co. 
— .-.. TY, MO.—Garment Workers Co operative 
ry. Western Union Mfg. Co. 
LEBANON. N. H —H. W. Carter Sons. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Brownstein, Newmark & Louis. 

Cohen & Goldwater. 

MALVERN, OHIO.—O. C. Weir. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mahler, Albenberg & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Bates, Kendall & Co. 
E Hinshaw. Robitshek, Frank ‘& Heller. 
MORRISTOWN, N. J.—Rosevier Bros. "& Co. 
NEWARK, N. _Unger Mfg. Co. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co. 
The Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Union Garment Co. 
NEW PHIL 5 “PHIA, O.- The Eureka Garment Co. 
NEWPORT, VT.—B. F. Moore & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Brand Bros. Our Own Mfg. Co 

Rogginu & Einstein. 

M. Loewenstein & Son. (Pants and Overalls ) 
NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS.—The Hall Overall Co 
NORWALK, CT.—The Pierson Mfg. Co. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—C. J. Heeseman. 

OSHKOSH, WIS,.—Oshkosh Ae aonne Mfg. Co. 

OSKAL OOSA, IA.—Hanna M te 

OTTUMWA, IA.—Hartsook M g. Co. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Cohen & Simon. Jacob Levy & Co, 
PHIL ADELPHIA, PA.—Chester seotens. S Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS.— Berkshire —- 

PORT JERVIS, N. Y.—Orr Jr. Mfg. Co. 

RACINE, WIS —Hilker-Weichers Mfg. Co. 

Alshuler Mfg. Co. 

ROANOKE, VA.—I. Sachs. Blue Ridge Overall Co, 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Clothing o. 

RUTLAND, VT. ere gg Mfg. _ 

ST. ALBANS, VT.—O. Hinds C 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.— MeDonaia & Co. ‘(Overalls and Shirts). 
ohn S. Brittain Dry Goods Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lightner Overall Co. 

Premium Shirt Co. M. Marks (Aprons and Jackets). 

Wright, Greene & Wilkinson Mfg. Co Marglous & Co. 

Red Diamond Overall Co. Mayfield Woolen Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Lowry Mfg. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL,—Heynemann & Co. 

Neustadter Bros. Egieson, Hawkins & Co, 

Greenbaum, Weil & Michaels. (Shirts and Overalls.) 

Keller & Co. (Shirts and Overalls.) 

SCRANTON, PA.—Theo. A. White Mfg. Co. (Shirts and 

Overalls.) 

TULLAHOMA, TENN.—Sanders Mfg. Co. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & C4, 
W4ITEFIELD, N. H.—Snow & Baker. 

Zé NESVILLE, O.—G. A. Welty Co. 


CANADA. 


DUNDAS, ONT.—Grafton & Co. 

LONDON, ONT.—The London Pants & Overall Co. 
WINNIPEG,MANITOBA.-— Hoover Mfg. Co. James Love. 
MONTREAL.—Wilkins Shirt & Overall Co. 
VICTORIA,B.C.—Turner, Beeton & Co. (Overalls & Shirts.) 
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“Built Like 


Hansen’s Gloves 


FOR ALL OUTDOOR WORKERS 
are strengthened at every point of strain; 
they are perfect-fitting and always comfort- 
able. Made in many styles adapted to the 
requirements of workingmen in every trade. 
THEY ARE UNION-MADE 
— vo —! for Ceasers, if he doesn’t 
cep them, write and we w 

tell you how to get a pair FREE 
0. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


351 E. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE 





LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 




























Miller Clothes 


A good name in clothes is “ Miller,” because the name Miller 
doesn’t go into anything but good clothes. 

We’re as careful about putting our name on clothes as we are about 
signing it to a contract; we have to know absolutely that the garment is 
right before we back it with our name. 


When you find the name “ Miller’”’ on clothes, you needn’t worry 
about the cloth, or the work, or the style, or the price; we’ve done the 
worrying and the working. 

Our idea in putting the name on the clothes is to insure you, not to 
advertise the name—the clothes do that. 


John G. Miller & Co. 


Perfect Fitting Clothes. Chicago. 
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Capt Make, Suspenders and Garters 

ARE STRICTLY “UNION MADE’ 

And every pair is guaranteed to give at least six (6) months’ perfect wear. If your dealer does 
not sell them, send us 25 cents or 50 cents for sample pair by mail. 





LEWIS OPPENHEIMER’S SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
627 Market St. and 618 Commerce St. PHILADELPHIA. 





WHARTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE AND MEDIUM FUR HATS 


I3 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








CHARLES A. WHARTON, Presivenr. FACTORY, 
@ OBERT CLARK, Jn., Vice-Presivenr. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


MEN’ S WEAR 








A. H. @ C. B. ALLING 


DERBY, CONN. 


Wool and Worsted Underwear. Half Hose in Mixes, Colors, and Fancies 





If your furnisher can not secure label goods from his jobber, 
a postal to us will procure names of those handling our lines 








ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 


MADE BY 


GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We 
Want 
Your 
Help 


Who 
sell 


Just Ask for this UNION less LABEL When Buying 
net, & |SHIRTS,WAISTS, COLLARS, ETC 





Seno To C.E.NORDECK . Box 10*Sta.1.= Troy. NY FOR CataLoaue g LisToF MANUFACTURERS ADORESSESUSING OUR 




















a 


DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS?p 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 
any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 


MEYER 


WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 
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All Union Men _ 


Know that SWEET, Orr & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 





y are also the iargest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, | 
: a statement which admits of no exception. | 
HY The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily in‘reasing, and there ‘ 
“Ve is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little 5 | 
and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. ns 


You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only 
Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, ORR & CO., as every y 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your y 


4 money back from any dealer who sells our goods. y 

1, AM, 

‘ SWEET, ORR & CO. yo 

A NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. NEWBURG, N. Y. A 
CHICAGO, ILL. WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. A 





Awarded Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900{ 
Awarded Highest Award by The Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
For the National Export Exposition, 1399 


RUELPHIASLSA, 


Henry H. RoeLors & ComMPANY 


SOLE Manufacturers 
of the 


American Improved Pressed Hats 





The Amencan Improved 
PRESSED 
FINISHED AND CURLED 
PACTORIES: HAT 
‘see HENRY H. ROELOPS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Roelofs, Pa. 


SALESROOMS: 
77 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. HOME OFFICE: 
733 Broadway, New York City. TW 
Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ils. B ROWN and ELFTH STREETS, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Ask for FINCK’S 


“TETROIT-§PECIAL” 


Reversible Overalls 


Union Made —__ 


Wear like a Pigs Nose. 


Wetelontem Olaancstan 








WE WERE 


THE FIRST HOUSE IN BOSTON, 
IN OUR LINE, TO ADOPT THE 
UNION LABEL 2% 2% tt Ut wt 








Rhodes & Ripley Clothing Company 


72 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


The A. F. of L. Label on all Our 


NECKWEAR 


Send for a Line of Samples 


Black Goods in all Grades, and Special Values 
in 25¢ Goods 


Union Made Neckwear Manufactured by 


STRAUSS & LEVINSON 


648 Broadway, NEW YORK 





UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK city 


Seware Loose labels 

of in the 
hands of 

Bogus 

es mn storekeepers 

Imitation are 

Labels. counterfeits. 





The only genuine Label indorsed by American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Organized Labor 
in general. 








UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 

see fo it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it 
The Genuine Union Label is porteems on the four edges 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 


soncern, 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, -President, 
Orange, N. j. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
11 Waverly Piace, New York City. 














SILVER STEEL HAND SAWS 


OND wan an seer ee 


They are fast cutters and will do 25% more work 
without filing than other saws. Ask your dealer 
for them, 








Note.—To any mechanic who will cut out this ad. 
and send to us we will send one of our heavy duck 
nail aprons free of charge. 








E. C. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 


$ 
$ 
$ 


The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
a copy { a year 
C. from newsdealers. by subscription 


American Federation of Labor Label on 
Our Neckwear 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, 
descriptive booklets and rates of com 
mission, 

















Ask for 


The H and J Neckwear 


It is UNION MAKE 


Manufactured by 


HARRIS & JACOBS 


744 Broadway New York City 


JACOB REED’s Sons 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1824 by Jacob Reed 


UNION MADE UNIFORMS 


Letter Carriers, Bands, Police 
and Fire Departments. 














FPOR___.. ee. 









Prices Invariably Right Send for Samples and 





WHY NOT 


HAVE 


Your Uniforms 


MADE BY A 
LABEL HOUSE 


oF 


. 
ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 


S. Abrahams & Co.’s Make 
WEAVER ORGANS 


AND 


it} PIANOS 


Before the Public Over 


30 Years 


~ Absolutely guaranteed to give 
+ satisfaction. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
Manufacturers, YORK, PA. 











The A. F. of L. Label on all our Neckwear 





Ask Your Dealer for 


Union Made Neckwear 


Manufactured by 


Morris Simon & Son 


583-587 Broadway NEW YORK 


| 
| 








ce 
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A AALALA4 AS 

Crandall’s Patent Packings 
. are conceded to be the 

a best packingsfor steam, 

ie a water, gas or ammonia. 

c Not having been sub- 
jected to the injurious 
chemical action of boil- 
ingoil, outlastsallothers 
and never meltandgum 


ASK FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES 
WE HOLD THE ONLY PATENTS ON COLD LUBRICATION, AND OUR GOODS ARE 
GUARANTEED FOR ALL PLACES WHERE PACKING 18 USED. MADE FROM HONEST 
MATERIALS. EVERY RING GUARANTEED. 

CRANDALL PACKING CO., Main Office & Works, Palmyra, N. Y- 
NEW YORK, 186 LIBERTY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, 6 MISSION 6T- 
CHICAGO, 86 LA SALLE STREET. 

BOSTON, CHAS. A. CLAFLIN & CO., 168 FRANKLIN 8T. 


Ai A A ln A Ml Ml ln ll 





reer 


BRANCH 
OFrFices, 





i i a 








This Company makes tools 
of the sort that increase 
output and raise wages. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-number 
tools and out-of-date 
methods are employed. 


Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 
matic Chipping and Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Ram- 


mers, etc. 
Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co, 
1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
(EH) New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 





GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR STEAM, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
NONE GENUINE 


mh 


New York £4 Pittsburg 

Boston Cleveland 

Chicago St. Louis 

Philadelphia Denver 

Atlanta, Ga. Se wh i ROE ae San Francisco 
WITHOUT IT 

Miin Office and Factories: Palmyra, \. Y. Hamburg, Ger 





John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 














COMPLIMENTS OF 


JAMES A. DAVIS & CO. 


DISTRIBUTERS 
IN N. E. STATES 


Lehigh Portland 
Cement 


e 


92 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Our New Tool Catalog 


is now out in 


Pocket Size 





It should be in the 
possession of every 
Carpenter and 
Mechanic 





A postal brings 
it to your address 
FREE 





i 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


U. S. A. 














= a 


G. L. STUEBNER 
Iron Works 


Borden Avenue, Long Island City 
NEW YORK 


Self Dumping and Self-Righting Hoisting Tubs, 
Bottom-Dumping Cars, Charging Cars, Special 
Cars, Two-Wheeled Coal 
Barrows, Sheet Iron 
Works, Forgings, Etc. # 


a 








JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas, 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
C. R. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 


Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortiandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 








Road Plows, Rooters and Land Rollers 
Also Apex Pumps and Sprayers 


CANEGIE PLOW AND MFG. CO. 





CANEGIE, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
BRICK MACHINE WORKS, 


‘Estate of George Carnell. 
1819, 1821, 1823 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Red 


a 
Bricks. *& JF SF SF 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRICK MACHINES, STAMPING MACHINES, 
TILE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS. 








: We want to have every Machinist try the 
REECE TOOLS and to introduce them 

we will send to any 
address postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, ONE 
TAPWRENCH as shown 
by cut, holding taps 
inch and smaller. 





* For $1.00 will send 8 machine screw Taps, 
sizes from No. 2 to No. 14. 


The E. F. REECE C0., Greenfield, Mass., U.S.A, 


Besse 








BOesesesee 
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“ Yankee" Ratchet Screw Driver. 








“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver with finger turn on blade. 





“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 








‘YANKEE’ 
TOOLS 








are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonable a price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them. 





— 





vi of aser Teakeeas North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 


SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











HINTS TO MILL OWNERS 


Manufacturers are fast taking out steam power and adopting the 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Why . Write for Circular giving the reasons. 
A reduced friction load 


A few princival reasons are— 


Great economy in subdividing the machinery 
Current always at your disposal 24 hours a 


day and 7 days a week. 


You wrn a switch and the Motor does the work at a uniform speed, and the service is reliable. 


= 


For light, efficiency and useful life, correct candle power, etc., 


Use the Standard Lamp of the World, 
**THE NEW TYPE EDISON LAMP.”’ 


Experience will prove the accuracy of this statement 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


N. E. Cor. Tenth and Sansom St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We claim Superiority 







iil LE fe, 


Cee nit est % wr yas 
ae 


For SIMONDS SAWS 


DEMAND THEM 


TRY and 

COMPARE queers 

If your dealer does not carry them, 
send to us for circular giving cuts and 
prices. 

Express paid to any city in the U. S. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Seattle,Wash 





Portland, Ore. 
New York City 
SIMONDS MFG. CO., Ltd. 

New Orleans, La. 


Chicago, Ill. 


SIMONDS SAW CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Established 1885 


The Only Strictly UNION SHOP in the Trade 


ao 


Solidarity 
Watch Case Company 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Gold Watch Cases 


242, 244, 246 Chestnut St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York Office, No. 3 Maiden Lane 


ao 


When purchasing a Watch see that our name is 
stamped in the case, and if it’s a SOLIDARITY, 
it’s above the standard 





Established 1866 Incorporated 1903 


The Charles Svendsen Co. 
20 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Banners, Flags, Badges 
UNION MaDE Goops 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 





Our New Aerial Ladder requires 

no more men than an ordinary 

city service hook and ladder 
truck, 


THE SEAGRAVE COMPANY, 


facturers of 


All Kinds of Chemical 
Combinations with 
Trucks and Hose Wagons. 


Exclusive Ma~-: 


Trussed Laddexs and Trussed 
Trucks for Fire Department 
Purposes. 


TRUSSED Goods not 


TRUST Goods, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Our Advertising Novelties 


Are being used with good results by many up-to-date 
labor organizations. 

They pay. Try them. 

We have many different kinds—good ones, too. 
Drop us a line for samples and Information. 


The Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, N. J. 








F or UNION MEN 


We are making EMBLEMS 
for nearly every union. 
ie They are of the finest 
9 fade. “1 and are Union 
ade your union 

has no embie em, or they 
want something better 
than they are using, send 
to us for estimates. But- 
612 tons the size of these 
shown we make for 50c in Gold Filled, 
$1.00 Solid Gold. If youareaunion f 
man and belong to a lodge write us for 4 
terms. We are looking for agents. #& 
Send 4c for 80-page catalogue of em- 
blems for all societies. % 


JUDSON EMBLEM C0. 


Room 614, 126 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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TRIPLEX 


CHI 


i s ¥ awe fan 
THEA|L DRIC 


; a 


ELECTRIC PUMPS 


Horizontal or Vertical 
For All Lifts and Capacities 


The Allentown Rolling Mills 


ALLENTOWN, PA, 














( Cement 


Coated Nails 


(PATENTED) 


Hold 100 per cent more than the 
best wire and cut nails—possess 
all the advantages of both with 
distinctive qualities of their own. 
They are the best nails for every 
purpose, and are cheaper to use. 





Endorsed by Architects and Builders. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


J.C. Pearson Company 








. 129 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 




















TEPHENSO 


on oe) 


BELT DRESSII DRESSING 


Every Mill Supply Dealer should sell it. A word to 
him from you will help bring him to time. 

Ask him for Free Sample—if he refuses to give it 
out write us. 








Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 





HART & CROUSE COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


MO atau. royal Heaters 


9 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


New York Radiators for 
Steam and Water 


236 Water Street, NEW YORK 





YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Manufacturers of Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery 


AND AMMONIA FITTINGS AND SUPPLIES. @ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
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avout ordering edaes, KEY STONE. BADGE. CO. 


We know that it wily 
pay you to do so. 





we would advise you 


to write to the— 622-624 Penn Street, 


READING, PA. 


THEY USE 


THE LABEL. 





The Batavia & New York 
Wood Working Co. 


Fine Cabinet Work 
and Interior Trim 


BATAVIA, NEW YORK 
QUALITY 





NEW IDEAS fiend the ae 


QUALITY 


The Sanderson Oil & Specialty Co. 
1 Race Street, SCRANTON, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
and Dealers in 
Pure Independent 


OIL AND VARNISH 


QUALITY 





PATENTED sinintl cco, 
INVENTOR 


are recommended to 

call upon or write to 
us and be advised without charge how to proceed in 
obtaining protection for their improvements. 


Rateblished cs. — WIEDERSHEIM & FAIRBANKS, 
Washington,D.C. 1232 CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 








SIMPLICITY °.° 





the “Reliable” 






SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
FREB opinion as to Poe, Send 
for Guide Book and What to Invent, 
finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
Secured by us advertised free in The Patent Record, 
PY Frex, EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 


No, 666 F Street, N. W., Wash'ngten, D.C, 





DURABILITY °.° 


The Three Cardinal Virtues 
in Sewing Machine Construction : : : 


RELIABILITY 


Are found in their Highest De- 
velopment and neta eateed in 


DEMOREST 


Take no substitute. If your local dealer 
does not handle them, write Direct TO 


Demorest Manufacturing Co. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

























THE NEWAND POPULAR |. 
GAME PLAYED BY 


LADIES AND GENTLEM EN, 
PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT, 
CULTURE AND TASTE. 
PING PONG OUTSTRIPPED. 

BOWLING SURPASSED. 


FASCINATING 
(« CLEVATING 
MUSCLE MAKING 





i} Length - - 























Shipping Weight,700 Ibs 
30 feet 
Width - - 3 feet 
Perfected and Developed 


& 


For further information 
address 


The American 
Box Ball Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Indianapolis, - Ind. 
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LABOR. LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
HEADQUARTERS 


423-425 G STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


sy 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies 
and Fool Friends. 


By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 


By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100; $5.00. 


Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory and the Argument, by Geo.E. MCNEILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00 


Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. GuNnTON. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
By Lemuet Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4:00, 


Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcer-ent and Influences. 
By SamueL GompeRs. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy 
of the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McNeILL. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
They will help the good work along. 


above pamphlets. 


The ‘* Philosophy of the Labor Movement.”’ 


By Geo. E. McNeiLi; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samue. Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. Sacter, and letter of Hon. Amos J. CumminGs. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor. 


By Henry D. LLoyp, of Chicago. (In English or German), 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Universal Education. 
By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Condition of Women Workers. 
By Ipa M, Van Etren. 
Per copy, 5 cents. 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100; $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 


Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100; $19.00, 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Send for some of the 
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THE 


JOHN MITCHELL 





$250 SHOE | 
FOR MEN WHO WORK 
| 


\ IS THE SHOE 

\\ THE UNION MAN WILL BUY, 

\ BECAUSE IT IS 

\ | UNION MADE AND 
UNION ADVERTISED 


















its 
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More than 700 Pages 





of INDUSTRIAL ARTICLES 
and ILLUSTRATIONS for $1.50 


The LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN’S MAGAZINE contains 
192 pages each month, more than 60 pages of which 
are devoted to the ‘‘ Discussion of Current Topics,’’ 
and these topics always interest union workingmen 








Attacks by the enemies of trade-unionism are fearlessly 
met and answered in a vigorous and argumentative man- 
ner. A Spade is called a Spade, and the truth is told. 
The purpose is to hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may. 

The Locomotive FireMeN’s MaGazine is divided 
into three Departments: 80 pages being devoted to Rail- 
way Technics every month; 60 pages or more each issue — 
are devoted to current Industrial and Economic Questions, 
and the remainder of the 192 pages in each month’s issue 
is devoted to miscellaneous matter of interest, and adver- 
tisements. The book is profusely illustrated, cartoons of 
industrial subjects being given special prominence. 











Subscription price, $1.50 per year, payable in advance. Sample 
copy for the asking 


Good Money Paid to Active Agents 





ADDRESS 


W. S. CARTER, Editor and Manager 


Commercial Club Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
1876 1902 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

Nos. 97-103 CEDAR ST. 
NEW YORK 











It is always prudent to insure 
BONDS] wtzanold ieee and one 
whose financial condition is 
OF SURETYSHIP beyond question. This Com- 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT | pany began business in 1876. The OGDEN Automatically 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY} ts assets, Dec. 31, 1902, were Liquid D 
STEAM BOILER $5,498,694.55. It is always well Regulated Liquid Door 
PLATE GLASS to scrutinize the names of Check and Spring is the 
BURGLARY Directors. The list given below strongest, simplest and most 
aha indicates that men of national effective door check in the 
reputation in finance and com- : 
; a are serving on our world. It is the only one 
Board. For information about any specialty apply to that fully controls the door 
our Principal Office or to any Agency. under all conditions. 
: . - BD 
Wall, Geo- E. lde, W. G. Low, J. G. McCullough, Wm, SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
J. Matheson, Alexander E. Orr, Henry E. Pierrepont, MADE BY 


Geo. F. $ d, Ant ALR , John L. Riker, W. 
Emien Roosevelt, Geo.G. Willams. READING HARDWARE CO. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, Pres. HENRY CROSSLEY, ist Asst. Secy. READING, PA. 


ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secy-Treas. FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst. Secy. REW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, 34 Asst. Seay. 96-98 Reade St. 617 Market St. 105 Lake St. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS 





























Varicocele 
Hydrocele 








Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. No Cutting or 
Pain. Guaranteed Cure or Money Refunded. 


VARICOCELE Under ~y treatment this insidious disease 
rapidly disappears. Pain ceases almost in- 
stantly. The stagnant blood is driven from the dilated veins and all 
soreness and swelling subsides. Every indication of varicocele van- 
ishes, and in its stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many 
ailments are reflex, originating from other diseases. For instance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poisonous taints 
in the system. Varicocele, if neglected, will undermine the physical 
strength and depress the mental faculties, derange the nervous system, 
and ultimately produce complicated results. In treating diseases of 
men | always cure the effect as well as the cause. My method of treat- 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., ment is safe and permanent. 
is what you want. I give a Legal 
The Master Specialist of Chicago, whe Certainty Of Cure Guarante? tocure you or refund your 


Cures Varicocele. money. What | have done for others | can dofor you. | Can Cure 


ESTABLISHED 1880. Copvnianreo. You at Home. 


Write me your condition fully and you will receive in plain 
Correspondence Confidential. envelope a scientific and honest opinion of your case, Free 


of charge. My home treatment is successful. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., 228 Tillotson Building, 84 Dearborn St., Chicago 


























